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HE INNS of COURT HOTEL COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposi applicat and 10s. Share on 
= Cale aot Loy 21 per Share, at 
intervals of not less than two months. 
DIRECTORS. 


E. w. Cox, Eeq., J P., Recorder of Falmouth and Helston, 36, 
Russell--quare, London; and Moat Mount, Highwood, 
Middlesex, Chairman. 

John Jackson Blandy, Fag., Town Clerk of Reading, and 
Under-Sheriff of the County of Berks, Pireotor of the 
Solicitors’ and General Life Assurance Society. 

G. F. Fox, Eeq., Bristol, Director of the Law Property and 
— ‘ies For. 72 68, Q ‘e-gard ‘idee, k, 

Hen wes Fox. ; ucen ena, 

Director of the Brighton, Uckfield, and Ton Wells 
— | Compiny. 

George F. — . Eeq., Hammersmith, Chairman of the 
Daventry Railway Company. 

Alfred Lamb, Neg., Merchant, 48, Mark-lane, Director of the 
London and South-Western Bank. 

A. Staveley Hill, Erq., Barrister-nt-Law, D. C. L., 3, Garden- 
court, Temple, F.C. 

John Benjamin Nevill. Keg., 15, Westbourne-park, W. 

James Hicks Smith, Eeq., barrister at-Law, 0, Serjeants’-inn, 
Fleet-street, FE. C., and the Dawecroft, Brewood, near 
Stafford, 

J. R Worcester, Eeq . Merchant, Lawrence Pountney-lane, 
and Lewisham-park (late of Calcutta). 

I Wright, Eeq., Bralford, Director of the Bradford, Wake- 
field, and Leeds Railway Company. 

Thomas Taunton, Ksy., II, Poronester square, Bayswater. 

SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Druce and Co., 53, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. W. 
H. C. Eliott, q., 69, Linovin's-inn-fields, W. C. 
BANKERS, 


Bank of London, Threadneedie-street, City. London. 

Messrs. Hallett. Ommanney, and Co., Great George-street, 
Westminster, London 

Bank of Manchester, Manchester. 

Messrs. Beckett and Co., Leeds. 


This is formed for the purpose of erecting an Hotel 
on a t scale, with all the modern improvements, on 
the site of the and Biue Boar, Holborn, with a front- 


Applications for Shares may be made in the usual form, 
acoompanied with «= Deposit of 10s, per 
pectuses and al] other inforination may be had 2 the tempo- 


THOMAS WAITE, Secretary (pro tem.). 


HE ROYAL JENNERIAN and LONDON 
VACCINE iNsTITUTION, 

The ANNUAL MEBTING of this Institution will be held on 
Pupay, February 15, 1563, at the FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, 
at Four o'clock p.m., when the Report will be read. 

Donations will be received by the Honorary Secretary, 8 R. 
Bardouleau, Erq., at the Vaccine House, No. 18, Providence- 
row, Finsbury-equare ; or by Dr. Epps, the Medical Director, 
No. 89, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVER- 
STOCK-HILL. 

SIXTY CHILDREN will be ADMITTED isto the School 
in 1668. Forms to fill up may be obtained at the Office of the 
Charity. JOSKPH SOUL, Secretary. 

$2, Dadgate-bill, E. C., 


London. 

W by a respectable YOUTH, in 
his Eighteenth year, a SITUATION in a pood house 
of business, to SERVE in a DRAPER’'S SHOP. Has been 
used to the Wholesale trade. A Christian family in the country 

preferred. Unexceptionabje references can be given. ‘ 

Address, C. H., 51, Warren-st-eet, Fitzroy-equare, London. 
1 DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS.—WANTED 
2 ble YOUNG MAN for the FANCY COUNTER 

and HOSIEKY. One who has had good experience. 
Address, A. Whibley, 62, High-street, Gravesend. 


DRAPERS.—An old-established FAMILY 
DRAPERY BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, in a good 
business Market-town in the West of England. Stock light, 
LC Ir moderate, apd satisfactory reasons 
amigned for the retirewent of the present Proprietor. 
Address, A. B., Post-office, Hastings. 


50 GROCERS.—WANTED, in an active 

wol l- conducted Retail Business a SITUATION for a 

ae ag well-educated YOUTH (age Eighteen) as IM- 
Apply to Mr. Nunneley, Market Harborough. 


O IRONMONGERS.—WANTED to 
APPRENTICE a YOUTH, Fifteen years of age, to the 
IRONMONGERY BUSINESS. A small premium not ob- 
jected to. A Dissenter preferred. . 
Address, Mr. Freeman, Stratford-green, E. 


- — — 
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O PARENTS.—A RETAIL and DIS- 
PENSING CHEMIST (Member of the Pharmaceutical 
Bociety of Great Britain) has a VACANCY for a respectable 
and well-educated YOUTH as av APPRENTICE. Every 
facility is aftorded for obtaining a thorough kvowledge of the 
ness. 
Apply to G. Dowman, 160, High-street, Southampton. 
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A RESPECTABLE YOUTH, aged Fifteen, 
desires to meet with a Christian Master and Home 

—one that will undertake to teach him ALL the BRANCHES 

in connexion with the trade of HOUSE-DECORATING. 
2 particulars, to 18, Red Lion street, Clerken- 


T° COMMITTEES of DISSENTING and 
BRITISH SCHOOLS.—WANTED, at Nr by an 
efficient and experienced MASTER, a RE-ENGAGRMENT 
— reference and testimonials from ministers, parents, aod 
others. 
Address, . A, Po+t-office, Amersham, Bucks. 


RTICLED PUPIL—HAWORTH 

HOUSE, TOTTENHAM.—Prinoipal, Miss JOHNSON. 
Number of Boarders limited to Eight. Terms, Forty Guineas, 
inolusive of English, French, German, Music, Drawing, and 
Painting. An ARTICLEU PUPIL can be received at the 
half-quarter. Terms, Twenty Guineas. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A few 
whose children have been for some 


— 


tion 
1. a home. 
y believing the ad. 
vantages offered are many. 
Charles Smale, g., solicitor, 18, New Bridze-street, Black - 
friars, has kindly consented to supply references and informa- 
tion, with Prospectuses. 


‘DUCATION GRATIS to a little GIRL, 
whose Parents are unable to re it for her through 
limited means, though holding a social position. Charge 
made — 4 for Board and Lauodress,. A Minister's daughter 
referred, 
wer particulars apply by letter only to W. W., 4, Upper 
Clapton. 


IR REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LLB, 
RECBIVES a FEW PUPILS to BOARD and EDU- 

CATE, and to Prepare forthe London University Examina- 

tions. will be furnished on application. 

St. Thomas's-equare, Hackaey, 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, in a 
Minister's family. Terma, Forty Guineas. Prospectuses 
and Referenees on application. 
Address, Mra. Vine, Myddieton House, Hoddesdon, Herts 


PROFESSOR W. B. TODHUNTER, of 
Cheshunt College (M. A., Gold Medallist, , RE. 
CEIVES into his house FOUR or FIVE PUPILS, who may 
be prepacing for University or other Examinations. Mr. Tod- 
hunter will be happy to furnish paiticulars upon application. 
—Hatton House, Cheshunt. 


YDENHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, ROCH- 
4 ook cra RGE FOSTER. 
REP RY DEPARTMENT at Forest-hill, Byden- 


PREPARA 
ham, conducted by Misses E. and Y. SOUTHGATE. 


ARENTS who ire for their SONS a 

SOUND, COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, with or with- 

out oh, Piano, and are respectfully requested to 

apply to Mr. GEO. VER „ of CRANFORD HALL 

SCHOOL, near Hounslow, Middlesex. The premises are first- 

class. Food and conveniences of the best description. Terms 
moderate. References in town and country. 


The SCHOOL RSESUMED Janvany 29, 1968. 


Tas WALLANDS, near LEWES, SUSSEX. 


The Rev. T. E. FULLER RSUERIVES into his Family a 
FEW PUPILS. The course of stady includes the usual 
branches of a Classical and M Education. Pupils 
prepared for Matriculation at the London University, or for 
the Oxford and Cam Examinstions. 

The house is in one of the most healthy situations on the 
South Downs, and is within seven miles of the sea. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LONDON. 
4 ROAD, LEICESTER —ESTABLISHMENT tor 
YOUNG LaDigs. 

Condueted by the Misses MIALL. 

Referees: Rev. J. P. Mursell, Leicester; W. Sunderland, 
Eeq., Ashton-under-Lyae; Rev. J O. Miall, Bradford; and 
Edward Miall, Eeq., The Fire, Upper Norwood, London. 

The PUPILS RE-ASSEMBLED on the 76th ult. 


OLY TECHNIC —The Optical Pan- 
n Cinderella, and The Little 


Glass —. — The oral and musical told 
by George land, Esq, the of the optical re- 
sources of the Iustituttom are weed to give effect to the Fairy 


Transformation Scenes. New Eutertainment, 
RNS J. H. Pepper, entitled, A strange Lecture, in 
which the Photedrome, by Mr. Rose, of Giagow, and an 
iliustration of Mr. Charles Dickens's Haunted Mau,” (being 
an optival illusion, devised by Mr. Dircks), will be in uved. 
Ventriloguiem, by Mr. Devon. Mr. Matthews's New Reper- 
tory of Conjuring Curivsities, Mr. King's Lectures 


(OAIS, 25a., Beat Coals.— E. & W. STURGE, 
Bridge Wharf, Vity-road, K. C. 
„eee ge ee Pde. Silkstone ......6665 
Other descriptions supplied. 


ALS. Best COovals 
COCKERELL and Co.'s 


GEO. J. 
price is now 258. per ton cash 
them to 


8 * 

9 Sunderland, 24a.; Newcastle 
mee 3 io Silkstone, le.; Clay Orea, 
B. HIBBERDINE, 8 and ion Wharfs, Regen 
park; Chief Ofices : 169 and 280, BL — 


ALS.—By SCREW STEAMERS, and 

gaan bag Tones hot and . COAl, 
— 40 or ta ployed. 

Price for UBRTTON, HASWELL aud LAMBTON 


00.8 
WALI SEND, the best House Coal in the world direct from 
the Collieries by screw steamers, is 248, per ton: 


Hartley» ol, 28% Tanfield, for Smith's, i8s.; bess email, 
its. Inland, by Railway: — Silkstone, Aret class, le. ; 
second-class, 208; Clay Cross, 2in. and 188. Uarnaley, 176.; 
Hartley, ide. 6. Coke, 46 Net cash. Delivered, 

to any part of Loudon. All orders direct to LEA 
O. . Chief Offices, North London Railway Stations, Hich- 
bury, Islington, or Kiugsland 


2 in the Ia. DISCOUNT ALLOWED oa 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free 
. ue 
an LA. r . — 
0 : cols, large pplied 

most Avant terms. os 0 8 

ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster-row, London. E.C. 


05 PORTRAITS of 
© MINISTE Photographed 
Published by Frederic Jones, sea, Onion — We 
(nearly opposite Boud-etreet). is. each, free for 18 stamps, 
The Rev. WILLIAM LANDELS. 
ob N ROBERTS, B.A, 
* DR. ANGUS. 
* NEWMAN HALL. 
a THOMAS JONB3. 
— JOSHUA HARRISON. 
Dr. STEANE. 


Photograph of BUNYAN'S NEW TOMB. Sterecssepie, 
each ; Album, Gd. each. = 


Cartes de Visites taken daily, 12 for 12s, 


H ARMONIUM, £7, Handsome polished 
2 caso, with oolumus, three stops and full com- 
pass, sttitable for a Chapel or Private Room. Quite * 
* Apply to Mrs. Cassini, Finsbury House, W Green, 
0 ham. 


[ANOFORTES for HIRE— 
an Price. 


CITY OF LONDON MANUFAOTORY, 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOM 
78, Bishopagate-street Within, London, I O., 
opposite the Marine Society. 
An extensive assortment of New Second-hand 
PIANOFORTES WARRANTED. 
HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
„Ne Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerta, Lectures, 40. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, Class 16. Prise 
Medal Awarded for Excellence of Workmanship.” 


CADBY, of GRAY’S INN PATENT 

„ PIANOFORTE and HARMONIUM MANUFAC. 
TORIES, 8 London, offers his sincere thenks 
to the Nobility, Gentry, and 11 of Dublin, and 
other parts of Ireland, for the li patronage bestowed on 
him during the last twenty years, us a Pianoforte Manu- 
tot urer, and to state, that haviug been assigned a First- 
(lass Prize for their excellence, he is encou to maintain 
his incroased reputation by renewed exertions in not only 
selecting the most skilled workwen and material for their 
construction, but also in a constant and personal supervision 


of the same 
some beautiful Gothic 


C. CADBY has just completed 
Library Cottage Pianofortes, in oak, at prices from Forty to 
Fifty Guineas each, and which are eminently suited to the 
wants of students and clergymen. Specimens of these, and 
also of his Concert Grand, Ui-chord, em Grand, and the 
a most endless varisty of his Cottage Pianofortes, may be seen 
at the priveipal Music Warehouses throayhout the kingdom. 

N.B.—For a description of C. CADBY'S Pianoforte and 
Harmonium Man soo 21 of the Illustrated 
Times,” published 0th August, 1802. 


A SAFE and EASY WAY to GET 
MONEY.— Place 3055 Seaview in the ALLIANCE 
NATIONAL LAND, UILDING, and INVESTMENT 


SOCIETY. They will thus scécoumulate at compound ia 
terest, aud every investment double itself in fourteen years. 
HARPER TWELVETREES, Chairman. 
JoHN NOBLE, Jun., Secretary. 
II. Wellington-street, Strand, W. C. 


P MEDAL, 1862. — Awarded by the 
Jurors of Class 2, for the GLENFIELD STARCH, being 
a confirmation by some of the most eminent scientific men of 
the age of the superior qualities ot this 
WORLD RENOWNED STARCH. 


Wotherspoon and , @laagow snd London. 


SAUCE.—_LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condimest, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

Is prepared solely by Lea and Pexains, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless Im! — — 
tions, and sbpeuld seo that Lea and PEI Names ‘ > 
Wrapper, Label, Bottſe, and Stopper. ~ 

ASK FUR LEAIAND PERRINS’ 8 
*.* Bold Wheolesale and for Export. by the 
aud BLackw 
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Fes. 4, 
PROTECTION from FIRE. 


= 7 BRYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
— WAX V A8, 
AND VESUVIANS. 
IGNITE. OMLY ON THE BOX. 


FAIRFIELD WORKS BOW. LONDOR. 
RNIMAN’S PURE 


ae H° in E EPs oy 2.480 AGENTS. 


EA, 80LD 
* Cite’ Commissioner of the Sanitary Report visite’ the 
Docks ty inspect the PUKE TEA imported by HORNIMAN 
and C., „De from having on investigation tound that 
many teow in gene, al use are covered by the Chinese with an 
objectionable powd red cvluur. which is drank when the tea is 
made Horniman'’s Tea being imported unocoloured, the 
Chinese cannot pass off brown flsvourless %% te; cons<quently, 
thm tare Tea la strong, delicivas, and wholesume. Price 
Be d. 4- and de 4d per Ih 


K. HASSALL «a8 well an the “ LANCET” 
Bew-) aper bo h report bi hi. of the merit of WATERS’ 
QUININE WINK. Manufactured by RULEKT WATERS 2, 
Martin tene Cannon- test, .ondon E.C Sold by Grocers, 
Italian Wareliusen.en, and there, at 308. a dozen 
Whole Agents, K. Lewis aul Co., Worcester. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY 


This celebrated old [IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
braudy. it is pure, mild, mellow delicious, and very whole- 
some Sold wu bottles, 36 Sd. each, at most of the respectable 
retail bourse in comlon; by the appointed agents in the 
principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, Great Wind- 
mili-street, Haymarket, W. Observe the red seal, pink label, 
and ork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky 


M ALKSHALLS HUNGARIAN EAU-DE- 


the unprecedented snocess attending the importation of this 
veoh -uperor Braniy having induced the advertwement of 
articles sim: arly desiguated, the publſe is requested to see 
that each: bottle is cajeuled and labsiled, and cork branded, 
“J G Marstali,” obrainable (Pale or Brown) 46 each of 
Most Net«ilers throughout the kingdom; or One Dozen Cases 
for 4%, at the Depot, 114, Aldersyate-street, City. Railway 
Carriage paid. 

Terms, Cash. Cheques to be cromed London and County 
Bank, and F. O. Orders payable at St. Martin'’s-le-Grand. 

** 74, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, 
let October, 1862. 
„ have subjected to chemical analysis samples of Hun- 


garian Brandy, received from Mr. J. G. Marshall, of Alders- 
oe I and the be of perior quali poserssing th 
“| find them to very su or quality, e 
bouquet and flavour characterising the finest description of 
“ArtTuorn Hit Heu, M b., 


L. Author of the te of the Lancet” Sanitary 
on Food, erat ions Detected,’ &e., a., &.“ 


“15, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, 
Th fully analysed Pe gb Dy nd brown) 
have carefully rar en an 
of Mr. J G. Marshall's ‘ Hungarian Brandy Auer are per- 
feetly free from those injurious admixtures incident to many 
foreign brandies, end, in delicacy and character, closely assimi- 
late to the best “J. Tnomas War, FCS. 


= 
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Inter: atonal Exhibition, Class II. 


Cognac. 
Laie Consulting Chemist to the toyal Agricultural 
L of Eug land.“ 


y 


RTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS 
DENTISTRY.—M- sere MOSELY, DENTISTS, 30, 
Berners strect, London. E.tablished 1820. Messrs. Mosely, 
Dent ists be, to direct attention to a New and Patented im- 
rovewent in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, Palates, 
, Whioh supersedes ali Metals, and soft or absorbing agents, 
hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils to the mouth and 
kum A portion of this great improvement consists of «a 
zum coloured enamelled base for the Artiticilal Teeth, whioh 
present « uniformly-emooth and highly-polished surface, pre- 
venting any jlodgment of food between interstices, thus avuid- 
ing the comsequent unpleasant secretions, causing foulness of 
breath, 40 Arlditional Teeth can be added when required 
(thus saving great expense to the Patients), without extractin 
roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded in a soft state, a 
inequalitie- of the gums« or roots of teeth are carefully pro- 
tected, and insure a perfect system of Painless Dentistry. 
Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are required, but 
rfect complete adhesion secured by Mr. Mose.ys Patewrep 
verion Patate, No. 764, Aug. 1855. Decayed and tender 
Teeth perwaven'ly :estored to use, preventing the necessity of 
extraction Consultation and every information free. Success 
guaranteed in all cases by Mesars. Mosely, 30, Lerners-street, 
Uxford-street, W. 
Single Teeth, from 58. Sets from Five Guineas, 


OSTEO EIDON. 
Patent, March 1, 1862. No. 560. 


ABRIEL'S eelf-adhesive tent inde- 

structible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, 
without palates, springs, or wires, and without operation. 
One eet laste a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or 
articulation. Purest material only, at Lalf the usual owt, 


MESSRS, GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS 
(Diploma, 1815), 
27, HARLEY-STREE!, CAVENDISH-SQUARE; 
84, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON ; 
1384, DUKE StREEBT, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREtT, BIRMINGHAM, 

Consultations gratis, For an explanation of their various 
improvements, 2 of the press, testimonials, &c , see 
Gabriele Treatise on the Teeth.” Post free on 
application. | 
Entrance to the City Establishment, over Benson , the 


Bilveremith's. 
„ Oue visit only required from Country Patients 


R. RICORD’S ESSENCE of LIFE restores 
manhood to the most shattered constitutions in four 
weeks. Failure isimpossible. its effects are permanent. No 
cousvitation pecemary. Sold in Cases, with full instructions, 
at lis., Or four quantities for 33s., sent anywhere, carefull 
packed, on recei, t of remittances, or Post-office Order. 
sole agent in London, Prout, 229, Strand. Entered at 
Stationers’ Hall. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—-CHURCHER’S 
TOLLET CREAM maintains its 1 for impart- 

ing richness, softness, and tragrauce to Hair, as weil as 
being a Most eoovomical article t'rice Is., ls. 6d., aud 6s. 
Batoleivr’s lustantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the Dest ex- 


| —— | ae ree, nr, Sve mlpaten ; oweaaes Be Sante ; Se 
brought u food should then 
Tb ey oe the use of the two 
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COLMANS GENUINE MUSTARD 


TRADE MARK, THE BULL’S HEAD, 
On each Package. 


Tug Jurors of the Internstionsl Ey 1868, have—after § oareful 
examination, chemically ang m ically, ag as by the tei of 
flavour—avwarded to J. & J. COLMAN 


THE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL FOR MUSTARD, 
For Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
RETAILED BY ALL Grocers, &C. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. & J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


EXCELLENT BLACK TEA, 3s. 4d. PER POUND. 


TO OBTAIN THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS AND COFFEES IN ENGLAND, 
BE PARTICULAR IN ADDRESSING TO 


PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM-STREBT, CITY, LONDON, E.C., 
as inferior houses are continually copying PHILLIPS and CO.S Advertisements, for obvious reasons. 


A PRICE CURRENT FREE. SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all GOODS CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vane, within Eight Miles of No. 8 KING 
WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwaris. 


ee ee — — —— — — 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
PAPER AND ENVELOPE MAKERS.—THE LARGE3:T AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over Twenty Shillings. Illustrated Price List post-free 


Useful Cream-laii Note Super Thick Oream-laid Envelopes .. 
Supe: ne Thick ditto.. Large Blue Office ditto.. 50 oe 
Bu Blue Foolscap Best Black-boruered ditto 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 3s. 6d, ; ditto, ruled, 4s, 6d. per ream. 


P. and Co.'s Universal System of Copy Books, with beautifully-engravel rer paper, copies set, Is. 4d. 
dozen, or 158. per grow; ‘* School Peus,” is. per gross; School Penholdera, ls. 6d. per gross; Slate Pencils, 100 
box, 6d. ; Straw Paper, is. Od. per ream. Good Copy Books, 40 pages, 2s. per dog. or 2is. per gross. 


POR STAMPING. Crest Dies Engraved, 56. Business Dies from 3s. 6d. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, No. 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, E. C. 


"| 
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FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE, 


LERGYMEN about to Furnish are most tfully informed that RICHARD LOADER 

and OO. have just published an entirely new and elegant “‘ILLUSTRAT&U FURNISHING Glos.“ comprising 

216 well executed Designs of Cabinet and Upholstery, Furniture, Icon Botsteads, Ge, which Guide they will be happy 0 foi - 

ward on application to intending Purchasers GRATIS and Postrace Free Chis vaiaable Pamphlet also contains au estimate 

for completely Furnishing a moderate sized Parsonage House, which it is ho may be found of much service to those 1. 
such ass: nub a article warranted for twelve months, and ex if fouad defective. Ali Urders are DELIVERE 

B to any part of the United Kingdom. 


CARRIAGE F 
RICHARD LOADER and CO, 


MANUFACTURING CABINET MAKERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, and GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
23 and 24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS AND PIRATICAL IMITATIONS OF DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYN EE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RECIPE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 


O HL O R OD YN EE 


Was confided by Dr. COLLIS BROWNE, late Army Medical Staff, THE SOLE DISCOVERER AND INVENTOR, 
to J. T. DAVENPORT, consequently there can be no other genuine preparation. 
quiet, refreshing sleep, relieves pain, calms the system, restores the deranged 
healthy action of the secretions of the body—without creating any of those unpleasant results 
um. Old and young may take it a+ all hours times when requisite. Thousands of persons testify 
effects and wonderful cures, while men extol its virtues, using it in great quantities in the 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS; WHOOPING COUGH, NEURALGIA., DIARRHCEA, 
RHEUMATISM, SPASMS, 4. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
of —"Chiorodyne is a most valuable remedy in 


Bq.» late Inspector „ Bom 
- Po it 1 fairly owe my restoration to health, after eighteen months’ severe suffering, and 


in stating that I have never met with any medicine 
80 efficacious as an anti sedative. I have used it in tion, Asthma, Diarrhwa, and other diseases, aud 
am satisfied with the results.” 


most perfectly 
From Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Seotland.— I consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 
G. HAYWARD, a. Stow-on-ye-Wold.—‘*I am now using Dr. J. Collie Browne's Chiorodyne with marvellous 
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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


CHURCH EXTENSION THROUGH 
RURIDECANAL ACTION, 


We have been favoured with a circular 
marked “ private” (and, considering the name 
of this journal, not addressed to us, we should 
judge, inadvertently or by mistake) enclosing a 
printed Report of Proceedings of a Deputation 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
and the Bishop of London, on the subject of 
Church extension through ruridecanal action,“ 
and requesting us to transfer the report to our 
own columns, and to draw our readers’ attention 
by favourable articles to the subjects discussed. 

he deputation represented the Cambridge 
Church Defence Association, the Committee of 
Laymen, the Church Institution, and the Church- 
wardens Association. Although limitation of 
space precludes our giving in extenso so lengthy 
a document, we shall endeavour to submit to our 
readers a fair account of its general purport, 
and make such comments upon it, favourable” or 
otherwise, as it naturally suggests to our minds, 


In the first place, we gather from this Report, 
that what one gentleman of the Deputation 
described as external attacks,” another as those 
“of our opponents,” and a third, as those of 
“fanatics and of hostile religious bodies,” have 
been the incidental occasion, at least, if not the 
cause, of great advantage to the Established 
Church. They have roused her from the sleep of 
indolent self-complacency, and convinced her 
that “a vigorous effort to increase the supply of 
spiritual agency, so as to meet the known 
spiritual wants of the kingdom, is now specially 
required for the defence of the Church,” or, in 
other words that “it is a duty incumbent on 
those who have been engaged in Church defence 
externally, to promote, in every possible way, 
all that internal activity which is necessary and 
appropriate to the Established Church of the 
nation.” „The truest method of defence,” said 
the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M. A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, would be to strengthen ourselves 
internally, so that the weaknesses which are 
manifest to the true-hearted children of the 
Church should be remedied.” It is confessed 
with much fiankness that the “past short- 
comings” of the Church have “ provoked the 
unjust and iojurioua attacks” which have been 
made upon her—that “Church extension has not 
kept pace with the growth of the population“ — 
that “through the want of sufficient clerical 
agency, large extending masses of the people in 
our great towns have yet to be reached,” and 
that the only way to make the Church of Eng- 
land “more and more popular“ is to make it 
a still more eflicient national institution.” In- 
deed, the Archbishop of Cauterbury admitted 
that “certainly, it has been a reproach to the 
Church, within the Jast half-century, that she 
has not made exertions commensurate with her 
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position as the Church of the nation.“ Of 
course, we claim no gratitude for those aggressive 
efforts which have opened the eyes of the Church 
to a sadly neglected duty—but when they are 
characterised as amounting to “ persecution,” 
we cannot but smile and ask by what term we 
are to describe the insults and injuries which 
Dissent has immemorially sustained at the hands 
of the Establishment. 

The evil having been brought to light and 
recognised, the question to be considered is, how 
it may best be remedied. The “scheme” of 
Church extension submitted by the Deputation 
to the heads of the Church, and, we may add, 
warmly sanctioned by them, embraces the 
following principles and methods of practical 
usefulness. 1. Conjoint action of clergy and 
laity in the work of the Church. 2. Gathering 
congregations first, and building churches for 
them afterwards. 3. Making local resources 
meet, as much as possible, local wants, and that 
by exclusive reliance on voluntary effort. 4. 
Ruridecanal organisation, as the most effective 
machinery to carry out the principles thus indi- 
cated as desirable. We offer an observation or 
two on each of these topics. 


All the members of the Deputation, and both 
the Archbishops as well as the Bishop of London, 
express their deep sense of the importance of lay 
co-operation with the clergy, io furthering the 
work of the Church. The last-mentioned prelate 
said, The idea of the Christian Church in all 
times has been that the clergy and the laity 
must work together ; and if there bas been (as 
I cannot help thinking there must have — 
some misunderstanding on this subject, an 
some fault somewhere in former times amongst 
us, I am happy to think that the misunderstand- 
ing is coming to an end, and that the fault, what- 
ever it was,is being cured.” We, too, have 
noted this novel development of the Church, as 
by law established, and, incredible as it may seem 
to those who count us as enemies, have been 
much gratified thereby. Without committing 
ourselves to the implied distinction between the 
clerical order and the lay, we rejoice that, at last, 
owing to whatever cause, they who “are taught 
in the word,” even in the National Church, are 
beginning to be alive to the fact that “ they 
who teach” are not invested by the Divine Head 
with a monopoly of responsibility and duty— 
that the proper work of the Church, arising out 
of its relations to the world, has not been devolved 
exclusively upon such as sustain the ministerial 
office—and that the Gospel constitutes everyone 
who receives it a priest on behalf of humanity. 
The clergy have assumed, and tlie laity have 
conceded, a vast deal more in this matter than 
the spirit of Christianity will warrant—and a 
simple recognition of the fact that interest, effort, 
and self-denial in to the work of Church 
extension are a privilege in which all the members 
of the Church, whether appointed to teach or 
not, * claim to participate, is, in our judg- 
ment, the first and most necessary step towards 
that ecclesiastical independence and freedom from 
external, and, as we should call it, foreign con- 
trol, which it is the object of the Liberation 
Society to secure for every branch of Christ’s 
Church in these realms. Indeed, it is one of the 
first fruits of the operations of that society. The 
clerical body, alarmed by the rapid success of 
“external aggression, was driven to accept, if 
not to court, lay co-operation in repelling it— 
and the laymen thus engaged are naturally 
enough “impressed with the conviction that it 
is useless to defend the Church from external 
aggression, without at the same time seeking to 
remedy internal defects, and earnestly to develop 
internal resources.” 


There is another point on which we can 
proclaim our cordial concurrence with, and offer 
our sincerest congratulations to, this Deputation. 
Possibly, Dissenters themselves might do well to 
give heed to their practical wisdom. It is this— 
that iu all well-directed effort for extending the 
boundaries of Christ’s Kingdom, search after 
souls should precede the material arrangements 


required for bodily accommodation. “ First 
plant the spiritual Church,” said Mr. Antonio 
Brady, “ and the tem urch will follow as 
a matter of course.” The Arch of Canter- 
bury says in reference to this point—" The mode 
which you propose to adopt, I think, isa wise 
one; that is to say, of appointing additional 
clergy before you attempt to build additional 
churches.” The plan su by the Depute- 


tion is, a careful survey of the locality, the 
district — gh 
A 


mapping out of a ö l 
Church is least — tment 
curate to that district, the of the 
preaching, the collection of a congregation, 
ultimately, the building of a church. It — 
undoubtedly, the natural and true meth 
of going to work. It is, in fact, the 
by which the despised Nonconformists 


one which we devoutly trust they will 
not be tempted to — Let us have 
living spiritual energy in the first instance—and 
it will soon make for itself “a local babitation 
and a name.” But here we discern a 
departure from the habit and wont of the 
y Tee aa — wise . from her stilted 
ignity—a development of Christian, as su 
to State-Church — ; — 
The main principle, however, of the 
scheme is that local resources should be made 
to meet, as much as ble, local wants.” 
Admirable! These gentlemen are already be- 
ginning to understand how to work C 
willinghood in such a way as to elicit its extra- 
ordinary power. They do not hint at the neces- 
sity of Parliamentary grants. Their whole tone 
r that they do not think of them, do not 
feel their need of them. In all their experiments 
hitherto, they have found the Offertory, that is, 
weekly contributions laid on the altar, amply 
sufficient for all purposes. “I may inform your 
Grace,” said Mr. T. W. Marshall, that in the 
parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, we have tried 
such a scheme five or six times within the last 
five or six years, and have raised in the easiest 
possible manner by it a sum-amounting to about 
9,000/.”". “ Oar School Chu ” he afterwards 
added, “are not now sufficient for the wants of 
the people, and they are themselves collecting 
funds towards building a permanent church by 
small week! 1 — Yes! we have said 
a hundred times that the Church of England has 
been wholly ignorant of the vein of wealth that 
she possesses, if she would but substitute the 
voluntary for the compulsory method. Her legal 
endowments have been her bane. She will come 
to see it in time. She is already on the highwa 
to the discove And, as she proceeds, she wi 
find, that the less she leans upon law, and the 
more upon love, the richer will | be her , not 
in money alone, but, what is infinitely more 
valuable, in sympathy, in respect, and iu moral 
power. We, for our part, do not grudge her an 
atom of the influence which she thus acquires. 


The particular plan by which the Deputation 
desired to make local resources available for 
local wants was thus described by the Rev. W. 
Emery :—“ That, with the sanction of your 
Grace and the Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, under the superintendence of the Arch- 
deacons, as well as with the aid of the Rural 
Deans, meetings of clergy and laity should be 
called in each rural deanery, at which statements 
of the local wants, and of the probable local 
resources, should be drawn up and tabulated by 
a working committee of the deanery, with a 
view to Church extension afterwards.” This, in 
fact, is the well-devised organisation which is to 
bring the Church's influence to bear upon every 
part of the country. No doubt, if energetically 
worked, it will produce immense effect. The 
only thing that could mar it, would be any 
attempt to turn it to political purposes. 
Regarded as a spiritual effort, we can cordially 
— it all the success which its promoters de- 
sire. 

We are bound, however, to say in conclusion, 
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that while we cordially ve of the eral 
＋ and the icular methods laid down 

this scheme Church extension, we are 
shocked at the narrow and bitter sectarianism of 
spirit in which it is intended to be applied. The 
Rev. W. Emery, in describing an experiment 
made in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, alluded 
to the locality in ch it was decided to try it, 
as one “ where’ & thousand people alm 


utterly neglected, here nt was n 

to rise, and a Di i bool Cha 

He spoke of the hom offered by the 

of the Indugtri ool fhe | d Gh 
services, as e of holdin us, and, 
as it happened, close to the Dissenting School 
Chapel ”—and he regarded it as a prime feature 


of success that, as a result of Church activity, 
“the Dissenting School Chapel is closed for 
service, and — used for a school which is 
diminishing.” itr. A. Brady, describing a 
similar effort in the deanery of Barking, said, 
“It is a very hopeful sign that even Dissenters 
are helping in the good work.” And then, as if 
to show how impossible it was for him to under- 
stand an undéctarian desire to extend the Church 
of Christ, he added, It is not for me to deter- 
mine what motive has prompted them, but it is 


well known that to build a church in a new 
neighbourhood vastly improves the value of 

ng-land.” A 
and laity are alike in this respect. 
Church 


ve gratitude! Clergy 
The State- 
has stunted their sympathies. 
The spirit of ecclesiastical ascen poisons 
their very hearts, and shrivels them up within 
the narrowest limits. They cannot even say, 
“He was a man, and built usa synagogue. 
They prefer to attribute what is done for them to 
mercenary motives. Their most sacred law is, 
“The Jews have no dealings with the Sama- 
ritans.” Differences of opinion or faith even in 
non-essentials, are tolerated by law, but not by 
them. All difference from them is treated as an 
encroachment on their exclusiveness, and they 
shy, Master, we saw one casting out devils in 
Thy name, and we forbad him, because he fol- 
— not with us.” Poor 2 far 
worthier of pity thau of anger, do they expect 
the manifestation of such a temper to held on 
rist’s glorious kingdom, and make it universal 
What a pity it is they do not know what to do 
with the pearls they possess, without using them 
to their own vanity and jealousy! We 
comm to them a fresh study of the gospels 
and epistles. Perhaps it may open their ve to 
the truth that “ in every age, he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted by Him 
—~a truth, we make bold to add, that they cannot 
receive without a complete revolation of their 
Pharisaical pride and intolerance. 


ECCLESLASTIOCAL NOTES, 


Wuart is Convocation? This question is likely 
to assume a very practical importance during the 
present week. On the same day that the Houses of 
Parliament assemble for the ‘‘ despatch of business, 
Convocation will assemble for the purpose of talk. 
This is no ion or caricature of its office. 
An Eaglish Churchman has told us that the Church 
Parliament is allowed to meet every year, as « 
matter of form, but is not allowed to do anything.” 
Se the Bishop of Lincoln has described it as a purely 
‘* deliberative” body, and Archdeacon Denison, having 
before his eyes the possibility of another suspension 
ofits powers such as ocourred when it proceeded to a 
. judgment on Bishop Hoadley’s celebrated 
sermon in 1717, has protested against ite being 
regarded as anything but a ‘deliberative assembly.” 
The notices of motion, however, that will be before 
this body on Thursday, seem to indicate that if it is 
not intended to proceed to legislation, it is intended, 
if possible, to proceed to judgment on certain 
ecclesiastical matters which will have all the moral 
and social, if not the legal effect of declaratory laws. 
Sixteen subjects are to be formally brought be- 
fore the Lower House, fifteen of which relate to 
matters of Church organisation and worship. The 
first of these is very curious. It is a notice given 
by the Rev. Sir Henry Thompson in favour of 
committee to suggest such changes in the constitution 
of the House as may secure to it the confidence of 
the parochial clergy, of the laity, and the Govern. 
ment.” Whatan admission! A Welsh clergyman, 
who has apparently been reading the proceedings of 
the Liberation Society’s Conference at Swanses, 
and is evidently afraid that it will be followed 
by some practical results, will ask the House to 
proceed to the Upper House and join with it in an 
address to her Majesty in favour of a reform 
ecolesiastical revenues of Wales. Cathedral 


holy orders, and minor subjects, follow. Convocation 
likely, therefore, to have its hands full, and the 
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public will be curious to see the manner in which it 
will behave itself. These notices indicate that the 
mind of the Church is fermenting, and that new life 
is throbbing in its veins. But of what use is life if 
body aad limbs are fettered? Of what use is Con- 
vocation, if, to quote the Bishop of Oxford’s words, 
up the “great and natural 
lich it cannot take action? It 
, to bee hat the * 


six ye tentative exe 


talk. By-and bye, 

noble fon of fhe 

on y cried, We must 

have liberty —not the chains and entanglements of a 

State protection, which while it embraces kills, and 

while it flatters poisons, but the freedom of the 
children of God.” 

Before all the subjects, however, which we have 
named above rises one which is likely to engross the 
most absorbing attention of both Houses of Convoca- 
tion. This is a motion of Archdeacon Denison’s, 
which, by its natare, takes precedence of all the 
others, It rans to the effect that the standing orders 
of the House be suspended in order that Bishop 
Colenso’s book may be taken into consideration. 
The analysis which we have given of the second part 
of this book will indicate the kind of discussion 
which may be expected to follow from this motion. 
It will be seen that the Bishop has expressed his de- 
termination to remain in the Church until the law 
compels him to leave it. Apart, therefore, from 
theology, the question will now formally arise 
whether it is possible to eject him from his bishopric ? 
The highest ecclesiastical lawyers, we believe, have 
given their opinion to the effect that this is not pos- 
sible, but it has been suggested that her Majesty in 
Council may be able to do it. We ourselves doubt 
this; but it is an interesting question, and one 
which, in all probability, we shall now see settled. 
It may be, however, all that will be really done will 
be what is suggested in the Record of Monday—viz., 
that the bishops and clergy disavow the imputations 
on their faith and honesty which Dr. Colenso has 
made in the preface to his new work. Meantime, as 
the Liberator asks, what becomes of the Bulwark 
of Orthodoxy” if a Bishop may give expression to 
what are termed “heretical, infidel, and blas- 
phemous” views, and still remain a Bishop? 

There are some four hundred Church-Defence 
Associations in the kingdom, and the recent proceed- 
ings of two of these bodies are now before us. At 
a meeting at Axbridge, the proceedings, though 
lengthy, were not very remarkable. We find, how- 
ever, Mr. Prideaux, a barrister, maintaining that, 
** eoclesiastically speaking, Dissenters had no position 
in this country.” The remainder of the speeches 
consisted of the usual amount of declamation against 
the measures supported by the Liberation Society in 
Parliament. One exception, however. The Rev, 
Prebendary Fagan, in adverting to money matters, 
stated that the Church L[nstitution was now 1,000/ 
in debt. At the meeting of the Horsmonden (Kent) 
Association, Mr. Beresford Hope enlarged, after his 
customary manner, on all Church topics. With 
respect to Church-rates, he expressed his opinion 
that another Church-rate division in Parliament 
would result in the same tie as before. Very well! 
We oan fight such a battle longer than the Church. 
Every debate on this question lets light on the 
character of the Establishment. 

The Guardian has followed the Clerical Journal 
and the Standard in favour of a reform of Church 
patronage. It takes occasion, from the recent dis- 
cussions respecting the deficiency and character of 
candidates for Holy Orders, to suggest that the im- 
probability of obtaining a competent maintenance 
has some connection with the matter. It, therefore, 
advocates, first, a reform of the patronage in the 
hands of the Prime Minister, the Chancellor, the 
Bishops, and the Chapters. It says that the present 
system ‘‘ administers to the aggrandisement of the 
family or friends of these patrons,” and that it is at 
best but n decent lottery,” while the ecclesias- 
tical patronage is characterised by circumstances 
which makes it not wholly unlike the jobbery of 
political patrons.” 

Both this journal and the Hnglish Churchman de- 
vote considerable space to the New Year's address 
of the Liberation Society. The former says :— 
Among the storm-birds which hover over the rising 
waves it would be strange indeed if we missed the 
emissaries of the Liberation Society. No political 
organisation is more active or better served ; it loses 
no opportunity for mustering its forces, lets slip no 
chance of sounding its war-note.” Recapitulating 
the practical measures suggested in this address, it 
adds :—*‘* These are powerful weapons, and a body 
which knows so well how to wield them as the 


Liberation Society can never be regarded as a con- 


temptible antagonist.” The latter paper prints 
nearly the whole of the address in fall, and 
„G. F. C.“ remarks that anless Churchmen will 
subscribe more liberally for Church-defence pur- 
poses the existence of the National Church is not 
worth ten years’ purchase,” For ourselves we 
should say the rev and we doubt whether it 


to subsidies she Oburch Institution in order to 
quicken the 
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ers will see from our Ecclesiastical Intel- 
1. hat org to ie} Prom Godwin 

m h iled, aud that 
the decision in his favour was q nearly unanimous 
one. This amounts to an expression of opinion that 
the decline in the financial position of the college 
does not owe its origin to any assumed theological 
disrepute. 

While the question of denominational union is 
being discussed in England, it is not sleeping in 
Scotland, It has long been thought that the Free 
and United Presbyterian bodies might be amalga- 
mated. One difficulty in the way arises from the 
different opinions which the two bodies hold with 
respect to the State-Church question, Dr. Cairns 
has this week, at Newcastle, expressed his opinion 
on this point :— 

It absolutely reduces itself to one point—a supposed 
disagreement as to the power of the civil magistrate in 
religion. It is undoubtedly the fact that the great 
ma of United Presby s are Voluntaries, while 
— y the great majori Free Churchmen hold 

e Establishment prinoi at least do not hold the 
opposite. There is no jum Donum received by the 

ree Church, as in Ireland; no State aid, as in Aus- 
tralia ; nor is there the slightest desire or hope of such 
a thing in the breast of any Free Churchman, but only 
& more earnest purpose, from year to year, to work out 
that practical voluntaryism which has already effected 
such wonders. I have long been persuaded that even 
in regard to theory, though they do differ in regard to 
the magistrate’s power, Free Churchmen and United 

byterians do not differ so widely as they once 
thought they did; and the degree to which they have 
been able to approach in Canada and elsewhere—though 
I think they might have united there even with less 
scrupulous care to diminish their differences—is a clear 


in time to come. I hold, then, that union is practicable 
upon the present formula in both Churches as to the 
power of the civil magistrate, and that the understood 
differences might be safely left to private judgment 
without any public recognition or legislation whatever. 

We need not say to our Northern friends that this 
question needs careful handling. Union may un- 
doubtedly be desirable, but anarchy itself is prefer- 
able to compromising any vital principle. We have 
no fear, however, that the United Presbyterian will 
haul down the Voluntary standard one inch from its 
present position. On the other hand, there are 
signs, asin Dr. Guthrie’s address as Moderator last 
May, that the Free Church is becoming disposed to 
hoist such a standard for itself. Walking in the 
light, it is beginning to see the light. As in most 
other matters, we must do the will of God before we 
can thoroughly know it. 


— — 


BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
PART SECOND, 


The second part of Bishop Colenso’s work on the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua was published 
yesterday, and inasmuch as we have this week 
reviewed the first part, we deem it timely to give 
our readers an analysisof this second volume. For 
our judgment on the merits of the first work. we 
refer our readers to our columns of “ Literature.” 


The volume opens with a preface extending to 
thirty-six es, in which the author criticises the 
reception of the first part of his work and defends 
his present ecclesiastical position, On the whole, he 
expresses his satisfaction with the results of bis first 
publication, He believes that there will now exist 
a very general feeling that there is certainly some- 
thing in the story of the Exodus which needs to be 
explained,” and he is confident that the requisite 
attention will be given to the further examination of 
this important subject. He indicates, however, that 
his work was written mainly for the laity of tho 
Church, to whom he looks for ber deliverance from 
the restraints which have hitherto checked freedom 
of thought and speech among her members. He was 
aware, as he had stated, that he had written nothing 
new, but he believes that his remarks were new to 
very many of his readers, lay and clerical. They 
had not, however, been satisfactorily explained, and 
they are not now. Having,“ he says, ‘‘ carefully 
considered the various replies which have hitherto 
been made to my book, I find no occasion to modify 
its conclusions.” That such a work was necessary 
he proceeds to show from the fact that the doctrine 
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of a verbal and literal inspiration of the Scriptures | 
is still generally taught in the Church, and there is, 
therefore, cause for a united effort to be made by 
all lovers of truth to break off from the neck of the 
Church of England the chains of such slavish sub- 
jection.” Some of the principal criticisms by which 
his work has been tried are then noticed, and 

ally the censure tliat has been passed upon him 
for the language which he has used with reference to 
the manner in which the ‘books of Moses“ are 
referred to in the New Testiment. His reply to this 
is that he has supported the orthodox faith in this 
matter; and quotes, in proof of the fact, from the 
work of Dr. Rey, Norrisian Professor of Divinity, 
for many years in the University of Cambridge, 
whose work was the text-book set before himself, as 
one of the subject of examination, by the late Bishop 
of Ely, who ordained him deacon and priest, an 
which is still a standard work for Divinity students. 
In this work (“ Lectures on Divinity’) Dr. Hey 
says, We have now reason to think that no texe, 
or scarcely any, was ever cited or alluded to by our 
Saviour, but according to the notions of the Jews 
then present.” He repeats that the recognition of 
the gradual growth of Jesus, as the Son of Man, in 
human knowledge and science of all kinds, such as 
that which concerns the question of the age and 
authorship of the Pentateuch, is perfectly com- 
patible with—rather is absolutely required by—the 
most orthodox faith in His Divinity, as the Eternal 
Son of God. Having dismissed the critics, the 
Bishop states he is naturally most anxious to see 
what the bishops and doctors of the Church of Eng- 
land will say on the subject of his work, and how 
they will act. He does not agree with the Bishop 
of that a clergyman who doubts or dishelieves 
in the Church’s doctrines should resign his office. 
He questions whether the bishops 10 ves believe 
in some of the statements of the Pentateuch, as, for 
instanoe, in the acoount of the Deluge. What those 
should do who cannot invent any mental excuse for 
using the formularies of the Church is, to omit 
such worde to disobey the law of the Church on 
this point, and take the consequences of the act.” His 
view of the nature of subscription is expressed in the 
following words: 


At the time when we were admitted into her [the 
Church’s] ministry, we heartily believed what we then 
professed to believe, and we gave our assent and consent 
to every of her Liturgy. Bat we did not bind our- 
selves to believe thus always, to the end of our lives. 
God forbid that it should be sup by any that the 


Church of England had committed so great a sin, as to 
biod in this way, for all future time, the very consciences 
of her clergy. But we engaged in her service, it is true, 


upon certain conditions, in virtue of which we are sub- 
ject to her laws, and amenable to her courts in case of 
disobedience. If, therefore, in obedience to a higher 
law than that of the National Church, we now feel it 
necessary to disobey deliberately any one of her direc- 
tions, we must be prepared of course for the oonse- 
quences of such an act. 


With respect to the Church herself, the Bishop 
believes that unless wise and liberal measures, suited 
to the present emergency, are adopted, she is 
threatened with ruin. He believes that it is only 
because her hands are tied that her ministers do not 
now say what they really believe. The cler 
“keep back their thoughts. The chain of sub- 
scription is“ tightly bound“ about their necks. The 
present system is hollow,” and there is an absolute 
necessity for a relaxation of the bonds which 
fetter” the clergy. The Bishop states that he has 
received several letters from clergymen describing 
the miserable state of their minds, and quotes from 
the letter of a curate, who says that he wishes he 
*‘oonld cease to be a teacher of the Bible.” He 
would trust God's Truth to take care of itself in 
the world,” and not seek to prop it up by legal 
enactments, and fence it round by a system of fines 
and forfeitures and Church anathemas.”’ 


The work which follows is devoted to a critical 
examination of the Age and Authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch. With the exception of a portion of the 
first chapter, in which the author re-asserts some of 
the numerical difficulties alluded to in his first book, 
and replies to the arguments by which he has been 
met on these points, with a view to prove that the 
numbers, as stated by him, must be maintained, the 
whole of the work is of a strictly philological cha- 
racter. It is exceedingly difficult to state the details 
of ite ent, partly from their own nature, but 
chiefly from the remarkable arrangement of the 
work, and the anthor’s habit going back - 
wards and forwards in his subject, so as to 
leave one with the impression that it is a col- 
lection of detached thoughts and criticisms, printed 
as just they occurred to the writer. With the 
exception of one portion of the work, the substance 
of his argument will be seen by most Biblical 
students to be not new. Nearly all that the Bisho 
has written has been written before; but not wi 
the same specific purpose, nor, in any single work, 
with such detailed minuteness of criticism. 


The Bishop maintains that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch ; that it was written by more than one 
writer; that it could have had no existence until at 
least some four hundred years after the events which 
are recorded in its pages; that its contents are con- 
tradictory, and in the main not authentic ; and that 
it has no more authority, if so much, than our own 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which, in purpose, it to 
some extent resembles. The auth r seeks to estab- 
lish these conclusions from a minute philological 


— 


examination of the Hebrew text, during which some 
three to four hundred passages of Scriptare, in the 
Pentateuch, and the Books of Joshua, J 


Chronicles, and the Psalms, are passed under re 


es, | establish the conclusion that in 
„Book of Joshua, as soon as the name Jehovah is 


Nearly the whole of the argument, however, {s con- 
‘ined to a critical statement of the Elohistic and 
Jehovistic controversy, which, to use the Bishop’s 
own words, is really the pivot, as it were, upon 
which it turos.” The time and manner when the 
word Elohim (God) ceased to be used, and the word 
Jehovah (Lord) was adopted by the writers of the 
books is the question at issue, a question, however, 
which is put and argued by the author so as to in- 
volee the largest consequences. Other considera- 


tions, however, lead him to adopt the conclusion’ 


that the Peotateuch is the work of more than one 
writer. Thus he maintains that the second account 
of the Creation in Gen. ii. 4—25, together with the 
story of the Fall (Gen. iii.), is manifestly composed 
by a different writer altogether from him who wrote 
the firstlaccount in Gen. i.—ii. 3. So in the accounts 
of the Deluge in Gen. vi. 19 —20, and Gen. vii. 23, 
but the author observes that these aud similar 
matters explain themselves easily when it is observed 
that the former passage is by the hand of that writer 
who uses only Elohim, and the latter o by the 
hand of the other writer, who uses Jehovah as well 
as Elohim. The difficulties—all of which have been 
noticed by the German commentators—relating to 
the West wind” in Ex. x. 19, and which arise from 
a comparison of Deut. xi, 29 30, with Jos. v. 9, and 
from Gen. xiv. 14, and Deut. xxxiv. 1, with Josh. 
xix. 47, and Judges xviii. are also stated as reasons for 
couclading that the first could not have been written 
so early as Moses, nor the second so early as Joshua, 
The Bishop, however, does not quite conclade from 
these and similar contrarieties that Moses never had 
a real existence. Ihe extent to which his inqairies 
on this sabject carry him are expressed in the follow- 


ing words :— 

It is quite possible, and, indeed, as far as present 
. have 8 highly A1 that Moses 
be an historical character that is to say, it is pro 
that legendary stories connected with his name, of 
some remarkable movement in former days, may have 
existed among the Hebrew tribes, and these legends may 
have formed the foundation of the narrative. But this 
is merely conjectural. The result of our enquiries, as 
far as we have proceeded, is that such a narrative as that 
which is contained in the Pentateuch could not have 
been written in the age of Moses, or for some time after- 
wards. But this statement does not amount to s denial 
that the Israelites did leave pt, and remain for a 
time in the wilderness of Sinai, under circumstances 
which produced a profound impression on the national 
mind. And, indeed, it is most reasonable to believe that 
some great event in the ancient history of the Hebrew 
people, of which a traditionary recollection was retained 
among them, may have given to the Elohist the idea 
of his work, and been made by him the basis of his 
story.—P. 185. 

The direct argument on the Elohistic and 
Jehovistic controv extends over some hundred 
and twenty pages. It commences with the passage 
from Exodus vi. 2—S, which begins as follows :— 
And God spake unto Moses, said unto him, I 
am JEHOVAH. And Lap unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of the God 
Almighty (EL SHappatr) but by my name Jznovan 
was | not known tothem.” On which Dr. Colenso 
reminds his readers that it was put into the mouth 
of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 22), Isaac (xxvi. 22), and 
Jacob (xxyii. 16), and that it was not only known to 
these but to a multitude of others—to Eve (iv. i.) 
and Lamech (v. 29) before the flood, and to Noah 
after it (ix. 76), as also Sarai, Rebekah, Leah, 
Rachel, Laban, Bethuel, and even to heathens, as to 
Abimelech (xxvi. 28). This, however, he considers 
is easily explained when we know that different 
writers were concerned in composing the narrative of 
the Book of Genesis. An examination of all the 
we names inthe earlier part of the Old Testament 

erived respectively from Elohim and Jehovah 
follows; and sa line is attempted to be indicated 
between the two or more writers. The word 
‘*Moriah” (Gen. xxii. 2) stands in the way of the 
author's conclusions on this subject, and a chapter is 
devoted to the proof that it could not have been a 
word conpounded with Jehowah. In this he is in 


especial conflict with Hengstenberg, and he replies | 80 


to the arguments of that writer at 21 0 His 
conclusion is that Mount Gerizim is re to. 


Larger conclusions, however, than this, are drawn 
from the whole argament, One is, that it is not 
necessary to believe that the name Jehovah really 
originated in the way described in Ex. vi. With 
whom, then, did it originate? Having come to the 
conclusion, from the evidence adduced, that the 
Pentateuch must have been written at a time later 
than the age of Moses or Joshua, Dr. Colenso arrives 
at the conclusion that the Elohistic writer of the 
books was the prophet Samuel. He remarks on the 
fact that Samuel did occupy himself with historical 
labours, and supposes that he may have been 
aided by the ons of the prophets.” He admits, 
however, that while there are very strong reasons 
for ascribing the Elohistic document which forme the 
groundwork of these books, certainly to the age, and 
therefore, probably also to the haud of Samuel, yet 
that is a question merely of probability.” 


The ground which Dr. Colenso has hitherto gone 
over will be pretty familiar to Biblical etudents, 
Not so, however, the special argument by which he 
seeks to support his conclusions from a critical 
examination of the Book of Psalms. Into the whole 
of this book he extends—what has not been done 
before—the Elohistic and Jehovistic inquiry. The 
object of this inquiry is to prove that the Elohistic 
portion of the Pentateuch must have been written at 
the same period that the earlier Psalms of David 
were written. Having already endeavoured to 
Pentateuch and 


books 
of K The 
Psalms are tried by the theory. With 
to the earliest Psalms Dr. Colenso observes 
David does not make use of the name Jehovah as 


freely as we should expect him to use it, from what 
we find in the Pentateach "—as freely, that is to say, 
as if the name had been historically the familiar 
Bat when, from intimacy 


Book I. contains Jehovah four times to Elohim once. 

Book II. contains Elohim six times to Jehovah once. 

Book III. (Psalms of Asaph) contains Elohim four 
times to Jehovah once. 

Book III. (other Psalms) contains Jehovah three times 
to Elohim once. 

Book IV. contains Jehovah four times to Elohim 
once. 

Book V. contains Jehovah seven times to Elohim 
once. 


His ＋ bey these nnn 14 “ van a 
t whi ey are supported, is 5 

Tellowal had been but newly formed, or at least 
newly ado and introduced, by some great, wise, 
and patriotic master-mind—very Samuel— 
at the time when gerd , the ae = 
the special purpose, Y. of conso an 
mainbainin Pubs civil and 
Hebrew tn 


a borah mast have | 
Psa. Ixviii., and is probably only a Lay of Ancient 


Israel” ; that Joshua was only mythical or ps 
legendery personage, whose « nded 
th Jehovab, certainly originated in an age not 


earlier than that of Samael,” and so on. 


In the Summary of the Results of this part of 
his work the author defends his general theory 
against modern critics, and boldly attacks the 
writers of Aids to Faith,” and in conolud: 
remarks avows that his conclusions must be ae 0 


to su 


falli 
regards him asa t religious statesman 
for God, teachi The panei in his “* life-like 


in n series o 


es based on legundary tote 
or alt ages, 


but nant with holy instruction 
according to the views ofs devout religious man of 
those days.” He does not believe the b ok 


was 2 known until hundreds of years after - 
. He still regards it, however, as the best 
of books,” and remarks that While the Bible is not 
God's Word,’ assuredly God's Word will be heard 
in the Bible.” 


The author throughout this work makes copious 
references to and quotations from the works of 
modern German scholars, such as Keil, yn a 
berg, Ewald Beek, and Hupfeld. olars 
are referred to more s „ He is ly in 
agreement with the most advanced of the wettert 
named, excepting in treating of the Psalms, where 
he usually defers to the authority of Hengstenberg. 


A “Third Part“ of this work is promised, in 
which the author says he shall endeavour to assign 
the different parts of the Book of Genesis to their 
respective writers. 


Tus New Arrican Bisnorps, the Rev. W. Tozer, 
for Central Africa, and the Rev. A. Twells, for 
uthern Africa, were consecrated on Monday in 
Westminster Abbey by the Archbishop of Canter- 
— with the usual ceremonial. The Bishop of 
Oxford preached the sermon. 


THe Rev. J. Serta Martin, the celebrated 
young coloured minister, of Boston, United States, 
well known for bis eloquent orations on the American 
crisis, delivered in Kagland some eighteen months 
ago, arrived at Liverpool by the on the 20th. 

e understand he bas been invited to take the 
torate of a church in the subarbs of London. 
— Morning Star. 

Tux CHAPLAINCY oF THE Hobsx or Commons. — 
The Speaker has conferred the Chaplaincy of the 
House of Commons, vacant by the death of Arch- 
deacon Drury, on the Rev. Charles Merivale, rector 
of Lawford, Essex, author of The Hi of the 
Romans under the Empire,” and brother of Mr. Her- 
ar Sniping Under Secretary of State for India. 


NONCON FORMISTS AND THE East Kent ELxoriox. 
—A Kentish correspondent writes :—*‘‘ As one of the 
committee for securing the return of Sir E. C. 
Dering, and an active canvasser, I think it is only 
right to inform you that that'gentleman is indebted 
to the Nonconformist portion of the electors for the 
very ready and unanimous sup which they 
tendered to him, against the almost unanimous 
(excepting five) opposition of the Established clergy.’ 
— Liberator. 

Muniricent Bequests —By the death of Mrs, 
Scott, widow of John Scott, Eeq., the followin 
societies will receive ueste :—The Chu 
and Foreign Bible 
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that while we cordially approve of the general 
principles and the particular methods laid down 
in this scheme of Church extension, we are 
shocked at the narrow and bitter sectarianism of 
spirit in which it is intended to be applied. The 
Rev. W. Emery, in describing an experiment 
made in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, alluded 
to the locality in which it was decided to try it, 
as one “where were a thousand people almost 
utterly neglected, where Dissent was beginning 
to rise, and a Dissenting School Chapel erected.’ 
He spoke of the room offered by the committee 
of the Industrial School for the intended Church 
services, as & capable of holding 150 persons, and, 
as it happened, close to the Dissenting School 
Chapel "—and he regarded it as a prime feature 
of enecess that, as a result of Church activity, 
“te Dissenting School Chapel is closed for 
or vice, and only used for a school which is 
diminishing.” Mr. A. Brady, deseribing a 
similar effort in the deanery of Barking, said, 
“It is a very hopeful sign that even Dissenters 
are helping in the good work.” And then, as if 
to show how impossible it was for him to under- 
stand an unsectarian desire to extend the Church 
of Christ, he added, “ It is not for me to deter- 
mine what motive has prompted them, but it is 
well known that to build a church in a new 
neighbourhood vastly improves the value of 
building-land.” Appreciative gratitude! Clergy 
and laity are alike in thia respect. The State- 
Church system has stunted their sympathies, 
The spirit of ecclesiastical ascendancy poisons 
their very hearts, and shrivels them up within 
the narrowest limits. They cannot even say, 
“ He was a good man, and built usa synagogue.” 
They prefer to attribute what is done for them to 
mercenary motives. Their most sacred law is, 
“The Jews have no dealings with the Sama- 
ritans.” Differences of opinion or faith even in 
non-essentials, are tolerated by law, but not by 
them. All difference from them is treated as an 
encroachment on their exclusiveness, and they 
Ay, Master, we saw one casting out devils in 
Thy name, and we forbad him, because he fol- 
lowed not with us.” Poor dwarfed souls, far 
worthier of pity than of anger, do they expect 
by the manifestation of such a temper to help on 
Christ’s glorious kingdom, and make it universal ? 
What a pity it is they do not know what to do 
with the pearls they possess, without using them 
to gratify their own vanity and jealousy! We 
commend to them a fresh study of the gospels 
and epistles. Perhaps it may open their eyes to 
the truth that “ in every age, he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted by Him“ 
—a truth, we make bold to add, that they cannot 
receixe without a complete revolution of their 
Phar isaical pride and intolerance. 


XCCLESLASTICAL NOTES, 


Wuar is Convocation? This question is likely 
to assume a very practical importance during the 
present week. On the same day that the Houses of 
Parliament assemble for the despatch of business, 
Convocation will assemble for the purpose of talk. 
This is no exaggeration or caricature of its office. 
An English Churchman has told us that the Church 
Parliament is allowed to meet every year, as a 
matter of form, but is not allowed to do anything.” 
So the Bishop of Lincoln has described it as a purely 
** deliberative” body, and Archdeacon Denison, having 
before his eyes the possibility of another suspension 
of its powers such as occurred when it proceeded to a 
synodical judgment on Bishop Hoadley’s celebrated 
sermon in 1717, has protested against ite being 
regarded as anything but a ‘‘ deliberative assembly.” 
The notices of motion, however, that will be before 
this body on Thursday, seem to indicate that if it is 
not intended to proceed to legislation, it is intended, 
if possible, to proceed to judgment on certain 
ecclesiastical matters which will have all the moral 
and social, if not the legal effect of declaratory laws. 
Sixteen subjects are to be formally brought be- 
fore the Lower House, tifteen of which relate to 
matters of Church organisation and worship. The 
first of these is very curious, It is a notice given 
by the Rev. Sir Henry Thompson in favour of a 
committee to suggest such chanyes in the constitution 
of the House as may secure to it the contidence of 
the parochial clergy, of the laity, and the Govern- 
ment.” What an admission! A Welsh clergyman, 
who has apparently been reading the proceedings of 
the Liberation Society’s Conference at Swansea, 
and is evidently afraid that it will be followed 
by some practical results, will ask the House to 
proceed to the Upper House and join with it in an 
humble address to her Majesty in favour of a reform 
of the ecclesiastical revenues of Wales. Cathedral 
reform, missions and missionary bishoprics, church 
music, hymu-booke, the training of candidates for 
holy ordere, and minor subjects, follow. Convocation 
is likely, therefore, to have its hands full, and the 
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public will be curious to see the manner in which it 
will behave itself. These notices indicate that the 
mind of the Church is fermenting, and that new life 
is throbbing in its veins. But of what use is life if 
body and limbs are fettered? Of what use is Con- 
vocation, if, to quote the Bishop of Oxford’s words, 
the Church has given up the “great and natural 
liberties” without which it cannot take action? It 
is something, however, to see that the members of 
Convocation, after some six years tentative exercise 
of their powers, feel at liberty to talk. By-and-bye, 
perhaps, we shall find some more noble son of the 
Church crying, as one has already cried, ‘‘ We must 
have liberty—not the chains and entanglements of a 
State protection, which while it embraces kills, and 


while it flatters poisons, but the freedom of the 
children of God.” 

Before all the subjects, however, which we have 
named above rises one which is likely to engross the | 
most absorbing attention of both Houses of Convoca- 
tion. This is a motion of Arclideacon Denison's, | 
which, by its nature, takes precedence of all the 
others. It runs to the effect that the standing orders 
of the House be suspended in order that Bishop | 
Colenso’s book may be taken into consideration. 
The analysis which we have given of the second part | 
of this book will indicate the kind of discussion | 
which may be expected to follow from this motion. 
It will be seen that the Bishop has expressed his de- 
termination to remain in the Church until the law 
compels him to leave it. Apart, therefore, from 
theology, the question will now formally arise 
whether it is possible to eject him from his bishopric ? 
The highest ecclesiastical lawyers, we believe, have 
given their opinion to the effect that this is not pos- 
sible, but it has been suggested that her Majesty in 
Council may be able to do it. We ourselves doubt 
this; but it is an interesting question, and one 
which, in all probability, we shall now see settled. 
It may be, however, all that will be really done will 
be what is suggested in the Record of Monday—viz., 
that the bishops and clergy disavow the imputations 
on their faith and honesty which Dr. Colenso has 
mace in the preface to his new work. Meantime, as 
the Liberator asks, what becomes of the Bulwark 
of Orthodoxy” if a Bishop may give expression to 
what are termed “heretical, infidel, and blas- 
phemous views, and still remain a Bishop? 

There are some four hundred Church- Defence 
Associations in the kingdom, and the recent proceed- 
ings of two of these bodies are now before us. At 
a meeting at Axbridge, the proceedings, though 
lengthy, were not very remarkable. We find, how- 
ever, Mr. Prideaux, a barrister, maintaining that, 
** ecclesiastically speaking, Dissenters had no position 
in this country.” The remainder of the speeches 
consisted of the usual amount of declamation against 
the measures supported by the Liberation Society in 
Parliament. One exception, however. The Rev, 
Prebendary Fagan, in adverting to money matters, 
stated that the Church Institution was now 1,00v/. 
in debt. At the meeting of the Horsmonden (Kent) 
Association, Mr. Beresford Hope enlarged, after his 
customary manner, on all Church topics. With 
respect to Church-rates, he expressed his opinion 
that another Church-rate division in Parliament 
would result in the same tie as before. Very well! 
We can fight such a battle longer than the Church. 
Every debate on this question lets light on the 
character of the Establishment. 

The Guardian has followed the Clertcal Journal 
and the Standard iu favour of a reform of Church 
patronage. It takes occasion, from the recent dis- 
cussions respecting the deticiency and character of 
candidates for Holy Orders, to suggest that the im- 
probability of obtaining a competent maintenance 
has some connection with the matter. It, therefore, 
advocates, first, a reform of the patronage in the 
hands of the Prime Minister, the Chancellor, the 
Bishops, and the Chapters, It says that the present 
system ‘‘ administers to the aggrandisement of the 
family or friends of these patrons,” and that it is at 
best but % decent lottery,’ while the ecclesias- 
tical patronage is characterised by circumstances 
which makes it not wholly unlike the jobbery of 
political patrons.” 

Both this journal and the Anglish Churchman de- 
vote considerable space to the New Year's address 
of the Liberation Society. The former says :— 
Among the storm-birds which hover over the rising 
waves it would be strange indeed if we missed the 
emissaries of the Liberation Society. No political 
organisation is more active or better served ; it loses 
no opportunity for mustering its forces, lets slip no 
chance of sounding its war-note.” Recapitulating 
the practical measures suggested in this address, it 
adds: — These are powerful weapons, and a body 
which knows so well how to wield them as the 


Liberation Society can never be regarded as a con- 


Fen. 4, 1863. 
temptible antagonist.” The latter paper prints 
nearly the whole of the address in full, and 
„G. F. C.“ remarks that unless Churchmen will 
subscribe more liberally for Church- defence pur- 
poses the existence of the National Church is not 
worth ten years’ purchase,” For ourselves we 
should say the reverse, and we doubt whether it 
would not be worth while forthe Liberation Society 
to subsidise the Church Iustitution in order to 
quicken the controversy. 

Our readers will see from our Ecclesiastical Intel- 
ligence that the effort to eject Professor Godwin 
from his chair at New College has failed, and that 
the decision in his favour was a nearly unanimous 
one. This amounts to an expression of opiniou that 
the decline in the financial position of the college 
does not owe its origin to any assumed theoiogival 
disrepute. 

While the question of denominational union is 


being discussed in England, it is not sleeping in 


Scotland, It has long been thought that the Free 
and United Presbyterian bodies might be amaly.- 
mated. One difficulty in the way arises from the 
different opinions which the two bodies hold with 
respect to the State-Church question, Dr. Cairns 
has this week, at Newcastle, expreesed his opinion 
on this point :— 

It absolutely reduces itself to one point—a suppose 
disagreement as to the power of the civil magistrate in 
religion. It is undoubtedly the fact that the great 
majority of United Presbyterians are Voluntaries, while 
probably the great majority of Free Churchmen hold 
the Establishment principle, or at least do not hold the 
opposite. There is no Reyium Donum received by the 
Free Church, as in Ireland; no State aid, as in Aus- 
tralia; nor is there the slightest desire or hope of such 
a thing in the breast of any Free Churchman, but ouly 
n more earnest purpose, from year to year, to work out 
that practical voluntaryism which has already effected 
such wonders. I have long been persuaded that even 
in regard to theory, though they do differ in regard to 
the magistrate’s power, Free Churchmen and United 
Presbyterians do not differ so widely as they once 
thought they did; and the degree to which they have 
been able to approach in Canada and elsewhere —though 
I think they might have united there even with lese 
scrupulous care to diminish their ditferences—is a clear 
proof that they hold much in common as to what is the 
magistrate’s duty and as to what is not his duty, and 
might unite, as has been done in these colonies, without 
the slightest danger of their ecclesiastical action being 
disturbed by the points about which they would still 
need to agree to differ. So far as | remember, there 
has been little, if anything, done by the Free Charch 
Assembly since the disruption to which I or any other 
Voluntary could take exception; and as little done by 
the United Presbyterian Synod open to Free Church 
challenge; nor is there the least prospect of this basis 
of harmonious action being at all disturbed or narrowe:dl 
in time to come. I hold, then, that union is practicable 
upon the present formula in both Churches as to the 
power of the civil magistrate, and that the understood 
differences might be safely left to private judgment 
without any public recognition or legislation whatever. 


We need not say to our Northern friends that this 
question needs careful handling. Union may un- 
doubtedly be desirable, but anarchy itself is prefer- 
able to compromising any vital principle. We have 
no fear, however, that the United Presbyterian will 
haul down the Voluntary standard one inch from its 
present position. On the other hand, there are 
signs, asin Dr, Guthrie’s address as Moderator last 
May, that the Free Church is becoming disposed to 
hoist such a standard for itself. Walking in the 
light, it is beginning to see the light. As in most 
other matters, we must do the will of God before we 
can thoroughly know it. 


BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH., 
PART SECOND, 


The second part of Bishop Colenso’s work on the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua was published 
yesterday, and inasmuch as we have this week 
reviewed the first part, we deem it timely to give 
our readers an analysis of this second volume. For 
our judgment on the merits of the tirst work, we 
refer our readers to our columns of Literature.” 


The volume opens with a preface extending to 
thirty-six pages, in which the author criticises the 
reception of the first part of bis work and defends 
his present ecclesiastical position. On the whole, he 
expresses his satisfaction with the results of his tirst 
publication. He believes that there will now exist 
a very general feeling that there 1s certainly some- 
thing in the story of the Exodus which needs to be 
explained,” aud he is confident that the requisite 
attention will be given to the farther examination of 
this important subject. He indicates, however, that 
his work was written mainly for the laity of tho 
Church, to whom he looks for her deliverance from 
the restraints which have hitherto checked freedom 
of thought and speech among her members, He was 
aware, as he had stated, that he had written nothing 
new, but he believes that his remarks were new to 
very many of his readers, lay and clerical. They 
had not, however, been satisfactorily explained, and 
they are not now. Having,” he says, ** cwefully 
considered the various replies which have hitherto 
been made to my book, | tind no occasion to modify 
its conclusions.” That such a work was necessary 
he proceeds to show from the fact that the doctrine 
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of a verbal and literal inspiration of the Scriptures | Nearly the whole of the argument, however, is con- 
is still generally taught in the Church, and there is, ‘nel to a Critical statement of the Elohistic and 
therefore, cause for a united effort to be made by | Jchovistic controversy, which, to use the Bishops 
all lovers of truth to break off from the neck of the | own words, is“ really the pivot, as it were, upon 
Church of England the chains of such slavish sub- | which it turos.” The time and manner when the 
jection.” Some of the principal criticisms by which | word Elohim (God) ceased to be used, and the word 
his work has been tried are then tm el. inf Jehowah (Lord) wis a iopted by the writers of the 
especially the censure t iat has been passed upon him | books is the question at issue, a question, however, 
for the languave which he hes used with reference to | which is put and argued by the suthor se as to in- 
the manner in which the “boots of Moses” are volee the largest consequences. Other considera— 
referred to in tie N iw lest ment. 1115 repuy to this | tome, however, lead him t» adopt the conclusion 
is that he has supported the orthodox faith in this | that the Peotateu-h 14 the work of more than one 
matter: and quotes, in proof of the fact, from the | writer. 
work of Dr. Hoy, Norrisian Professor of Divinity, | of the Creation in Gen, ii. 4—25, together with the 
for many years in the University of Cimbridge, | story of the Fall (Gen. in.). is manifestly composed 
whose work was the text-book ect before himself, as bv a different writer aitosether from him who wrote 
one of the subject of examination, by the late Bishop | vhe first account in Gen. i.“ ii. 3. Soin the accounts 
of Ely, who ordained him deem ant priest, an of the Deluge in Gen, vi. 19 
which is still a standard work for Divinity students. | but the anthor observes that these and similar 
In this work (' Lectures on Divinity”) De. y | matters explain themselves easily when it ts observed 
BAYS, „We have now re:son to think that no tox, tet the former passage ta by the hand of that writer 
or scarcely any, was ever cited or alluded to by our! who uses only Elohim, and the latter passage by the 
Saviour, but ac wording to the notions of the Jews | hand of the other writer, who uses Jehoveh as well 


— 


then present.” He reports that the receguit of }as Elohim, The difficulties—all of which have been 
the gradual growth Ju asthe Son of Mm, in noticed by the German commentators. relating to 


human koowledwe Lesienee of all kin ls, such as | the ** [best wind” in x. x 19. aud which arise from 
that which concerns the question of the age ana comparison of Deat. xi. 20 -30, with Jos. v. 0, and 
authorship of the Ventseuch, is perfectly com- from Gen, xiv. 14, and Deut. xxxiv. I, with Josh. 
patible with—rather is abeolutely required by—the | xtx. 47, and Judges xviii. are also stated as reasons for 
most orthodox faith in [la Divinity, as the Eternal | conclading that the first could not have been written 
Son of God. Havioy dismissed the critics, the | eo early as Mosea, nor the second so early as Joshua, 
Bishop states he is natarally mort anxious to see | The Bishop, however, does not quite e melode from 
what the bishops and doctors of the Charch of Eng- | these and similar contrarieties that Moses never had 
land will say on the subject of his work, and how | 4 real existence, 
they will act. He does not agree with the Bishop | on this sabject carry him are expressed in the follow- 
of London that a clergyman who doubte or disbelieves ing words :— 

in the Church's doctrines should resign his office. 
He questions whether the bishops themselves believe 
in some of the statements of the Pentateuch, as, for 
instance, in the aceount of the De'nge. What those 
should do who cannot invent any mental excuse for 
using the formularies of the Church is, “to omit 
such words—to disobey the law of the Church on 
this point, and take the consequences of the act.“ His 
view of the nature of subscription is expressed in the 
following words: 


It is quite possible, and, indeed, as far as our present 
enquiries have gone, highly probable, that Moses may 
be an historical character—that is to say, it is probable 
that legendary stories connected with his name, of 
some remarkable movement in former days, may have 
existed among the Hebrew tribes, and these legends may 
have formed the foundation of the narrative. 
is merely conjectural, The result of our enquiries, as 
far as we have proceeded, is that such «a narrative as that 
which is contained in the Pentateuch could not have 

been written in the age of Moses, or for some time after- 
wards. But this statement does not amount to a denial 
that the Israelites did leave Egypt, and remain for a 
time in the wilderness of Sinai, under circumstances 
which produced a profound impression on the national 
| mind. And, indeed, it is most reasonable to believe that 
some great event in the ancient history of the Hebrew 
people, of which a traditionary recollection was retained 


At the time when we were admitted into her [the 
Church’s| ministry, we heartily believed what we then 
professed to believe, and we gave our assent and consent 
to every part of her Liturgy. But we dul not bind our- 
selves to believe thus always, to the end of our lives. 
God forbid that it should be supposed by any that the 
Church of England had committed so great a sin, as to 
biud in this way, for all future time, the very consciences 
of her clergy. But we engaged in her service, it is true, 
upon certain conditions, in virtue of which we are sub. 
ject to her laws, and amenable to her courts in case of 
disobedience. If, therefore, in obedience to a higher 
law than that of the National Church, we now feel it 
necessary to disobey deliberately any one of her diree- 
tions, we must be prepared of course for the cunse- | 
quences of such an net. 


With respect to the Church herself, the Bishop 
believes that unless wise and liberal measures, suited 
to the present emergency, are adopted, she is 
threatened with ruin. IIe believes that it is only 
because her hands are tied that her ministers do not 
now say what they really believe. The clergy 
“keep back their thoughts. The chain of sub- 
scription is tightly bound about their necks. The 
present system is hollow,” and there is an absolute 
necessity for a relaxation of the bonds which 
fetter” the clergy. The Bishop states that he has 
received several letters from clergymen describing 
the miserable state of their minds, and quotes from 
the letter of a curate, who says that he wishes he 
„could cease to be a teacher of the Bible.” He 
would trust God's Truth to take care of itself in 


of his work, and been made by him the basis of his 
story. P. 185, 

The direct argument on the Elohistic and 
Jchovistic controversy extends over some hundred 
and twenty pages. It commences with the passage 
from Exodus vi, 2—8, which begins as follows: 
And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, | 
amJkuovaAn, And | appeared unto Abraham, unto 

Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of the Cod 
Almighty (EL Suappat) but by my name Jovan 
was | not known to them. On which Dr. Colenso 
reminds his readers that it was put into the mouth 
of Abraham (CGleu. xiv. 22), Isaac (xxvi. 22), and 
Jacob (xxvii. 16), and that it was not only kaown to 


after it (ix. 26), as also Sarai, Rebekah, 
Rachel, Laban, Bethuel, and even to heathens, as to 
Abimelech (xxvi. 28). 


writers were concerned in composing the narrative of 
the Book of Genesis.“ An examination of all the 
derived respectively from Elohim 
enactments, and fence it round by a system of fines | between the two or more writers. 
and forfeitures and Church anathemas.”’ ‘* Moriah” (Gen, xxii. 2) stands in the way of the 
The work which follows is devoted to a critica] àuthor's conclusions on this subject, and a chapter is 


examination of the Aye and Authorship of the Pen- devoted to the proof that it could not have been a 
tateuch. With the exception of à portion of the word conpoanded with Jehovah. In this he is in 


first chapter, in which the author re-asserts some of 
the numerical difficulties alluded to in his first book, ruil . | 
and replies to the arguments by which he has been conclusion is that Mount Gerizim is referred to. 
met on these points, with a view to prove that the Larger conclusions, however, than this, are drawn 
numbers, as stated by him, must be maintained, the from the whole argament, 
whole of the work is of a strictly philological cha- 
racter. It is exceedingly ditlicult to state the details 
of its argument, partly from their own nature, but 
chiefly from the remarkable arrangement of the 
work, and the author's habit of going back- 
wards and forwards in his subject, so as to 
leave one with the impression that it is a col- 
lection of detached thoughts and criticisms, printed 
as just they occurred to the writer. With the 
exception of one portion of the work, the substance 
of his argument will be seen by most Biblical 
students to be not new. Nearly ali that the Bishop 
has written has been written before; but not with 
the same specilic purpose, nor, in any siugle work, 
with such detailed minuteness of criticism, 
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originated in the way described in Ex. vi. With 
whom, then, did it ornginate? Having come to the 
conclusion, from the evidence adduced, that the 
Pentateuch must have been written at a time later 
than the age of Moses or Joshua, Dr. Colenso arrives 
at the conclusion that the Elohistic writer of the 
books was the prophet Samuel. He remarks on the 
fact that Samuel did occupy himself with historical 
labours, and supposes that he may have been 
aided by the “ sous of the prophets.” He admits, 
however, that“ while there are very strong reasons 
for ascribiny the Elohistic document which tortus the 
groundwork of these books, certainly to the age, and 
therefore, probably also to the hand of Samuel, yet 
The Bishop maintains that Moses did not write the that is a question merely of probability.” 
Pentateuch ; that it was written by more than one | 
writer; that it could have had no existence until at 
least some four handecd yoars iiter the ¢ vents which 
are recorded in its pases; that ity contents are con- 
tradictory, and in the main not authentic; and that 
it has no more authority, i so much, than our own 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicic, which, in purpose, it to 
some extent resembles. The auth receks to esta. | 
lish these conelusions from a minute pinlolozics! 
examination of the Hebrew text, during which some 
three to four hundred passages of Scripture, in the 


The ground which Dr. Colenso has hitherto gone 
over will be pretty familiar to Libhesl etudents, 
Not 80, however, the bp ci | argument by which he 
examination of the book of Psalms. Into the whole 
„ ‘ore—the Elohistic aad Jehovistie inquiry. The 
Go t of this Inquiry is to ] rove th, it the Ki ohistie 
portion of the Pentateuch must have been written at 


were written, Having already endeavoured to 


Pentateuch, and the Books of Joshua, Judges, | establish the conclusion that in the Pentateuch and | societies will receive large be 


, This, however, he considers | 
Lis easily explained when we know that different agreement with the most advanced ” of the writers 


proper names iu the earlier part of the Old Testament 
and Jehovah | 


the world,” and not seek to“ prop it up by legal | follows; and a line is attempted to be indicated | 
The word | 


| 


especial conflict with Hengstenberg, and he replies Southern Africa, were consecrated on Monday in 


to the arguments of that writer at great length. His | West 
bury with the usual ceremonial, 


Thus he maintains that the second acconnt | 
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proclaimed, it appears constantly in every page as 
the ruling name, he follows the conclusion up by a 
table the results of which establish the fact with 
respect to all the historical books from Exodus t 

the Second Book of Kings. The Five Books of 
Psalms are tried by the same theory, Wath regard 
to the earliest Paalms Dr, Colenso observes that 
David does note mike use of the name Jehovah as 
freely as we should expect him to use it, from what 
we tind in the Pentat- ach "—as freely, that is to say, 
as if the name had been historically the familiar 
name of the Almighty. Bat when, from intimacy 
with Samuel, he became familiar with it, it began to 
be used more freely. The following are the results 
of the author's philological statistics on this 


subject :— 


20, and Gen. wir. 23. 


Book I. contains Jehovah four times to Elohim once. 

Book II. contains Elohim six times to Jehovah once. 

ook III. (Psalms of Asaph) contains Elohim four 
times to Jehovah once. 

Book III. (other Psalms) contains Jehovah three times 
to Elohim once, 

Book IV. contains Jehovah four times to 
once, 

Book V. contains Jehovah 
once. 


Elohim 


seven times to Elohim 


lis inference from these results, and the argu- 


ment by which they are supported, is that the word 


i 


‘the extent to which his inquiries | 


But this 


among them, may have given to the Elohist the idea | 


| 


i 


Jehovah had been but newly formed, or at least 
newly adopted and introduced, by some great, wise, 
and patriotic master-mind—very probably Samuel— 
at the time when David came to the throne, with 
the special purpose, probably, of consolidating and 
maintaining the civil and religious unity of the 
Hebrew tribes, under the experiment of a new 
kingdom, " 


Some incidental conclusions, separately argued, 
accompany the general one, as, for instance, that the 


Song of Deborah must have been written after 


Psa. Ixviii., and is probably only a Lay of Ancient 
Israel“; that Joshua was onlya mythical or perhaps 
legendary personage, whose second name, confounded 
with Jehovah, certainly originated in an age not 
earlier than that of Samael,” and so on. 


In tho“ Summary of the Results of this part of 
his work the author defends his general theory 
against modern critics, and boldly attacks thw 
writers of ** Aids to Faith,” and in his concluding 
remarks avows that his conclusions must be accepted, 
at any cost or sacrifice, because the truth te- 
quires it. What these coaclasions are he is most 
careful to recapitulate. He thus describes how tho 
idea of such a book might have grown in Samuel's 
mind, premising that there is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that be ever professed to be recording in- 
fallible truth, or even actual historical truth. He 
regards him asa great religious statesman speaking 
for God, teaching the people in his life-like” story, 
in a series of parables based on legendary facts, 
but pregnant with holy instruction for all ages, 


according to the views of a devout religious mau of 


those days.’ 


W rds. 


lie does not believe that the b ok 
was generally known until hundreds of years after- 
lie still regards it, however, as the best 


of books,” and remarks that while the Bible is not 


these but to a multitude of others—to Eve (iv. ) | 


and Lamech (v. 20) before the flood, and to Noah | references to and quotations from the works of 
Leah, | modern German scholars, such as Keil, age x10 


‘God's Word,’ assuredly God's Word will be heard 
in the Bible.” 


The author throughout this work makes copious 


berg, Ewald Beek, and — „English scholars 
are referred to more sparingly. He is generally in 


named, excepting in treating of the Psalms, where 
he usually defers to the authority of Hengstenberg. 


A Third Part“ of this work is promised, in 
which the author says he shall endeavour to assign 
the different parts of the Book of Genesis to their 
respective writers. 


Tur New Arrican Bisnops, the Rev. W. Tozer, 
for Central Africa, and the Rev. A. Twells, for 


minster Abbey by the Archbishop of Canter- 
The Bishop of 


Oxford preached the sermon, 


One is, that it is not 
necessary to belicve that the name Jehovah really | 


i 


seeks to support his conclusions from a critical | 


Tue Rev. J. Serta Manrin, the celebrated 
young coloured minister, of Boston, United States, 
well known for his eloquent orations on the American 
crisis, delivered in Kugland some eighteen months 
ago, arrived at Liverpool by the Asia on the 2th. 
We understand he bas been invited to take the pas- 
torate of a church in the suburbs of London, 
— Morning Star, 

Inn CHAPLAINCY oF THE Hous or Commons, — 
The Speaker has conferred the Chaplaincy of the 
llouse of Commons, vacant by the death of Arch 
deacon Drury, on the Rev, Charles Merivale, rector 
of Lawford, Essex, author of ** The History of the 
Komans under the Empire,” and brother of Mr. Her- 
man Merivale, Under Secretary of State for India, 
— Observer. 

NoNCONPFORMISTS AND THE East Kent Eee. 

A Wentish correspondent writes: As one of the 
committee for securing the return of Sir K. ©. 
Denny, snd an active canvasser, | think it is only 
right to inform you that that gentleman is indebted 


to the Nonconformist portion of the electors for the 


oof t 18 book he ext nds—what has not been done | 


the same period that the earlier Psalins of David | 


very ready and unanimous support which they 
tendered to him, against the almost unanimous 
(excepting five) opposition of the Established clergy.’ 
— Liberator, 


Munivricenr Breqursts.—By the death of Mra, 


Scott, widow of John Scott, Esq., the following 


uests :- The Church 


Chronicles, and the Psalms, are passed under review. | Book of Joshua, as soon as the name Jehovah is | Missionary Society, the British and Foreign Bible 
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paid to the above-named societies on the 
death of Mr. Scott in 1846, will amount to about 
100, 0001. 

Fresca Prorestant Lapres AvD THE SPANISH 
Perseoution.—‘* We understand,” says the Journal 
de Rouen, ** that the Protestant ladies of France are 
at this moment signing a petition to be addressed to 
the Queen of Spain, praying for the pardon of 
Matamoros and Alhama, lately condemned to nine 
years’ imprisonment for having circulated the Bible 
in Spain, and read prayers according to the reformed 
religion, The petition is said to have already 
received a large number of signatures.’’ 

Tux Prunsrxap Cuurcu-rate Case. — A final 
decision has been given in the Plumstead church- 
rate case. When the action was tried before Mr. 
Baron Martin, a verdict was given for the plaintiff, 
Mr. White, with 40s. damages, on the d that 
the rate was invalid, the chairman at meeti 
at which it was laid having refused to grant a po 
which {was demanded. Subsequently Mr. Bovill, 
for the defendants, the churchwardens, obtained a 
rule to show cause why the verdict should not be 
set aside, and on Friday, in the Court of Common 
Pleas, that rule was argued. The judges held that the 
rate was invalid, that therefore the verdict was 
right, and that the rule must be discharged. 


—— — IN . bill has been introduced 
n the Legislative neil of India to legalise all 
i of Christians in India contracted 


1851 in the of in holy orders, 
n persons not y 

and to prevent all doubts as to the legality of Dis- 
senters’ and native Christians’ marriages for the 
fature, caused by the decision of the House of Lords 
that the English common law applies to Indian 
marriages. As native Christians in thousands are 
scattered over parte of India under pastors of their 
own race, far from clergymen and marriage 
registrars, persons are to be appointed for this class 
to register in a simple form, before witnesses, the 
consent of a couple to become man and wife. Being 
Christians they are to be subject to the Christian 
law of affinity and consanguinity, and polygamy is 
not permit 

CLosInc oF LitIveRPoot PUBLIC- HOUSES ON 
Sunpay.—A movement has been set on foot in 
Liverpool for the pur of securing an enactment 
making the closing of houses for the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks on Sunday compulsory. The licensed 
victuallers of Liverpool have had an interview with 
a deputation of clergymen, and have stated that 
should public opinion be in favour of the insertion of 
a clause in the new Liverpool Licensing Bill, which 
would have the effect of closing the public-houses on 
a Sunday, and if the trade aleo are in favour of such 
a measure, they will not oppose it. A committee 
consisting of clergymen and laymen has been ap- 
pointed to advise upon further proceedings, and to 
call a general meeting on as early a day as possible. 
Daring a recent canvass it was ascertained that 
nearly the whole of the more respectable publicans 
were in favour of abolishing Sunday trading. 

Tue New Cotton Councr, AND PROFESSOR 
Gopwin.—The Council of New College, after long 
and most anxious deliberation, have agreed, not 
unanimously, but, we understand, pretty nearly so, 
that there is nothing in Professor win's Congre- 
gational Leotares which requires that he should 
relinquish the office he holds in the College. Whether 
our readers may agree or not in this deliverance, 
they will all feel that the Council have done right in 

ving a distinot decision upon this question apart 

m all collateral considerations, The Council con- 
tains men than whom there are none the denomina- 
tion would more gladly and confidently choose as 
arbiters in a question of this character; they have 
had far better opportunity of coming to a correct 
conclusion than others who are not so immediately 
interested, and all will be ready to give them credit 
for having most earnestly and conscientiously 
endeavoured to do right let come of it what may. 
We can only express our sincere hope that the way 
may now be opened for the happy arrangement of 
all the difficulties which beset one of the most im- 
portant of our Collegiate institutions. — Patriot. 

Mr. Tayior, M. P., on EccLestasticaL AFFAIRS. 
—Turning to the question of Uburch-rates, I for one 
say that I am of opinion that there ought to be no 
compromise. It is not a question that admits of 
compromise. On the contrary, it is a question of 
civil and secular honesty, for you ought not to tax 
one man for the benefit of another, What is it that 
has given renewed energy to the Conservatives on 
the question of Church-rates? Depend upon it that 
the cry, ‘* The Church is in danger!” which has been 
raised by Mr. Disraeli, is intended to be one of the 
stock cries at the hustings on the next dissolution of 
Parliament, which is said to be fast approaching. 
The cry of The Church in danger!” always remin 
mo of the cry one commonly hears at the crowded 
door of a theatre, namely, Take care of your 
pockets!” The real danger to the Church consists 
not in assaults from without, but in insurrections 
within. In the first place, there are the honest, 
sincere, and intelligent men, who spurn the chains 
which bind them to the chariot wheels of the state ; 
while on the other hand there are the mere 

ticians, who look upon those shackles as con- 
venient things to keep down the people.—ASpeech at 
Leicester. 
~ CnuRcH Exrension.—Lords F sdesdale, Lyttelton, 
Nelson, aniFortescue; Sir J. Paki: gton, Mr. theron 
Estoourt, Sir A. Hood, Sir P. P. Acland, Sir W. 
Jolliffe, and other well-known friends of the Estab- 


lished Charch, have memorialised the Archbishop of 
Can „for the purpose of urging an extension 
of Church inflaence, by united clerical and lay 
action. Confining themselves to one point, they are 
desirous of obtaining such an increase of the 
as would bring the whole country, especially the 
great towns, at the earliest possible moment within 
reach of the ministry of the Church of England. For 
this purpose they propose that, under the superin- 
tendence of the Archdeacons, as well as with the aid 
of the Raral Deans, meetings of the clergy and laity 
should be called in each rural deanery, at which 
statements of the local wants and the probable local 
resources should be drawn up and tabulated by a 
working committee of the deanery, with a view to 
Church extension afterwards. The Archbishop, in 
reply, said he entirely approved of the object in view. 
He considered that the first thing to be done should 
be to nominate a clergyman, to give him a legal 
district, and to require that he should find out some 
place where he might conduct public worship and 
gather a congregation. He anticipated that such 
congregations would soon require a church, and that 
a charch would speedily follow. The Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of London have also ex- 
pressed their cordial approval of the scheme. 
CaurRcH-RAT& Dereat at Rocugster.—On Mon- 
day week the county magistrates at Rochester (the 
Rev. J. J. Marsham, and Messers. Day and Biker) 


were occupied a considerable time in hearing a num- 
ber of summonses which had been taken out against 
Mr. Sturge and other gentlemen residing at North- 
fleet, for the non-payment of a Church-rate made on 


ing it an amendment was 
daly moved and carried, and further that an amend- 
ment was moved and carried for striking out the 
whole of the items from the estimate, wi 
ception of those for the repair of the church. After 
the amendment had been carried, the show of hands 
was taken under what is termed Sturges Bourne's 


© vestry called for 


the ex- 


Act, and on a poll being 
opponents of Church-rates, 
Mr. Southgate, vicar) re to graut it, and de- 
clared the rate carried. Mr. Bennett then called the 
attention of the magistrates to the case of White v. 
Steele (31 Law Journal, 265), and other cases, in 
which it had been decided by the superior courts that 
a Charch-rate was altogether invalid because the 
chairman of the vestry had refased to grant a poll 
when demanded. Mr. Bennett further stated that 
& portion of the rate in question was retrospective, 
in addition to which he had several other objections 
to make to the validity of the rate, but he had said 
enough to remove it from the jurisdiction of the 
istrates. Mr. T. Pink, who moved the amend- 
ment at the vestry in question, was examined, and 
proved the facts stated by Mr. Bennett. The magis- 
trates, at the close of his statement, said they con- 
sidered enough had been stated to remove the case 
out of their hands, and they therefore declined to 
adjudicate.—South-Hastern Gazette. 

THe Mapacascar Mission,—Our readers will 
be gratified to find that the list of contributions for 
the ys es the . q ee pl in Antanana- 
rivo considerably enlarged during the past 
month, and now exceeds six thousand pounds. This 
large amount has been raised by the liberality of 
comparatively few donors, as, in consequence of the 
N and continued claims upon our churches on 

half of the suffering multitudes in the northern 
districts, the directors have felt it unsuitable hitherto 
to apply for congregational collections. But they 
hope that ere long the urgent calls of Madagascar 
may be presented by our ministerial brethren from 
their pulpits, and the object advanced by the general 
contributions of thousands who, it cannot be doubted, 
would be willing to render aid according to their 
ability. The important intelligence received last 
month in reference to the number of Malagasy 
Christians found at great distances from the capital, 
and in different districts of the island, has induced 
the directors to determine to strengthen the Mission 
by the appointment of fowr additional labourers, 
and we trust that in the course of the spring the 
Great Head of the Church may supply men of suit- 
able qualifications and Christian devotedness for this 
sacred work. But although it is necessary, and in- 
deed essential, at the present moment to increase the 
number of Protestant missionaries, yet our hope for 
the evangelisation of Madagascar rests mainly on the 
instrumentality of native Christians. Many of these 
God has highly qualitied for the service by spiritual 
endoWments; men who, with suitable educational 
training, will we trust, under the Divine blessing, 

rove the most effective agents in diffusing the 
— of the Gospel among the millions of their 
unenlightened country men. Missionary Magazine. 
—[{On the 17th inst., a special public meeting in 
reference to the Madagascar Mission will be held in 
Freemasons’ Hall, the Earl of Shaftesbury in the 
chair. |] 

A BRAUMIN ON CHRISTIAN Missions In INDIA.— 
The following remarkable extract is taken from a 
Canarese newspaper, edited at Bangalore, by a 
Brahmin, under the patronage of the Rajah of 
Mysore :—*‘‘ It is evident to all, that the aloresaid 
missionaries in Bangalore are doing a vast amount of 
work. Now who are these people? Where did 
they come from . . These missionaries are the 
inhabitants of a far-off land, England. There, like 
our spiritual teachers, they generally abandon 


. demanded by the 
the chairman (the Rev. 


worldly avocations, and devote th ves to the 


things of reli They are connected with different 
societies, and their special business is the extension 
of their own religion. These missionaries have no 
particular authority or help from government. For 
the dissemination of their own — they suffer 
much, go to distant lands, learn the languages of the 
people, mix freely with them, and by the manifesta- 
tion of meekness, and other virtues, easily accom- 
plish their object. Principally, we must say that, 
by missionaries, English civilisation, the English 
langaage, and English wisdom, are diffused. We 
may also say that through them the British rule will 
be firmly established in this country. ... Finally, 
we add one word, and it is this:—If excellent 
persons show their excellence in many ways, and yet 
no one imitates them, what is the ure? Are those 
who witness their virtues with such indifference 
likely to get any good? Certainly not. But on 
this it would be utterly vain to enlarge. Therefore, 
as according to the proverb, We cannot by 2 
on clothes expose ourselves to be ston y the 
naked in the land of nudity,’ we here come to a con- 
clusion.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL- 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


The annual soirée of the above society was held at 
the Congregational Library, Blomfield-street, on 
Tuesday, Eusebius Smith, Esq., the treasurer, in the 


LONDON 


chair. the friends t were the Revs, 
J. C. Gallaway, T. Aveling, Dr. Spence, W. Tyler, 
Dr. Campbell, Messrs. John Finch, H. Spicer, W. 
R. Spicer, &. The ings were commenced 
by singing and prayer. : 

The CHAIRMAN said that the committee were 


happy at the close of this, the 14th year of the 
society’s existence, to meet their friends and sup- 
porters. It was something to have earned a character 
and a reputation, and it was very gratifying to know 
that not only had their own society kept on its 
humble and practical way, but that her younger 
sister, the English Congregational Chapel-Buildi 
Society, was extending her operations on every ha 
so that no less than three hundred new chapels had 
been either built or commenced through the kingdom 
by her agency. It was also delightful to feel that 
the spirit of chapel-building had got hold thoroughly 
of other denominations. The Wesleyan, Presby- 
terian, and Baptist brethren were all awake to the 
importance of the work, not to speak of the great 
efforts being made by the Established Church. If 
it were necessary to show the continued necessity 
for those labours he need only refer to the Census of 
1861. When they looked at the enormous popula- 
tion of London and the limited number that could 
be accommodated in what were termed ‘‘ orthodox” 
places of worship, the facts appeared appalling. But 
there was not wanting encouragement. The average 
increase in the population of London during the last 
ten years was 60,000 per annum; during the next 
ten years it would probably be 80,000 per annum. 
He believed that charch and chapel extension, as 
carried on within the last ten or fourteen years, had 
kept pace with this enormous increase, though it had 
not overtaken the necessities of London. Assuming 
that 58 per eent. of the population could attend a 
lace of worship, thirty-four new sanctuaries, each 
holding one thousand persons, would be required 
every year to provide for them. Towards this the 
Established Church had built about eleven or twelve 

r annum for the past ten years, and the Noncon- 
ormist bodies were now probably building nearly 
twenty per annum more. This was a t point to 
have reached. The Chairman then referred to the 
U of the society during the year, and oon- 

uded by saying that the funds at their disposal had 
not been larger he the past year than in previous 
years, and that there was still the same necessity for 
the friends of chapel-extension to give them their 
cordial support. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. C. Gripert, the secretary, read the 
report, which referred in detail to the steps taken 
by the society to aid in the erection of various new 
places of worship. At Barking the committee have 

romised 200/, as a grant, and 200. as a loan without 
interest; at Croydon a grant of 5001 and a loan of 
5007. ; High-street Chapel, Deptford, a loan of 5001. ; 
Hammersmith (Broadway Chapel), 200“. as a grant, 
and 500/. as a loan without interest, to be paid 
when the congregation had raised 1,800/.; Lower 
Clapton, 300/, as a grant, and 700/, as a loan with- 
out interest; Lewisham (High-road), 1,000/. loan, 
since repaid, and grant of 300/.; Mile-end New 
Town, 500“. as a grant, and 500“. as a loan; Redhill, 
2002. as a grant, and 300“. as a loan, with an addi- 
tional grant of 100/. if the debt is removed without 
delay; Southwark, Pilgrim Fathers’ Church, an 
additional grant of 1004. and a loan of 500/., without 
interest, in the hope that the completion of this 
chapel will thus be promoted; Hampstead-road 
(Tolmer’s-equare Chapel), 200“. grant (instalment) . 
Tottenham-court-road, purch by auction for 
4,400/, ; Upper Norwood, purchased by committee 
for 2,000/., 1,000/. of which has been raised by 
local and other friends, and this committee have 
lent 500“. without interest, leaving 500/, still to be 
raised; West Brompton, 50“. grant; Woolwich 
(Rectory-place), grant of 250/., and loan of 300“. 
The congregation of Bedford New Town Chapel have 
commenced a subscription to liquidate the debt on 
the property at an early period. 

The Rev. J. H. Hrrcnens, of Peckham Rye, looked 
upon the work which the Society accomplished as 


equal in importanoeſto any. The good they did did not 
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terminate in the erection of the edifices themselves, 
for those edifices became in their turn the centre of 

ised effort for the welfare of men in time and 
eternity. Referring to his own chapel, he said that 
a little more than six years ago a small band 
Christian o were by the promises of 
the committee to build a convenient chapel capable 
of seating six hundred persons on the ground floor, 
and had now reduced the debt to about 500“. 
only. (Hear.) They had also established Sabbath- 
schools, and various auxilia benevolent and 
igi associations, and within the last fortnight 
they had opened a new lecture-hall and school-room. 
He mentioned these circumstances not from vanity, 
but to show that the society they were met to sup- 

was a handmaid to all other societies, and a 

indrance to none. (Cheers.) 

* Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN = — — * to speak 
of any personal advantages derived from the society, 
like the previous ker, though he had uently 
worshipped in buildings reared under their influence ; 
but there was enough about it bearing on the general 
interests of Jesus Christ to make it deeply interesting 
to him. (Hear, hear.) A Frenchman traversing 
this country and seeing the number of Noncon- 
formist places of worship on every hand entirely 
self-dependent and having no connexion with the 
State, would feel that there was nothing like it in his 
own country. The little strip of water between Calais 
and Dover done its work in giving to us habits 
and institutions, under God's Providence, that were 


estimati ightly the blessin 
— Sy we A so to speak 
and f in d, and gi 
tion which been made to take. (Hear, hear. 
had heard a little of the appalling multitude 

; butthey must remember for their encourage- 
ment that of all the great cities making any approach 
in magnitude to the metropolis of Eogland, there 
was none in which there was such an amount of good 
to put over against the evil. (Hear, hear.) He did 
not refer to this in a spirit of vanity, but of gratitude 
to the God of our fathers, who had made us what we 
were. It was very important that a society like that 
should exist. It was not alwaysa large amount of 
assistance that was required to turn the balance in 
favour of erecting a new chapel. What was more 
valuable than the contribution was the sympathy 
and counsel which it extended to persons needing 
them. Every one wanted sympathy. All of us 
were men treblefold when we felt that we did not 
stand alone, but that there were some to appre- 
ciate us and to ask God's blessing upon us. (Hear.) 
It would be a mistake to suppose that, as Congrega- 
tionalists, they were out of their element in such a 
work as the t. Other organisations would be 
in it if they were not. It would be a reproach to 
them if they left it to the Wesleyans or the Estab- 
lished Church to go and occupy the ground; added 
to which, with all kindly feeling towards the Estab- 
lished Church, he only uttered a sentiment which 
Dr. Chalmers, when a zealous Churchman, uttered 
long ago, when he said that there never was an Es- 
tablished Church which was not all the better for 
being flanked by a vigorous Dissent: (Hear, hear.) 
If Nonconformity was to live at all, it must be by 
inward growth ; there was nothing external to keep 
it going ; and the more true life they had the more 
would they stimulate others to exert themselves for 
the benefit of mankind. (Cheers. 


The meeting was then addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
TrpMAN (who said he scarcely knew a congregation 
formed by the assistance of that society which had 
not also formed an offshoot of the London Missionary 
Society), the Rev. G. Martin, of Lewisham, and 
the Rev. J. Pull, of Deptford, and the meeting 
was brought to a close by singing and prayer. 


Tux Speciat Szrvices.—The Rev. Canon Champ- 
neys was the preacher at St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Sunday evening, and his discourse was founded on 
Gal. ii. 20, The preachers at the various theatres 
and halls were as follows:—Sadler’s Wells, Revs. 
W. Grigsby and W. Chapman; , Rev. Dr. 
~ ag Pavilion, Rev. J. Ke ; St. James’s 

I, Revs. N. Hall and J. Brocklehurst; Surrey, 
Rev. W. Gullan. 


York-roaD Cuaret, LamBeru.—On Tuesday 
evening, January 27, the spacious school-rooms 
beneath the above place, and capable of holding 
above 500 persons, were crowded to excess at the 
annual ational tea-meeting. The Rev. 
Robert Robinson, the pastor, opcupied the chair, and 
in a strain of thankfalness referred to the marked 
and continuous tokens of the Divine favour with 
which they were still being blessed. From the 
formation of the church, now twenty · three years since, 
1,200 members have been registered in the charch- 
book, 530 of whom have been added during the 
seven and a-half years of Mr. Robinson’s pastorate, 
The various institutions connected with the church 
were found to be in a pleasingly prosperous con- 
dition ; while, for various objects, local and general 
(including Bicentenary and Lancashire-distress offer- 
ings), above 1,600/. have been raised by the con- 
gregation during the past year, in addition to the 
usual * given to the day-schools for boys, 
girls, and infants. The meeting was one of genuine 
catholicity and Christian union. The Rev. Mr. 
Greatley, of Surrey Chapel, implored the Divine 
blessing. The Rev. Hugh Allen, D.D., rector of 
St. George's, ——— opened with a most 
fraternal and fervent address, Mr. W. H. Miller 
followed with a characteristic tic effusion, after 
which the Reva. J. H. Millard, B. A., of Maze-pond ; 
J. P. Davison, of Wandsworth ; and J, H. Hitchens, 


of | tion of a 


of Peckham Rye, interested the meeting with most 

iate and stimulating addresses, the whole 

concladed by a few pastoral counsels anJ 

words of prayer by the chairman, after the presenta- 

containing twenty sovereigns to Mr. 

W. Pool, as a small recognition of his efficient and 
itous services as organist. 

New-out Racerp School —The sixteenth anni- 
versary of these schools was celebrated on Friday 
evening, January 30, by a numerously attended tea 
and public meeting of the friends and supporters, 
which was held in the recently erected school-room 
in Robert-street, and was presided over by Mr. F. 
Doulton, M.P. From a report of the ings in 
connexion with the schools for the past year, which 
was read by the secretary, it ap that the 
boys school had steadily progressed 12 year, 
there being 196 boys on the books, while the average 
attendance had been 147 during the day, and 45 in 
the evening. Nine boys had been sent to the Shoe- 
black a during the year, 24 had gone to situa- 
tions, and 4 had received prizes from the Ragged 
School Union for remaining in their situations over 
12 months and maintaining characters. The 
average attendance at the girls’ school had been 168 
during the day and 22 in the evening, while 20 girls 
had been sent to situations. The attendance at the 
Sunday-school had been 78 in the morning, 151 in 
the afternoon, and 180 in the evening. ere was 
also a savings’ bank in connexion with the institu- 
tion, the number of depositors in which was 2,690, 
the amount deposited 1,212/. 4s. 5d., and the amount 
of repayments 761/. 2s. Id. The income for the 
year ending 30th September had been 173ʃ. 1s. 54d., 
and the — rape at 1861, 4s. 2d., leaving the 
schools in to the extent of 131“. 2s. 5 d.; while 
additional liabilities to the schools of 24“. had been 
contracted since the accounts were made up. The 
chairman having expressed the pleasure he felt at 
being t, which was enhanced by the fact that 
he had himself assisted at the formation of the first 
Ragged School which was established in London, 
the report was adopted, when the meeting was 
addressed by Mr. Judge Payne, Mr. G. M. 2 
Mr. Thomas Powell, and the Revs. W. Barker, J. 
Marchant, &c., and the proceedings terminated with 
a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Doulton for bis kind- 
ness in presiding. 

BirMINGHAM.—The Rev. W. J. B. Roome has 
accepted a very cordial and unanimous invitation to 
become the tor of the Congregational church, 
— Biemiaghem. 

Brieo, Lincotnsuire.—The Rev. A. L. Mitchell, 
late of Hackney, and formerly of Exeter, has accepted 
a unanimous call to the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church at this place. 

Srexrpte Bumpsteap, Essex.—The Rev. H. D. 
Jameson, late of Billericay, bas received and accepted 
the unanimous invitation of the Independent congre- 
gation at this place to become their minister, and 
commenced his labours on Lord’s-day, Feb. 1. 


Brrrxaxx, Hants.—To celebrate the opening of 

the new Congregational Chapel, a party of about 120 
sat down to tea on Tuesday last. In the evening 
there was a crowded meeting in the chapel, presided 
over by the Rev. H. H. Carlisle, of Southampton. 
Mr. J. N. Brice gave a statement of the ciroumstances 
leading to the erection of the enlarged chapel, and 
read a report of the finances. Ad were de- 
livered by the chairman, Rev. J. Sherratt, of Totton ; 
Rev. J. Skinner; and Messrs, Nash, Taylor, Yonge, 
Stroud, Fryer, and other friend, expressing sym- 
pathy with the undertaking. The adoption of the 
system of — offerings was recommended for the 
removal of the debt on the chapel. 
_ Bruton, Somerser.—The Congregational Chapel 
in this village, having been repaired at a cost of 
1001, was lately reopened. The Rev. J. A. Spurgeon 
preached on the occasion, and subsequently about 
200 persons took tea. In the evening another ser- 
vice was held, presided over by J. Lush, Eeq., of 
Brewham House, which was attended by an over- 
flowing congregation. After a few preliminary 
remarks by the chairman, Mr. Clarke, on behalf of 
the church and congregation, heartily, and with 
much feeling, welcomed the Rev. E. J. Newton as 
pastor of the church. Interesting addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. E. H. Jones, of Bridgewater ; 
Rev. J. A. Spurgeon; Rev. W. Gill, of Woolwich ; 
Rev. R. P. Erlebach, of Mere; and the Rev. 
Theodore Skinner, B. A., of the London University 
(and son of the late pastor). The collections made 
after each service, including the proceeds of the tea- 
meeting, amounted to upwards of 19/. On the fol- 
lowing evening the Rev. W. Gill preached an 
eloquent aud impressive sermon. 


SHEPPARDS Barton, Fromse,—Oao Friday, the 
16th ult., a deeply-interesting meeting was held in 
this place for the purpose of taking farewell of the 
Rev. 8. Manning, who has accepted an editorial 
appointment in coanexion with the Religious Tract 
Society. The large school-room was densely crowded 
on the occasion. Mr. Manning having spoken of his 
fifteen years of labour in that place, and gratefully 
acknowledyed the success with which he had been 
so largely blessed, adverted to the erection and 
repeated enlargement of the place of worship, ren- 
dered necessary by the steadily increasing congrega- 
tions, to the erection of new and most commodious 
school-rooms, and to the numerous additions to the 
church. John Sheppard, Esq , the senior deacon, 
then rose, and in terms of great respect and warm 
affection presented to Mr. Manning a purse containing 
sixty guineas. The Kevs. W. Burton and Cloake, 
H. Houston, Esq., Messrs, Biggs, Anderson, and 
Harvey, likewise addressed the meeting, expressiv 
the universal regret felt throughout town an 
neighbourhood at Mr, Manning’s departure. On the 


Thursday ev the Sanday-echool teachers 
presented Mr. ng with a very handsome 
and costly timepiece, as an expression of their affection 
and gratitude,— Freeman. 
LIGHTCLIFFE—PRESENTATION TO J 
On Tuesday evening, at an important meeting in 
the Independeut school-room, presided over b 
Titus Salt, Eeq., A. 8. MoLaurio, „ on f 
of the church and congregation of Bramley-lane 
Chapel, presented the Rev. J. Hoyle, R. A., the 
retiring minister, with a purse, containing 100 
soverei Addresses, the whole of which were 
highly complimentary to Mr. Hoyle, were afterwards 
delivered by many of the neighbouring ministers, 
most of whom known the reverend gen 
for some years. The speakers included the Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, of Bradford, Revs. Dr. Fraser and 
Prof. Creak, M.A., of Airedale College, A letter 
was aleo read from the Rev. J. G. Miall expressive 
of his regret at not bein * Mr. Hoyle, who 
during eight years of ful labour had endeared 
himeclf to all leaves this neighbourhood with 
the best wishes of a circle of friends, who have 
learned to esteem him for his many excellent 
qualities of heart and mind. The room in which 
the meeting was held was beautifully decorated on 
the oocasion. We understand that an el t and 
costly present has been privately presented to Mre. 
ö by the ladies of the congregation. —Leeds 


Joux ANGELL James—Memortat Tasiet.—The 
following is the inscription on a mural tablet recently 
erected in Carr’s-lane Chapel, Birmiogham :—*‘ To 
the memory of John Angell James, who was for 
fifty-five years pastor of the cbhurob assembling in 


and whose mortal remains await the 


of his Lord. The harmony between him and 
flock was never once troubled during his long 
pastorate, and their love and veneration for him no 
words oan express, His writings exhort to faith and 

ood works wherever our language is spoken, and 

ave been translated into many other tongues. His 
exertion mainly resoued Spring-hill College from 
extinction and raised its new hall at Moseley, and 
whatever institution had for ite object the glory of 
God or the welfare of man found in him a zealous 
advocate and liberal supporter. All good men loved 
him, for though firmly attached to the Congregational 
denomination, he loved the Universal Church better 
than any section of it, and ever laboured to restore 
ite unity. This house of God, rebuilt to contain the 
multitudes who thronged to bear him, is his true 
monument. He was born at Blandford Forum, June 
6, 1755, and died Oct. 1, 1859.” 


Correspondence. 


THE UNION OF DENOMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin. -—It occurs to me that a step would be gained on 
this question of the practical union of Baptists and 
Pmdobaptists, if it were ascertained how many congre- 

tions exist in which the uuion is already realived. I 

now of five such. The trust-deed of the chapels in 
which these congregations meet, and the formula on 
which the church was organised, make no mention, I 
believe, of the mode in which baptism shall be adminis- 
tered. The election of the minister is left to the 
church, and makes no requirement of him in the matter 
of baptism. The practice of these churches—-| speak not 
from personal knowledge of all—is to invite a neigh- 
bouring minister to come and administer the rite of 
baptism in that form which is not accordant with the 
convictions of the resident minister, but is desired by 
some of his people. 

In reference to great denominational societies like the 
missionary societies, the practice, so far as my personal 
knowl goes, is either to divide the proceeds of ool- 
lections between the Baptist and the London Missions, 
or to give collections for each of these societies in altor - 
nate years. 

I believe that each of these churches includes repre- 
sentatives of every Evangelical denomination in the 
country. And I think I exceed not the truth when | 
say, there has never been any difficulty nor any dispute 
arising out of this intermingling of different denomina- 
tional peculiarities ; but that in each case the co-opera- 
tion has been thorough, harmonious and happy. 

As I believe a list of such churches will — of great 


.— 3 edule Rev. II. Isaac, minister, Independent. 
n-town ... Rev. E. White, „ Baptist. 


Shepherd’s Bush Rev. C. Graham, „ Baptist. 
Plaistow w Rev. J. Curwen „ Independent. 
Notting-hill ...... Rev. John Stent „ Baptist. 


There are two or three others I could mention, but I am 
not quite certain as to the extent of their freedom. 
There are many churches where the only restriction is 
that the minister shall be a Baptist minister; but this 
destroys the liberty of the church. 

In the hope that this discussion will greatly increase 
the number of free churches, 

I am, Sir, yours &c., 


8. 


COTTON FAMINE, HINCKLEY.—CONGREGA- 
TIONAL RELIEF FUND, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin,—I beg to acknowledge with thanks the sums of 
money and parcels of clothing received during the last 
fortnight on behalf of the distressed Congregationalists 
at Hinckley, Leicestershire:—A Friend, 5s.; 75, St. 
Thomas-street, Weymouth, 2s. 6d.; Mr. II. Hackett, 
Market Harborough, II., and two parcels of clothing; 
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; G. nderson, a 0 
O14 ng; and Rev. J. Hallett and a few Friends at 


eeting, Norwich, N. 10s. 
We very sincerel 


the interment of a child. One of the first questions the 
rev. gentleman asked me was, Has the child been bap- 
tized?” Upon learning that the rite had not been per- 
formed, either by consecrated or non-coneecrated hands, 


y thank all our friends who have | he con lucted me to a part of the churchyard used only 


rendered aid which could not have beou more opportune. for the unbaptized and suicides, and very courteously 
They have given, hoping for nothing again, and theirs | granted me permission to bury at any time, as there 


be the reward. Would that we needed not their help! would be no service.” 


Such, he also informed me. was 


Every week, and every day, brings fresh evidence « f the the invariablo order, with respect to the burial of the 
noble efforts of the memb rs of our churches to do unbaptis d. 


without eleemosynary aid, and to maintain their position | 


in socie 
means 
obliged painfully to submit to their fate and cast them- 


Upon inquiry I was very much surprised to find that 


and in the house of God; but when their this sort of intolerance has long been practised in the 
self-sapport are all gone many of them are parish, without censure or complaint. 


One reason of 
this undonbtedly is, that we are so near the border 


selves upon the tender mercies of the landlord for a! beyond which the “silent” burial is the rule, not the 


home, and upon the bounty of the public for bread. 

Many a sigh i, heaved, and many a cheek wet with 

tears before this can done, and many a struggle 

required before Thy will be done” can be uttered. 

Last week, in making a pastoral call, I found a mother 

and three children huddled around a bit of fire in the 

grate, aud, with an appetite that «uc epicures seldom 
feel, consuming a dinner. They had one small herring, 

a bit of bread, and a pint of water, for four of them. 

I should not have observed this, but for the fact that 

one of the children called my attention to the subject 

by seizing the mother’s share after he had devoured his 

own. Incidents like this come to the surface ometim , 

but they do not at all represent a large amount of suffer- 

ing which is never known to the public. 

These are, truly, testing times for our voluntary 
principles, and if our wealthy churches do not render 
efficient aid, a state of things in our schools and church 
finance too fearful to contemplates will certainly come 
upon us. 

Jam, Sir, yours truly, 
JOHN JAMES. 

Stockwell Parsonage, Hinckley, 

Leicestershire, Fob. 2, 1863. 

THE ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL- 
BUILDING SOCIETY, AND THE MEMBERS 
OF OUR CHURCHES. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 


Sra,— Your valuable paper is so largely taken in and 
read by Congr 


ationalists that I must ask you to kindly | 


exception, that the sympathies of the p»rishioners are 
all, more or less, Scotch. But intolerance such as this 
knows very well where it is ate to rear its head, and I 
doubt not that the fewness and the unpopularity of Bap- 
tists in the district occasion its impudence. 

No comment upon these fact« ix needed. Of course 
one does pot attach any spiritual efficacy to a burial 
service read over the dead, and Baptists are sufficiently 
enlightened to scorn what is commonly insinuated by 
the refusal of the offices of the Church in such a case. 
But I would ask, Why is any Church capable of a power 
s0 intolerant ? and why should any class of religionista be 
exposed thereto? While such grievances are possible, 
surely Baptists can be nothing less than political Dis- 
senters,” and it will be strange if they occupy any other 
position than in 1662, when, asa Congregationalist brother 


has recently said, theg. certainly led the vanguard io 
the fight for unive toleration.” 
am, Sir, yours &c 


| J. it. LUMMIS. 
Ford Forge, Coldstream, Jan. 20, 1863. 
\ 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


GREAT DEMONSTRATION 
HALL. 
PRELIMINARY SKETCH. 


The scene at Exeter Hall on Thursday night was 


EXETER 


afford me a little space in your columns to advocate the a surprise even to the most sanguine friends of the 


cause of our chapel-building societies, and the Engli«h one 


in 4 ar. 
am sorry to say that this valuable, most useful, and 
important society, has been sadly neglected by the 


anti-slavery cause. When it is remembered that 
nearly the whole of the press, at least of the higher- 
priced press, is in favour of the Southern cause ; that 


members of our churches. How it is that such is the the natural sympathies of Englishmen have been 


case I cannot tell, for at first sight one would have 
thought that it would nearly have the greatest claim 


ropressed by the most studied misrepresentations or 


npon our liberality, our sympathy, and our prayers, | suppressious as to the causes and iucidents of the war > 


Surely itis our first duty to spread the 
usin the towns and villages of our native land, and 
orect =~ eae buildings for praise and prayer to the God of 
Heaven 

The lish Congregational Chapel-Building Socicty 
is admirably adapted for ite work, and should commend 
itself to every thoughtfal mind. Although not yet ten 
years old it has sched in the erection of 181 chapels, 


containing 95,000 sittings, and has voted the sum of | abhorrence of American slavery is “a great fa 


50,000“. in helping them. But one of the most useful 
and important portions of the society's operstions, 
which oan be hardly too highly valued, is the examination 
of the variousfplans, s cations, contracts, an trust - 
deeds, by which much extra expense is avoided and 
much unneces-ary outlay saved, as well as care being 
taken that everything is planned thoroughly and 
efficiently. The society is now in want of fands to help 
in the erection of seventy-seven new chapels, and for 
thas work it will require 12,0001, Surely the members 
of our churches will give the comwittee the assistance 
they uire? We have now almost obtained the sum 
of 10,0002, to erect four chapels in Madagascar. Shall 
we refuse the 12,0002. for the seventy-seven clape.s in 
our native land and amongst our own people? The 
society hitherto has been supported chiefly by individuals 
rather than by our Christian community, The list of 
subscribers shows the names of Messrs. Mills, Crossley, 
Salt, Morley, Ko., men whom we all revere and love, 
and who are ever foremost in every good word and work, 
as those who chiefly aid the society, whilst it receives 
little assistance from our churches in general. Let us 
hope that from henceforth this shall not be the case. 
May the great majority of the members of our churches 
be subscribers to the society, and let an annual collec- 


tiou at ove service _ + 1 — — — . our — 
x ti 
sy * ate oe | simultaneously, and at frequent intervals the volleys 


and ch 
Chapel- ing Society will not be neglected, aud 
numberless — will arise in all parts of our laud, to 
testify to our zeal for God and for the spiritual welfare 
of the people. : ~ * 
am, Sir, yours ully, 
JOHN ARTHUR CLAPHAM, 
Bradford, January 29, 1863. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, CARMARTHEN, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin, —At a very numerous conference of the 
most res ble and influential ministers and laymen of 
the Independent denomination from South and North 
Wales, held at Carmarthen, August 7, 1862, to consider 
of the best means to establish a denominational Bicen- 
tenary college in Wales, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed, and which will present the views 
of that y in Wales respecting the Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Carmarthen :— r 

Resolved. — That this meeting tefully acknowledge the 
liberality and kindness of the Board in the educa- 
tiom and assistance given to the ludependent students at the 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, aud wieh it to be kuown 
that the object in view by this meeting is not to interfere with 
the assistance given by the churches to the students of the 


above institution, 
Davip Rees, Chairman. 


I think your readers should know this resolution, and 
I shall feel obliged by your inserting it in your valuable 


paper. 
Your, X&c., 
H. JONES, Independent Minister. 
Carmarthen, Jan. 27, 1863. 


CLERICAL INTOLERANCE, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Gospel pon | that the metropolis is prov: 


‘rbially more difficalt to 
move than any provincial town; and that the in- 


telligence from America ou that very day gave proof | bt 


of the increasing inability of the North to overcom 
the S»uth—the gathering of from 8,000 to 10,( 
persons in the least of London to testify their 


’ 


which our Southern orgens haye been unably or 
unwilling tu explain. This sigtal success-of this 
unique demonstration is no doubt greatly owing to 
the continuous labours of the Emancipation Society 
not only in a series of public meetings, but in the 
wide ciroulation of much nveded information. 

Long before the hour of meeting, seven o'clock, 
the great hall was filled, and all the approaches to 


tho doors so crowded that it was with great dificulty 
ons or two of the appointed spoxkers were able to 


fores their way to the platform. 
Hall has never before been so besieged. 


Perhaps Exeter 
It was 
found necessary also ate moment's n ie to prepare 


| the lower hall of the building, which was filled with 


a rush. 


The vast multitude who were still excluded 


filled Exeter-street, aad there in the open air in the 
month of January a supplementary public meeting 


| was improvised, 


The multitade, indeed, so over- 


flowed into tae Strand as considerably to impede the 


Siz,—A few days since I had occasion to apply to the 
Rev. Mr. Knight, vicar of this parish (Ford), concerning 


traffic. Thug three meetings were going on 
of cheers from the lower hall penetrated into the 
larger room above, and helped to increase the 
general enthusiasm. lu the great hall the greater 
part of the audience appeared to be a mixture of 
men of all conditions of life—the middle-class 
element preponderating—with a considerable sprink- 
ling of women both in the reserved seats and side 
galleries, 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming influx of 
people, the proceedings began only a few minutes 
after the appoioted time. The chair was appro- 
priately occupied by Mr, William Evans, the 
zealous chairman of the Emancipation Society, whose 
opening remarks, though delivered in a voice 
searcely strong enough for so large au ares, elicited 
an enthusiasm that indicated the character of the 
meeting. His first reference to Presideot Lincoln 
brought the eutire autienve to their legs, and the 
cheering aud waving of hats and handkerchiefs 
which ensued must have been as unexpected as it 
was welcome to Mr. Morse, the American Consul- 
General, who occupied a seat on the platform. The 


reading of letters from eminent advocates of emanci- 
pation followed, but none excited more interest 
than one from the Union and Emancipation Society 
at Manchester, and a refereace in another letter to 
„the Beelzebub of the press was followed by an 
outburst of three dismal groans for the Times. 


Only two resolutions had been prepared—the first 
devouncing the Slave Power of Aurica, and its 


Ae the second recounting what the North 
nally done towards emancipation. Both, it wi 
be seen, avoided any expression of opinion on the 
political questions involved in the American war, 
apart from its bearings on slavery, and are such as 
might be accepted in any assembly of Englishmen 
without Sonthern ‘**proclivitie.” Bot it was 
manifest that a great part of the audience were pre- 
pared to go beyond the programme, and an exclama- 
tion Emancipation and Union,” during the chair- 
man’s speech, elicited tremendons applause. 

The Hon. and Rev, Baptist Noel, who has nobly 
foregone the case and quiet to which advancing years 
entitle him, that he might publicly expose the 
enormities of American slavery, was listened to 
with great attention, until the catalogue of Southern 
atrocities became so black as to sting with fury a 
few isolated pro-slavery sympathisers scattered over 
the meeting, who caused occasional interruption. 
Mr. Noel undertook to prove that the South, if 
independent, would never abolish slavery, 
stuck strictly to his text, marshalling, with precision 
and calm earnestness, arguments and facts which 
gradually worked up the andience and induced 
them to hail his final conclusions“ no recognition 
at al! until they emancipate,” and England and 
the United States for ever friends, and allies in 
fronting religion and liberty throughout the world ” 
—with the heartiest approval. he drift of his 
speech was—that with a nation that made slavery 
to themselves what Jesus Christ is to the Christian 
the corner-stone "—voluntary abolition is hope- 
less, and could only come of vivleut external pres- 
eure, 

The rising of Mr. Hughes, the author of Tom 
Brown's School-Days,” with a packet of carefully- 
arranged p pers in his hand, to second the resolu- 
tion, excited general interest. It was, probably, his 
first appearance on the platform of Exeter Hall, and he 
was plainly there because he could not stay away. 
Under the pressure of his outraged moral sense, 
Mr, Hughes a! most forgot his nervous hesitation, and 
= with a \manly concentrated energy that took 
the audience by storm. It was a second bill of in- 
dictment ayainst the Confederates—they themselves 
being dragged into court as witnesses in the case, 
In reply to the audacious declaration by the Times 
that the cause of the South waa the cause of free- 
dom,” he undyrtook to show that it was the cause 
of the mov}/degrading and hateful slavery that has 
been beforethe worid for thousands of years,” Mr, 
Hughes having much to say in a brief space, strongly 
depreCated interraption, ‘lhe audience assented, but 
oke out again at intervals as the speaker proceeded 
to sketch the arch-seceder, Jeff. Davis, and the 
other leaders of the Confederacy—one of whom, Mr. 
Mason, is sail to have been present, and who, with 
his colleague at Paris, was stated to be not im- 
portant enough to be brought forward when time 
was pressing.” Mr, — expressed his own 
thorough conviction, though not able to prove it, 
that the original draft of the Confederate constitution 
provided for the revival of the slave-trade, but he 
did prove, by various quotations, that opinion in the 
South up to secession was unanimously in favour of 
that accursed traffic, and that in all the secession 
ordinances slavery was mentioned as the ground of 
withdrawal, 

The uproar and confusion caused by the moving of 
an amendment by a Mr, Fielde, who appears to be 
partial to that means of obtaining notoriety, occa- 
sioned the loss of nearly half-an-hour, till at last the 
meeting, having heard nothing of his speech, insisted 
that he be put down. Then the Rev. Newman Hall, 
who had, with a stretch of generosity, pleaded on 
behalf of the intruder, rose to support the resolution, 
and amplified and cinched the positions of the pre- 
ceding speakers with a power iol 1— that carried 
his hearers with him, and quelled all opposition. He 
spoke to a thoroughly-aroused audience, and his 
action and emphasis made every sentence tell, Mr. 
Hall has given himself, not withstanding his numerous 
engagements, heart and soul to this movement. He 
beyau some time before the formation of the Eman- 
cipation Society, and has laboured with singular 
devotion to arouse public attention to the iniquities 
of the Slave Power. The splendid scene then 
before him must have repaid him for all his 
sacrifices, aud satisfied him, as well as every one 
present, that the question was now fairly launched. 
„ Emancipation with the Union if we can get it, 
without the Union if only thus to be obtained; but 
at all events, Emaucipation —was the cardinal 
privciple be laid dowo. His peroration was a com- 
pact and vivid description of the abominations of 
American slavery, which provoked volleys of cheers, 
and he sat down amidst an outburst of enthusiasm 
rarely witnessed even in Exeter Hall, and probably 
unsurpassed in the pilmiest days of the anti-slavery 
agitation of a quarter of a century ago. 

It was now considerably past nine o'clock, and 
many of the audience begau to leave, although the 
pithy and thoaghtfal speech of Mr. Taylor presented 
some hew aspects of the question. Mr. J. M. Ludlow, 
a ventleman of high literary position and philosophic 
cast of mind—one of the few members of the press 
who have discerned the great issues at stake on the 
American war—vindicated Mr, Lincola though a 
**rail-splitter, @ bargee, and an attorney,” in some 
felicitous remarks, and showed the bearing of the 
American war upon the labour question generally, 
quoting the remark of Mr. Howell Cobb that by 
means of slavery, the labourer became capital in the 
bands of bis master, and thus their interests 
were identical! But scarcely one third of the entire 
audience bad remained to listen to his epigrammatical 
speech. | ; 

One peculiar feature of the meeting ought not to 
be passed over, At the suggestion of Mr. Noel a 
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telegram was to Bradford inquiring how 
the mesti there was going on, and after the la 


of about an hour a response was received: - Crowded 
aud enthusiastic meeting; hundreds cannot get in; 
4,000 present.” N a telegram was 
received from Stroud to the effect’:—** crowded 
meeting; flrat resolation carried without a dissentient. 
Mr. Handel Cossbam is now speaking and 
the meeting with him, with some 
announcements were received with er 
cheers, and added not a little to the excitement in 
Exeter Hall. 


REPORT OF THE MEETING. 


The Ca#arrMaN, in introduciog the business, said 
the object of the conveners of that meeting was to 
obtain an answer from that audience to this question, 
—whether the feeling against slavery was really 
dead in this country{? He believed that their pro- 
ceedings would help to demonstrate the hollowness 
of the pretence that in respect to the contest now 
going on between the Northern and Southern States of 
America the sympathies of Englishmen generally 
were on the side of the oppreseors of the negro. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Unsson, the honorary secretary, then read a 
number of letters from gentlemen who concurred in 
the object of the meeting, but were unable to attend. 
Among the writers were General /Réyronet Thompson 
(who sent 10“. to the funds of she society, “ as the 
most rational way of contributing towards the relief 
of Lancashire distress”); Mr. W. E. Forster, M. P. 
(whose excuse for his absence was that he had to 
take the chair at a similar meeting the same evening 
at Bradford); Professor J. E. Cairnes, of Dablin ; 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, Colonel Salwey, and Mr. W. 
Hargreaves (who believed ‘‘that Christianity 
embraces liberty, equality, and fraterdity, aud 
abhors slavery, although the Beelzebub of the press 
thinks otherwise”). A commanication was aleo read 
from the Union and Emancipation Society of 
Manchester, affirming that the working classes of that 
city „are untainted by the virus of pro-slavery 
advocacy, and that the sympathy with Jefferson 
Davis and his co-conspirators, which makes 80 
formidable an appearance in the columns of certain 
journals, is at best a colossus of brass with feet of 
clay”; and that should our Government, under 
pressure from the aristocratic sympathisers with 
slavedom, attempt a premature recognition of the 

rojected Southern slave empire, it will arouse the 
indignation of the working men of the north of 
England.” 

The following is an extract from the letter of 
Professor Cairnes :— 

The time has arrived when England can no longer 
refrain from d ing herself on the question involved 
in the American civil war without compromising her 
character as an anti-slavery nation. That slavery has 
always been at bottom the real ground of the contest I 
have never doubted; but for a time the real was so 
overlaid by conventional issues, that it wa: not strange 
that the nation at large (which cannot be supposed to 
attend to the details of foreign politics) should have 
missed the true meaning of the struggle. All ambiguity, 
however, as to this point has now disappeared. The 
ixsue between freedom and slavery has at length been 
distinctly taken, and is now on both sides plainly 
declared. The North undertakes the gradual liberation 
of the slaves, with compensation to their owners, in all 
the loyal Slave States, and, for the rest, to protect in 
the enjoyment of freedom all slaves whom the fortune 
of war may liberate ; the South still keeps to its original 
programme—slavery as its corner-stone, and death to 
every captured negro, who, though io legal war, dares 
to strike for his freedom. That is the issue now fought 
out in America, and it is upon this that En has to 
pronounce ber verdict. That that verdict will be worth 
of her ancient reputation and best traditions is what 
earnestly hope and fully believe. afl J 


The Hon. and Rev. Barrisr Nokt rose to move 
the first resolution, viz. :— 

That the revolt of the Southern States of America against 
the Federal Government having avowedly originated in the 
determination not only to maintain but to extend slavery, and 
having been followed by the organisation of a Confederacy 
based upon the denial of human rights to the negro race, this 
meeting indignantly repela the assumption that the English 
people sympathise with a rebellion that thus violates every 
winciple of political justice, or with institutions framed in 
— of the moral senee of civilised mankind, and which are 
an outrage upon the religion whose sanction has been claimed 
in their support. 

In supporting this resolution the rev. gentleman 
brought forward an array of facts and arguments to 
show that if the Southern people succeeded in gain- 
ing their independence they were not likely to 
emancipate their slaves, All the official acts and 
declarations of the leaders in the secession proved 
slavery to be at the bottom of their movement. 
Slavery was also the avowed basis of their national 
life, and if that basis went their national existence 
would go with it. They maintained that slavery 
was a divine institution, that their material pro- 
sperity depended upon it, aud that if free the negro 
would not work; so that they must themselves be 
reduced to pauperism. Moreover, these proud 
oligarchs saw that, with their republican form of 
Government and the rapid increase of the black 
race, they would before long be ruled by their own 
slaves. With their views and 1 then, no 
wonder if they would rather die than make the 
experiment of emancipation. Freedom, they asserted, 
would be the destruction of one of the races. Did 
the Southern whites mean to immolate themselves? 
With what bloody determination they would hold 
their human chattels fast was evident enough from 
the sanguinary deeds which shocked us, as recounted 
from week to week in the little intelligence which 
reached us from Southern sources. At Charleston, 
the other day, nineteen negroes, for no other offence 


than secreting arms in a graveyard, were hanged 


--——-" 


u the spot. At Marfreesboro’, , the 

ack teamaters of the Union 2 were 
ruthlessly murdered in cold blood by the Con- 
federate cavaliers. The rev. gentleman, in referring 
to these and other alleged atrocities on the 
the Confederates, was interrupted by cries 
„Butler!“ and *‘M‘Neil!” In rejoinder he said 
that M‘Neil was not an officer of tho Foderal 
Government, and Mr. Lincoln, so far from sharing 
these inary tastes, when he heard of a single 
rebel having been put to death, issued an order to 
his Generals to execute none without firat commani- 
cating with him, President Davis's mation 
declared that every captured n er should 
handed over to the authorities of the State in which 
he was tiken, to be treated according to their laws, 
or, in other words, to be executed, flogged to death, 
or burnt alive. All this evinced a preterhuman 
thirst for blood, and was the inauguration of a 
murder policy. President Davis pronounced Mr. 
Lincoln’s proclamation to be “a measure by which 
millions of human beings of an inferior race are 
doomed to extermination.” (‘‘Shame!”) What 
did that mean? It did not mean if they rose u 
their masters. The negroes conld not do if 
they wished; it was impossible for such dnarmed 
men to rise where there were 500,000 hostile whites 
with rifles in their hands, They oduld not rise 
except where the Federal troops had penetrated, and 
where those troops had come there was no instance 
of violence having occurred. The language of 
President Davis meant that if these slaves attempted 
to fly they should all, men, women, and children, be 
murdered by those whose powerful intellects were 
linked with satanic energy. ( Shame.“ Now, he 
and those who acted with him in that room had 
took, mare" nobodi 
fact, mere n 


ies.” ( ughter. ) He unaffec 
believed that was true ( No, no!“ ; but he 
said that they were only the 1 of a great 
emancipationist army scatte throughout the 
couotry. (Cheers.) If these, then, were their prin- 
ciples, let them carry them through the length and 
breadth of the land. 

No aid to the tyranny of the slaveowners of the South. 
Hear, hear.) No alliance with the murderous policy of 

r. Jefferson Davis. (Hear, hear.) No Alabamas to 
prey upon American commerce, for their George Gris- 
wold sent out to feed our starving operatives. (Hear, 
hear.) No war with the United States for the slave- 
holder. No premature ition. No hostile media- 
tion which leads to both. o recognition at all until 
they emancipate. (Cheers.) No jealous and spiteful 
wish to see the United States dismembered, impoverished 
and ruined. Emancipation and reunion. (Protracted 
cheeriayv, and waving of hats and handkerchiefs.) Honour 
to Mr. Lincoln —(cheers)—his Cabinet, his Co the 
Republican party, and all anti-slavery men of whatever 
. who are for emancipation and the Union. 
Cheers.) Speedy ace, true emancipation, and 
reunion, (Renewed cheers.) The mediation of France, 
England, and Europe, to promote emancipation and re- 
union on the basis of compensation to the slaveowners 
for the loss of their slaves. (Hear, hear.) My last 
principle is—England and the United States for ever 
friends and allies in promoting religion and liberty 
throughout all the world, (Cheers.) 

Mr. Tuomas Hocues, B. A., in seconding a reso- 
lution, said the question which was daily becoming 
more distinctly visible in connexion with the coutest 
in America, was which is the side of freedom ? That 

uestion had been answered lately on behalf of the 
ritish people by the 7imes, (Hisses.) The issue 

had been fairly taken up by that newspaper. Io an 
article published on the 19th inst. it is stated t 
Englishmen were deeply impressed with the convio- 
tion that the cause in which the South was gallantly 
defending itself against the cruel and desolating 
invasion of the North was the cause of freedom. 
(Hieses.) Now, did the voice of the people of Eng- 
land really endorse that statement? ( No, no!) 
The vame journal taunted them with being a few 
struggling obscurities, (Laughter.) He ascocepted 
that desiguation frankly, though that splendid 
meeting threw some doubt on its accuracy, but he 
maintained that if they were obscure and few, that 
fact made it only the more incumbent on them to 
speak out boldly what they felt on this great matter. 
(Cheers.) As the American poet of freedom said, — 

They are slaves who will not choose 

Sourn and hatred and abuse, 

Rather than iu silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 

They are slaves who will not be 

In the right with two or three. 
(Cheers.) He was there to contend that the cause 
of the South was the cause not of freedom, but of the 
most degrading and hateful slavery which the world 
had seen for a thousand years. Iu proof of this pro- 
position Mr. Hughes proceeded to sketch the public 
career of Mr. Jefferson Davis, the representative 
man,” as be called him, of the Southern rebellion, 
beginning with his education at West Point and 
going on to his advocacy of repudiation in Mississippi, 
and his support both of the extension of slavery to 
the territories, and of the reopening of the African 
slave-trade, There had not been a single act of hie life 
that was not op to the sacred cause of freedom, 
Mr. Hughes then quoted the oft-repeated words of 
Vice-President Stephens about the ** corner-stone of 
our new edifice,” and said that every man who 
believed as he did that there was another oorner- 
stone for the life of nations must believe that that 
corner-stone had always been the great enemy of 
slavery—ay, aod would fall upon it wherever it 
was found, in America or anywhere else, and crush 
it to atoms. (Loud applause.) Of Mr. Mason he 
would say only that he was the author of the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Act. The ed to show 


that the South had deliberately tried to reopen the 
ala ve- trade, quoting various speeches, including that 


being few, eee Nd aspersions 


** North aud the South, 


3 
States ie 


| the wende e of 
e for the 
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influence to promote that end. (Hear 
1859—the year before secession, at V 
Mississippi—the State Convention passed 
tion for the reopening of the African slay 
a large majority. One more fact. In 
State Legislature in the same year the motion dis- 
appro the of the African slave trade 
was lost by a majority of twenty-one. (Hear, hear. 
He had read all the ordinances of secession, and a 
of them without exception took up the ground, and 
that ground only, for seceding—that slavery was to 
be put down inthe Southern States. He then 
noted the ‘‘acoursed judgment” of Chief Justiog 
aney, lately at the head of the highest judicature 
of the United States, in the Dred Soott case, to the 
effect that the African race were so much inferior to 
the white man that 742 no rights, and might 
jastly be reduced to slavery for the white man’s 
nefit. He challenged any friend of the South to 
point out any single leader of the Con who 
was not over and over again pl to slavery, to 
name one public act, one single Southern Confederate 
State, which wasin favour of human freedom. Mr, 
Hughes vindicated Mr. Cassius Clay from the 
of the Times, and ssid that many years 
ago he not only em niipated his own slaves, but 
— 1— we ne of the most notorious! 
rowdy States, where a min must go, as it were, wi 
his life in his hand, 4 leotured poled slavery, on 
one oooasion being vwiently attacked and je 
dead on the floor of his leoture-room. Mr. Hughes 


concluded :— 
I have done. I will only put the conse to = as it has 
been put by the great anti-slavery poet, Mr. Lowell, 
in his poem called Jonathan to John; or, an Address 
to England” :— 
We know we've got a cause, John, 
Wo thought "swould win applanse, Job 
et two win 0 
if — n ag 2 
The South cry poor men down, John, 
And all men up cry we, 
Black, yellow, white, and brown, John, 
Now, which is your idee! 


(Laughter and applause.) 


he 5 
But sermon through, dome to do, 
Lie says, there's old J. B. 


(Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Marruxw Frecpr claimed the right to move 
an amendment characterising the emancipation 
clamation as wieconstitational, vindictive, an 
diabolical, and affirming that the tion 
Southern independenge would ultimately seoure free- 
dom to the negro, This smendment was received 
with a perfeot tumult of groans aa i and ite 
2 was obliged to abandon the attempt to finish 

is specoh, which be read from a manusoript half- 
concealed by his hat. 

The Rev. Newman HALL, who had vainly endes- 
voured to obtain a hearing for Mr. Fielde, took 
for his theme that war having broken out between 

| aympathies of free 
gland must be with the North rather thas with 

e South, because with the success of N 
rather than with that of the South was identi 
the great cause of negro emancipation. (Cheers.) 

Whatever our individual opini he said, we are not 

here as advocates of the xg be as advocates of 
Aer (Oheers.) We say, Emancipation with 
the Union if we oan get it,” and we believe we shall get 
it. ( Cheers.) We say, Emancipation without the 
Union, if only thus we can get it.” (Loud cheers.) At 
all events, we say 442 ! (Cheers.) Of all pos- 
sible issues of the war we consider this would be one of 
the most disastrous, that the Union should be restored 
on the old basis of slavery. (Cheers.) Better the Uni 
be split into a theusand fragments than that the 1— 
dated strength of America should be employed to rivet 
for ever the chains of the slave (cheers)—and to put in 
execution the fiendish Fugitive Slave Law. (Renewed 
cheering. ) 
They were not the advocates of insurrection of the 
negroes, but the contrary, not of war — for what 
they were doing would help to prevent war between 
ourselves aud erica, and in trying to preserve 
peace they would generously uveriook some unplea- 
sant thiuge which had been said of them on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Nor did he think that 
because there was a good deal of sympathy expressed 
for the South it meant, amongst Kuglishmen, sym- 
pathy with slavery. (No, no.) There were multi- 
tudes not with them that night, and would not hold 
up their hands for their resolutions, who were as 
good friends of freedom as themes! ves, but were 
mistaken just at present, (Hear, hear.) They had 
been misled by continual one-sided misrepresenta- 
tions, Mr. Hall then dealt with a prevalent allega- 
tion against Presideut Lincoln's proclamation, that 
it was enabling those who were wicked in their 
rebellion to do right as regards their slaves, but 
rewarding those who were right in being loyal with 
the opportunity of being wicked in keeping their 
slaves, It sounded very well, but it was casily ex- 
plained, and the sophistry refated. 

The Times, in a leading article the other day, answered 
this accusation. One paragraph in the Tinte condemned 
President Lincoln, because he had not issued the procla- 
mation on the high ground of philanthropy. The very 
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pro- 
_ = regard to r ~ —— the Presi- 
t at length, after fair warning, ng to com 

for their slaves those who voluntarily — them, 
which is one of confiscation. 
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sophists who expose themselves to the 
contempt of the world by their paltry thesicles on the 

Divine origin and uses of slavery are infinitely more con 
— my AL * of burning — 

on pro 0 or 
on — Sor the offices of the Ioquinttion. 
Mr. Hall concluded as follows :— 

BN phy B-§ pny Ff 
theological. For my own part, I am i at 
lately pu 4 — 5 4— 3 Dat I am 
ready to endorse what the e of le said the other 
— SSS ee such ks as Bishop 
to be com to the injury done when 
Christians adduce the Bible in su of ala : 

it to regard the 


2 
0 whic 
* war, the horrors of which we all 
having broken out between the Northern and 
Southern States, the sympathies of free England 
be with the North rather than with the South, 
with the success of the North rather thao with 


man 

Ging 0 l. itis an abomina- 

tion to steal a man and to sell him—(loud cheers)—that 

it is no leas an abomination to breed a man and to sell 

him—({Hear, hear)—and for a man to barter away his 

own offspring for gold—(loud cheers)—that it is an 
to ex men and women on the auction- 
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righ 
t it is an abomination judi- 
declare that a coloured man has no rights which 
man need respect—(Hear, hear)—that it is an 
abomination to flog a naked woman, whether 
H countess or an African -lave— (Hear, hear)— 
that it is an abomination to fine, im flog, and on 
a repetition of the act, hang a man for teaching another 
man to read the Bible—(Hear, hear) — that it is hideous 
blasphemy to cite that Bible of a God of love in defence 
of such abominations— (Hear, hear)—that a confederacy 
of men fighting in order to commit these abominations 
should be ed as engaged in a portentous pi 
rather than 
conscience 


set 
170 
L 
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racy 
legitimate warfare—(cheers)—that the 
and heart of free England can never wish to 
an em avowing as its corner-stone the 
main and extend these abominations— 


wields only the sceptre of love over the free, should ever 
be contaminated by the kiss of any representative of so 
foul a conspiracy against civilisation, humanity, and 
God! (Immense applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN then put the amendment of Mr, 
Fielde, for which only one hand was held up, 
whereas the original resolution was carried with great 


—— resolution, moved by Mr. Taytor, 
M. P. for Leicester, and seconded by Mr. J. M. 
Loprow, was as follows :— 


That in the election of President Lincoln, and in the princi 
acts of his administration—the abolition oe 
trict of Columbia, the prohibition of ala 
the recognition of the Republics of E 


concession of the right of search for the suppression of the 
e the scheme of compensated emancipation, and 


sym 
to communicate this resolution to his y the American 


"| Minister. (Cheers. 


The Rev. R. Aue a clergyman, then came for- 
word, and, amid great interruption, moved the 
following amendment: 

That this meeting, while earnestly deprecating slav 
all its enormities, confesses with the — — 
England, from her own oppression, by w men are driven 
to actual starvation, is not ina position to address a remon- 
strance to America. 

Mr. Grorce Brook having seconded the amend - 
ment, the CHAIRMAN put it, when all hands were 
against it, and the resolution proposed by Mr. Taylor 
was carried amid applause. 

Mr. NicHOoLAY moved a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, for the efficiency with which he had dis- 
charged his arduous duties. Mr. 8. Lucas seconded 
the motion, which was carried unanimously. The 
CHAIRMAN acknowledged the compliment, and the 
vast assemblage then dispersed. 


While the larger meetings were going on, the 
Lower Hall, which had been thrown open when the 
upper room was filled, was the scene of a similar 
demonstration. Amongst the speakers who addressed 
the meeting were Mr. Gorrie, Mr. James Taylor, 
junior, of Birmingham, Hon, and Rev. B. W. Noel, 
and other gentlemen. The first resolution was 
moved by Mr, Calthrop, who has t some years 
in the United States, and is just about to return, and 
the second resolution was moved by Mr. J. M. 
Probyn, who had aleo travelled extensively in the 
States, both North and South. The excitement out- 
side was immense. Thousands of anxious disappointed 
folks clustered round the doors both in Exeter-street 
and the Strand. At length a few of the committee 
of the Emancipation Society, who had been pre- 
vented the throng from gaining admittance to 
the building, invited the crowd to hear a speech or 
two in the open air, and a chair being placed against 
the wall at the bend of Exeter-street, Mr. Nicholay 
was proposed as chairman. Amongst the speakers 
were Mr. Shaen, Mr. Passmore Edwards, the Rev. 


On Thursday there was an immense gathering in 
2 — — Brad ford, oalled - 2 give 
people town an opportunity win 
that they hated slavery with all their hearts, and 
that they sympathieed with President Lincoln in his 


efforts to away the cause of the war, and the 
mainstay of slavery throughout the world.” Mr. 
W. E Forster, M. P. for Bradford, presided, and 


delivered a long and able speech, which was much 
applauded. 

Mr. Alderman Kir moved, and Mr. Harrison 
seconded, a resolution, which was as follows :— 


Thatin the opinion of this meeting the war now in 
America had its n in slavery, is continued in its 
for its extension va; that slavery is in antazo- 
niem to Christianity and to free institutions—a scourge, 4 
blight, and a curse to the human race, and a stain upon the 
civilisation of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. S. Pork, barrister, of Manchester, supported 
the resolution in a long and powerful speech. The 
resolution was then put and carried without a dis- 
sentient hand, and with loud acclamation, as were 
those which followed. Other resolutions of an 


equally strong and decided character were proposed 
and sup by Mr. A. Illingworth, Mr. J. Cooke, 
Mr. Washington Wilks, the Rev. J. H. Ryland, 
Mr. Councillor Rawson, Mr. James Cropper, of 
Kendal, Mr. James Hanson, Mr. Councillor Haley, 
and Mr. Malcolm Ross. It was also agreed that a 
copy of the resolution should be transmitted to the 
American Ambassador, with a request that he would 
forward them to wi we ae ray — = meeting 
separated at a quarter to eleven o'clock, after giving 
three cheers *. the President. 
At Stroud also on the same eveniog a crowded 
and enthasiastic meeting was held in ey 1 
| Soa Rooms, Mr. J. Sibree presided. Mr. J. 
_BaRNARD proposed, and Mr. A. PARTRIDGE seconded 
resolution expressing sympathy with America in 
the present disastrous conflict. Mr. HANDEL Coss- 
HAM and Mr. Grondk Tnompson addressed the 
meeting in long and eloquent speeches in support of 
another resolution, expressing the hope that slavery 
might be abolished. 
r. WALTER STANTON, manufacturer, proposed 
the following amendment :— 


That this meeting deeply deplores the civil war now ragi 
in the United States of America, and will hail any — 
termination of the struggle, while at the same time it trusts 
that the country will maintain a strict neutrality in action and 


H. Solly, and the Rev. W. D. Haley, one of | the expression of sentiment between the contending parties. 


General Burnside’s chaplains, who had shared with 
bim all the dangers and hardships of the North 
Carolina campaign, and who said that their cheers 
would be heard across the Atlantic, and would 
gladden the heart of many 2 poor fellow languishing 
in an hospital, or dying on the battle-field. Their 
voices would be heard by President Linooln in his 


This was seconded by Mr. W. H. MaRLiIne, manu- 
facturer. Both speakers defended the South, but 
expressed their abhorrence ofslavery. Mr. Cossuam, 
amidst great interruption, replied to the amend- 
ment, which, upon being put, had about ten hands 
held up in ite favour, and the original resolution 
was carried amidst thunders of applause. The Rev. 


bi 14 tn hie righ J. A. Tantrox, incumbent of Stroud, proposed a 
— 1 . lest Ben . 0 — 1 cena = resolution of gratitude to the Federal States for their 


fill the Presidential chair. At the close of the meeting, 


amid vehement acclamations, Mr. Solly proposed 


three cheers for President Lincoln, and three for Mr. 
Haley ; and three more were given for the Northern 


contribution to the Lancashire Distress Fund, which 
was carried. An address to President Lincoln was 
adopted, and after a speech by Mr. Jackson, the 
coloured coachman of Jefferson Davis, the meeting 


and the crowd slowly dispersed. Numbers of concluded about midnight with three cheers for Lin- 


army, 
hard-handed working men and youths pressed for- 
ward, as the crowd opened to let Mr. Haley pass, to 
shake bands with him and wish him good night and 
„God bless him. 

OTHER Muxxrixds. 

On the evening of Monday, January 26, a great 
meeting was held at the Broadmead-rooms, Bristol, 
to express approval of and sympathy with the anti- 
slavery policy of President Linoola and the Federal 
Government of the United States. George Thomas, 


ae „ ocoupied the chair, and was supported by 
. — fifteen Dissenting ministers and an influential 


orm. The meeting was very crowded, Mr. 
ANDEL CossHaM moved a resolution depreoating 
slavery and regarding it as the true source of the 
war; sympathising with the United States in their 
present distracted ition; and regarding their 
recent generous contribution to the cotton operatives 
of England as an omen that the harmonious feeling 
subsisting between the two countries would never 
be interrupted. The Rev. H. J. Roper seconded the 
resolution. Mr. E. CLARK moved an amendment de- 
precating any discussion of the causes of the American 
war, or the policy of the United States Government, 
as unnecessary and ill-timed, especially if it was 
intended, as stated, to be expressive of approval of 
the anti-slavery policy of President Lincoln and the 
Federal Goverument. Mr. A, VICKERS, manager of 
the Bristol Cotton Works, seconded the amendment. 
Mr. Grondx THOMPSON replied to the amendment, 
which was negatived by au immense majority, and 
the resolution was carried amidst enthusiastic 
cheering. The Rev. N. Haycrorr moved « resolu- 
tion rejoicing at the rapid growth of anti-slavery 
principles in the North, and expressive of the hope 
that, whatever might be the political issue of this 
war, one result would be for ever to purge the United 
States from the stain of slavery. Mr. Henry Downs 
seconded the resolution, which was enthusiastivally 
carried. The Rev. W. James moved the adoption 
of an address to President Lincoln, embodving the 
sentiments of the meeting. The Rev. T. Hackine 
seconded the motion, wbich was supported by Mr. 
JACKSON, Jefferson Davis's late coachman, who said 
that nine months ago he was a slave in Richmond, 
sitting on the box of Mrs. Jefferson Davis. He had 
been twenty-nine years and six months in slavery. 
But who was the cause of his being free? Jefferson 
Davis or President Lincolu? (Hear, hear, That's 
the question.] The meeting lasted nearly four 
hours, and was enthusiastic throughout. 
A similar meeting was held at Gloucester, in the 
theatre, which was addressed by Mr. Gro, THOMPSON 
and Mr. JAcKsoy. 


coln. 

A large meeting was held at Bath on Monday. 
Mr. G. Thompson, of London, and Mr. Cossham, of 
Bristol, addressed the meeting, and the proceedings 
were most enthusiastic.—On the same evening an 
emancipation meeting was held at the Literary 
Institution, Three Mills-lane, Bromley-by-Bow. Mr. 
Harper Twelvetrees presided. Among the speakers 
were the Rev. Sella Martin (a minister of colour), 
aud Mr. Washington Wilks, the Rev. J. H. Rylance, 
aod Mr. E. Wainewright on behalf of the Emanci- 
pation Society. One of the speakers, Dr. Garman, 
referring to the recently expressed sentiments of Mr. 
Ayrton, M.P., said that if the hon, member did not 
recal them, he (Dr. Garman) would not vote for him 

in, although he had worked hard to secure his 
election. (Cheers.)—In Liverpool district meetin 
are being held preparatory to a great meeting, whi 
it is proposed to hold about the middle of the month, 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy with the 
efforts of the American Government to abolish 
slavery. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXaMINATION.—JANUARY, 1863. 


The following is a list of candidates who passed the 
late examination for Matriculation :— 


First Division.—Alfred Douglas Adrian, King’s 
College Evening Classes; Charles Joseph Angus, Lether- 
head, and City of London School; John Arnold, Stony- 
hurst College; William Samuel Beaufoy, Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Edward William Berridge, Islington Pro- 

rietary School; Thomas Blackall, Training College, 

ighbury ; Gregory Widdrington Byrne, King’s College 
School; Russell Forbes Carpenter, University College ; 
William Henry Chaplin, City of London School; John 
Charles Charl Portland Grammar School, Plymouth ; 
William Coates, Mr. Shaw's, Brixton ; William [Turner 
Thiselton Dyer, King’s College; William Henry Exall, 
Denmark-bill Grammar School; Joseph Gledhill, Train- 
ing College, Battersea; William Richard Gowers, 
Christ Church Collegiate School, Oxford; Frederic Green, 
Grove House, Tottenham; Thomas William. Harris, 
Grove House, Tottenham; Thomas Hick, private 
tuition; Thomas Thompson Hodson, City of London 
School ; — —— ele High 
School ; Henry Humphreys, King’s College; Alexander 
Irving, private stady ; George Arthur Kenyon, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood; Sidney Bolton Kincaid, the College, 
Brixton-hill ; Henry Flamank Marshall, King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham ; William Thomas Martin, Regent’s- 
park College; Samuel Morley, Mead House, Biggles- 
wade; John Fletcher Moulton, New Kingswood : 
Thomas O’Connor, March Grammar School; Alfred 
Lloyd Owen, Christ’s Hospital; Richard Vercoe Pope, 


private study; James Pratt, Mission School, Black 
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William Alsept Richards, Probus School. Cornwall; 
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William Henry Ridgway, private study ; William Janes | proclamation. a the 
h Sa ivate study; James Sawyer, | prerent Radical policy. N 
Queen's College, Bireinaham : Freecie Edward Men | end Son bolltion ata 
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College: Char Stuart, private hares prom A most 1 — of the Committee of 
tudy; William Thaine, King’s College ; John William place 9 nti- Slavery Society 
Wadde. Flounder’s Institute; James Wood, Normal edie Adama, the United States Minister, y. 
College, Boronah road. r lioney, 
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vate tuition; Charles Alexander Ellis. 


College, Epsom; Matthew Ford, ning 

Hiebbury ; Thomas Benson Peas Ford, Grove 
Tottenbam ; Ernest Angel Gray, King’s College ; Georke 
Percival Halley, King Edward’s« Grammar Sobool, Bir- 


ingham ; 
Neare Gamble Hobson, Regent’s- 
Kirwan Kin, private study; Julius La 
Universit College ; 
Thomas 


tuition ; © 


* 


House, 


las Plucknett Hindley, — tuition ; 
7 ; 


Fee e, Pui 
Edward 


; Henry Too. y. 
Richmond; Budbroodeen Tyabjee, Highbury New-park 
College; Arthur Young, University College. 

Turep Dristox. John Atkins, Coll-giate School, 
Swansea; Edgar William Beckin Royal Medical 
College, Epsom; John Hougham Bell, King’s College; 
Voend Duer, Forest-hill School ; vius Johnson, 
Rewent’s-rark College; Jobn Kellock, private study; 
Charles George Langdon, private tuition; William 
Stanger, private tuition; Robert Wood, Alleyne’s 
Grammar School. 


Postscript. 


Wedneday, Feb. 4 1863. 
LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
AMERICA. 


By the arrival of the rag Bei Baltimore the Jura 
we have news from New York to the even of the 


New Yor«, Jan. 23. 
General Burnside's address to the army of the Potomac 
is dated the 20th inst., and en 
are about to meet the enemy once more. he 
r 


t 
actions in North Carolina, Tennessee, and frost 
have,” he says, divided and weakened the enemy on 
Rappahannock, and the auspicious moment has arrived 
to 7 741 and mortal blow at the aw 
the ve victory which is due te country.“ 
eral Burnajde calls for the fi * ot 
aud men, and the army will then * taken the ares 
ep towards 28 7 ace to the country aod to the 
Government its rightfol authority. 
The Richmond save that the South is sow 
on the high road to peace :—‘* The North may be vindbb- 


tivecenough to pursue a war of batred sud spite 
indé ly, but it is not in human —— tot Walk in 
the end the logic of sober second thought which teaches 
that is cheap and war ey penrive—perce a mine of 


wealth and war the grave of all prosperity.” 

The New York Herald urges upon the New York 
State yore to pass resolutions * the 
manner of conducting the cam and calling unoo 
the President to place M‘Clellan at the head of the War 
Department, and some competent naval officer at the 
heed of the Naval Department. 


The New York Tribune urges the reorganisation of the | the 


Cabinet, to be composed wholly of statesmen who pot 
merely acquiesce in Lincoln's emancipation proclamation 
a: the necessary and inevitable sequence froin the 

position that the nation has a right to live at whatever 
enst to traitors ; the calling ont of the uniformed | 
for three montis to garrison Washi n, Baltimore. 
and the Western cities, whilst all the soldiers are sent 
to the front for active campaigning. The Tribune 
further urges the arming of every man, native cr 
foreign, black or white, who will fight for the Union in 
the meantime. But “if three months’ earnest fighting 
do not serve to make s serious impression on the rebels, 
if at the end of that term the Norih is no further ad- 
vanced then at the nning, if some malignant fate 
has deoreed that the blood and treasure of the nation 
shall always be squandered in Fruitiess efforts,—let the 
North bow to her destiny and wake the best attaioable 


peace,” 
The ap ce of the Confederate privateer Retri- 
bation off St. Thomas is con6 he ix schooner- 


rigged, and was f. rmerly the steam-tug Enoch Train, of 
Boston. She is very ‘ast. 

The inaugural address of the Governor of Delaware 
expresses strong Union and emancipation :entiments, 
ong 4 5 eps gine off war. 8 

‘he Richmon says :—** The oon 
cent rating a heavy force with a view to strike = blow at 
the main line of railway connecting Richmond with the 
far South. Their forces at Newbern and Morehead 
City number 50,000. It is said that a powerful fleet is 
at Morehead City with a view to an early vayal attack 
upon Wilmington, whilst a simultaneous moveu ent is 
made upon Weldon.” 

_ Governor Letcher, of Virginia, has called out twenty- 
x regiments of militia from all counties near to the 
North Carolina line to aid in ing any invasion of 
the enemy from that di 


rendezvous at Petersburg 2 six months’ Mn ag * 


A | Cairo 


duet by the rules of neutrals ; 


retarned to its former position. 
Western journals anticipate an immediate attack on 
Rosenorans by Longstreet. 

4,800 prisoners from Arkansas Post have arrived at 


Congress haa rejected the of the Treasury's 
banking scheme as presented by the mittee of Ways 
and Means. The bill now before Congress provides for 
raising 900,000,000 dols. by 20-year Six per Cent. loans, 
300,000.000 dole. by 3-year Six per Cent. Treasury 
noter, and a further issue of 300,000,000 dols. legal 
ton ler notes. 

The Mexican Minister at Washington has complained 
to the Federal Government that he was refused permi- 


t the prohibition to 
15 arms applied to all n«tions, on the groand of the 
military n oersities of the United States. 

The New York Tribune aseerta that General Butler 
will return to take the command at New Orleans. 

The turreted steamer Weehawker has safely arrived 
at Fortress Monroe, after encountering severe gales. 

General Evans has left Memphis for another attack on 
Vicksbarg. 

The Federals have captured St. Charles Duval's Bluff 
and Desarie, on the White River, and their gunboats are 
over 300 miles above the mouth of the river. 

Intense excitement and uproarious oon 
tinue in the New York Assembly. No Speaker yet 


been chosen. 
cent. prem. Exchange, 


Money easy. Gold. 50 per 
bankers’ bills, 163 to 105. Stocks firm and advancing. 


MEXICO. 
Advices have been received from Vera Orus to the 3rd 
that General 


ee 2 4 my 
st., re 0 Nr were encam at 
5389888 „„ eir forces for an attack on 
e city. 


THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 
Posmay, Feb. 3.— 4 of the military 
Governor and of the President of the Provincial Govern- 
cautions the inhabitants of this provinee 
rect or indirect participation in the i on in 
ussian Poland, as every such offence would be regarded 
and punished as an act of high treason. 
Lund, Feb. 3.—The following announcement has 
been published to-day by the police: — For some days 
past persons have been enlisted here for the pur 
taking t ia the insurrection io Russian Poland. 
Many of these individuals have already left, — 
whom were some ofarms. Any 5 
es Se uture be dealt with according to 
penal law.” 


PRUSSIA. 

Bunzix, Feb, 3.—Fifty members of the Upper House, 
belonging to different parties, proposed the 
draft of an address to-day, which is to be presented to 

9 address says that the present conflict has 
riven each of the three legislative Powers of the 
has exceeded the rights formally conferred upon it 
by the constitution. The Prussian constitution does not 
be which of the three ruling bodies is to yield in 
case of dissension ; but the German language contains 
the word Lendesvater (father of the country). The 
RE  propo-ing the address do not wish the C:own to 
ufringe w, nor do 11 regard the present ewer- 
gency as ove in which any of the ruling bodies is placed 
pon its defence. They hope that by moderation and 
strictly legal means the existing dangers of anarchy and 
absolutism may be averted, and they promise their sup- 
* to any r. projeot of agreement between the 
wer House and the Crown. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Corru, Jan. 31.—The English military commander 
has ordered the cessation of all work ou the fortifications, 
and of all repairs. Similar orders have been given in the 
other Ivnian Islands. 


CHINA AND AUSTRALIA. 

SHanGcHal (vid Suez), Dec. 24.—The rebels are 
strengtheniog Navkin. They ares d to be in dis- 
tress through want of supplies. Their leader is stated to 
have left Nankin for Ching-chou, on heoring of the in- 
terference of the Rus ians. Advices from Japan state 
that the English Legation remains at Yokohama. 

MELBouRNE, Des. 24.—The explorer Stuart has re- 
turned to this city, 

THE EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT. 

A crowded and enthusiastic emancipation meeting was 
held in the bofough of Southwark last night. The large 
room of Taylor's Repository was not only crammed, but 
it is stated that thousands could not obtain admission. 


PADS Te tee ST Se ee 


of | infamous ov 


He expressed his firm oon 
very in America was pronounced. 
men subsequently addressed his Excellency in support 


0. 
of Several gentle- 
of the minute. 

At Birmingham the address to President Lincoln is 
being signed te thousands. The change of public senti- 
ment is such, says the Birmingham Post, that many 

* declined to sign have now done so, 

A crowd enthusiastic meeting was held last 
night in the Leeds Music Hall—Mr. Edward’ Baines, 
M. P., in the chair—to express an opinion on the ques- 
tion of negro emancipation with referrnce to President 

n tion. The resolutions, which bad for 
their object the strengthening of the President’s hands 
in the emancipation of slaves, were all carried by im- 
mense majorities, A Mr. Clarke, who moved an amend- 
ment somewhat in favour of the South as a people 
fighting for independence, was only supported by about 
twenty hands. 


MR. BRIGHT, M. P., ON AMERICA. 
ROCHDALE, y Evening. 

This evening, in the Public Hall at Roohdale, a meet- 

was for the purpose of voting the thanks of the 


ing 
inhabitants of that to the Amerioan merchants 
and people for the provisions they heave sent for the 


unemployed Lancashire operatives. The Mayor (Mr. 
Ash worth) presided, and the large room was filled almost 
to suffocation. 


Mr. Baiaur, in supporting the resolution proposed and 
seconded, and which was ultimately carried, sail that it 
was evident that whatever might be the faults of 
ambitious men or the crimes of Governments the 


22 % learn that they ought not to 
le to other, but that they ought to take an 
interest in each other's welfare. lu the course of his 
speech be said one of the questions inv ived in this 


war was whether among Christian nations slavery should 
be 8 entirely abolished; for if the result 


of were to abolish slav-ry in 
the territories the United States, the abolition 
of in and Cuba would naturally 
follow. ly recently a gentleman well acquainted 


with Cuba told him such was the feeling of the 
inhabitants of that island, and no doubt such would be 
the result. spun Se Geen of fhe Dremm & 
4,000,000 slaves was not 
involved the freedom of 

they were 


wight be called the opinion of the lead- 
men of the Southern Confederacy, the 
om or slavery of white wen was involved. The 
Buaminer, the most able and ivfuential 

in the South, had stated that universal liberty 


05 failed—that the evils of free society were in- 
t sla was the most fitting state for 

pew and that, therefore, it ought not to 

abol la a speech of Mr. Cobb he fous 


that that gentleman thought that slavery was a 
cure for everything. Nay, for his part, he (Mr. 
Bright) said that this great strife has arten through an 
racy against the rights of human patare 

on principles such as could not be found in the of 
any heathen writer of olden times, or in the ce of 
ane nations in our times. It was the doctrine of 
= . of * ; and all 2 — shudder 
guilt whieh +m °7- brought upon their 
head. (Great — ie robellion was a rebellion 

ust = argued that if slavery yet) at 
the slave-trade could not be wrong. They were toldt 
the distress here was caused by the blockade, but such 
was unt the fact; the South might send cotton here it 
they chose, but they refused todo ao. They burnt 
their cotton that they might iojure us, avd the 
injured us in the hope that we should not be able 
to live without their cotton, and that therelore 
we should break the blockade, make war on the North, 
and help them to obtain theirindependence Mr. Mann, 
of Mr. Senator Wig/all, and Mr. Stephens, the 
Vice-President of the Southern Confederacy, had said 
that if Eogland were without cotton for a week an out - 
break would result, and that the Queen would not only 
lone her crown, bat her head. voys had been sent 
off to this country—men who were slaveowners and 
slavedealers—to induce us to espouse the cause of the 
South, and those very men were received under the 
gallery of the House of C.mmons by members who 
shook hands with them. He „ that England 
was the only country in Earope where men were to be 
found who were willing to make their Government take 
part against the North, 


A Privy Council was held at Osborne yesterday. Tho 
Royal sprech to be delivered at the opening of Parlia- 
meot on Thursday was submitted to her Majesty and 
approved. The Archbishop of York did homage on bis 
——— and he aod Sir Andrew Buchauan were 
asub-equently sworn in members of the Privy Council, 


Her Majesty pricked the list of she:iffs for E yleud and 
W ales. . 


MARK LANE.—THIS DAY. 


A very moderate supply of English wheat was received frech 
up to this morning's market. Dry paroele met with a steady 
sale, at fall prices; but damp qualities were m neglected. 
The show of samples of forrigu wheat on the Mands was 
moderatel) extemive For all dee iptions the dewand ruvd 
Floatin @. goes 


maln The walt trade 
Iii Good and fine 
costs irm extreme rates. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Saffron Walden.—A P. O. O. for 264. was received on 
the 26th ult. by the publisher, bearing this post-mark, 
but without any vame or initial acoompaoying it. 

“A. Vernon” write« to supply an omission in the 
** Congregational Year Book for which he cannot ac- 
count. The name of the ‘' Caledonian-road Chapel” is 
given, but not the name of the Pastor—the Rev. E. 
Davie«— Athough, he says “‘ ignorance can scarcely be 
pleaded in our case, for, if I mistake not, the omission 
haa been pointed out, but never supplied.” 

H. O.“ has not given us his name. Bat we should 
not have inserted his letter if he had, for it would serve 
only to promote di- union. 

„P. Uhabonan.”—We must decline publishing more 
letters on this question, as calculated to do the very 
mischief wiioch the writer deprecates. 

“Thomas Roberts."—We have not space for his 
letter. 
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SUMMARY. 


ParuiaMent will be opened to-morrow by 
commissiou. The absence of her Majesty on so 
important an occasion is the more to be regretted 
as it appears to be in accor/ance with a settled 
resolution to shrink from all —— appearances, 
and delegate to her children the task of presiding 
over all State ceremonials. Although it is said 
with increasing distinctuess that the Opposition 
are resolved to make a direct assault on the 
Government, the report, looking at the state of 

ublic feeling, is scarcely credible. Awong the 
rat measures proposed will, no doubt, be dota- 
tions to the Prince and future Princess of Wales, 
and this, with the approachiog marriage, pre- 
cludes the idea of any serious y struggle 
before the Royal espousals. esterday the 
speech from the Throne was approved of by her 
Majesty in Privy Council, and it can hardly be 
doubted that the article in this morning's 
Times is based on something more than a 
shrewd guess. That journal holds out the 
of a reduction in the income-tax by 
twopence in the pound, a cessation of the war 
duties on tea and sugar, aud a marriage law for 
Scotland and Ireland on the principle of the 
Euglish law, which makes the ceremony a civil 
contract, leaving to the conscience of the 2 
thus united to renew their vows in a place of 
worship. We fear this report is too goo to be 
true—for it is evident that such a measure would 
be shipwrecked in the House of Lords. 


Our news columns bear witness to the extraor- 
dinary impulse given to the movement against 
American slavery ; and we may reasonably hope, 
with the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, that the 
immense multitude at Exeter Hall last Thurs- 
day were but the pickets of a great emancipa- 
tion army in this country. Yesterday there was 
held in Southwark another monster meetin 
on the same subject. Leeds has follow 
in the wake of Bradford. Mr. Bright has once 
more lifted up his powerful voice, in a Rochdale 
meeting called to pass a vote of thanks for the 

ift of America to Lancashire, against the in- 
amous conspiracy against the rights of human 
nature, — A deputation of the Anti-Slavery 
Society has presented to the American Minister an 
address approving of the emancipation policy of 
the Federal Government. Mr. Bright indi- 
rtance of this struggle when 
ut that the dowafal of slavery 

abolitioa in 
. Mr. Adams, in the 
ply to the anti-slavery depu- 


course of his 


tation, expressed the opinion that the civilised 


world is pronouncing the doom of slavery. “ If 


80, he added with much truth,“ tly as this 
bloody war is to be lamented, will it not here- 
after be reckoned among that class of civil con- 
vulsions well known in history which have 
brought to the futurity of the human race an 
ample reward for the sacrifices and sufferings of 
their predecessors?” It is manifest that the 
expression of public opinion in this country will 
exercise a most salutary influence on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as well as induce our 
Government to resist any proposal for the 
speedy recognition of a slaveowning oligarch 
(to quote the words of Professor Goldwin Smith), 
“in the midst of Christendom and civilisation, a 
State based on the slavery of the labouring class 
—a slavery hopeless and without redemption ; a 
slavery far worse in its deliberate and legalised 
iniquity than the bondage of iguorant and 
barbarous times—a slavery attended with such 
systematic outrages on nature and humanity as 
are not to be thought without horror and loath- 
ing in any Christian land.” 

During the week there has been abundant 
news from America. Heavy rains have pre- 
vented General Burnside from making « forward 
movement across the Rappahannock, which 
would probably have been disastrous to the 
Federal arms. While the army of the Potomac 
ia idle, a force of 50,000 men is at Newbern, not 
with the view of marching on Richmond, but to 
break up the railway commuuication between 
that city and the South. From the South-West 
the news relates chiefly to preparations for 
another battle in Tennessee between Rosencranz 
aud Longstreet, a renewed attack on Vicksburg 
and Galveston, and a Federal victory in Arkansas, 
According to a statement in the Morning Herald, 
the Confederates will soon have a fleet of iron- 
clad ships capable of coping with the Federal 
navy, and reopening the Southern ports. Mean- 
while, Congress has given further proof of the 
sincerity of its desire to abolish slavery by re 
ceiving with favour a bill to appropriate ten 
millious of dollars in aid of the emancipation of 
slaves in Maryland, and another for raising 
150,000 negro troops. It remains to be seen 
whether, iu the words of the Richmond Despatch, 
* beyond the lines of the Federal army, slavery 
will continue intact and impreguable as the rock 
of Gibraltar.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable item of American 


_ | iuteHigence is an article in the New York Tribune, 


the chief Republican organ, urging three more 
months of strenuons fight. But “ if, at the end 
of that term, the North is no further advanced 
than at the beginning; if some malignant fate 
has decreed that the blood and treasure of the 
nation shall always be squandered in fruitless 
efforts ; let the North bow to her destiny, and 
make the best attainable peace.” This lan 

is altogether new on the part of the dominant 
party in the North, and leads to the belief that 
this gigantic struggle is drawing to au end. We 
can only trust that when that result becomes 
imminent, the North may be ina position to dictate 
terms which will confine the Southern Confede- 
ration to the narrowest limits. 

The Address of the Freuch Senate in reply to 
the Ewperor’s Speech has been adopted with 
little discussion. M. Thouvenel, iu a singularly 
outapoken speech, reiterated his opinion that the 
Romans are entitled to choose their own Govern- 
ment, and that the present state of thingsin Rome 
could not last. Prince Napoleon, debarred from 
speaking, expressed his views in a solitary vote 
against the Address. But in the Corps Législatif 
an animated debate on the whole policy of the 
Imperial Government may be expected. 

Mr. Elliott has formally announved to the Pro- 
visional Government of Greece that the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg is ready to become a caudidate for 
the too-long vacant throne, and the Greeks of 
this country are quite prepared to endorse him. 
Though there have been reports of another hitch 
in the preliminary negotiations, no such informa- 
tion has been received at the Greek Legation. It 
ia probable, therefore, that the Queen’s Speech 
to-morrow will contain some definite announce- 
ment on the subject. 


In Prussia the remarkable firmness of the 
Chamber of Deputies has induced the Upper 
House to intervene with the view of promoting 
an arrangement between the King and his 
Commons. It is not unlikely that the ineurrec- 
tion in Poland may dispose King William to 
moderation, though the contest has gone too far 
for his subjects to be satisfied with less than a 
genuine constitutional government.—Spite of Rus- 
sian assurances, the outbreak in Poland is very far 
from being suppressed. Iu many of the country 
districts the insurgents are in great force, large 
bodies of men have betaken themselves to the 
forests, and the movement has spread to 
Lithuania. The details which are slowly coming 
in show that the insurrection was the alternative 
of the youth of the middle-classes being 
kidnapped by wholesale and sent off to military 
service, It was the last resort of a despairing 


people ; and though the rising will no doubt be 
put down, thes thies of all Europe will be 
with these wretched victims of Russian barbarity. 


POPULAR DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST 
SLAVE INSTITUTIONS. 


Tux public meetings held last week in Exeter 
Hall, and at Bradford, Bristol, and other impor- 
tant towns, on negro slavery in America, and on 
the „ of sympathy due from England to 
Federals and Confederates respectively, on ac- 
count of the position occupied by each party in 

to the “peculiar domestic institution,“ 
have, if they have not already had, oue good 
effect—they will smash to atoms the hopes of 
those who seem to have fancied that by much 
eloquent writing and talk, by an artistic suppres- 
sion of some facts and colouring of others, by a 
skilful misuse of phrases to which old associations 
have given an almost magical power over the 
popular mind, and by a persistent iteration, day 
after day, of the same fallacies, they might 
su in misrepresenting, if not in actually 
misleading, the opinion of the British public as 
to the true bearing of the sanguinary contest 
which is exhaustipg the resources of our Trans- 
atlantic cousins. They have worked long, 
—— aos ew oo woe hearts, to turn 
the sympathies of the people of land in favour 
of the Slave Empire of the Souths —aod they had 
begun to mistake their own en and perseve- 
rance as ueurs, for evidence of public convic- 
tion and feeling. It must be noc a little 
mortifying to them to find that themselves and 
their work are thoroughly appreciated, and that 
underneath all their fine writing, their sophistical 
pleading, their glittering fallacies, their impudent 
asseverations, their constructive falsehoods, the 
good sense and honest feeling of the “ common 
people” of these realms should inscribe the 
simple but expressive word—“ Humbuy.” There 
have been a great many blank faces among the 
upper ten thousand” since Friday morning last 
—a great deal of speaking silence—and, perhaps, 
“the clubs” haye discovered, to their utter 
astonishment, that they are not“ the people,” 
aud that they neither make nor necessarily 
represent public opinion and sentiment in this 
cou ntry. 


It is now as plain as daylight that no genius 
in the art of cookery can #0 season the cause of 
the South as to make it palatable to the popular 
taste in these high latitudes. We can distinguish 
between that liberty which is necessary for self- 
government, and that which is wanted for the 
purpose of lording it over others. We have no 
special reverence for iustitutions framed with a 
view to organise and legalise human brutality. 
No amount or force of argument could — 
us that we are bound to give Thuggism its own 
way—and American slavery in the Southern 
States, impiously described as “ the ordinance 
of Heaven, —is but a modification of Thuggism. 
We can see clearly enough that the Southerners 
when still in the Union enjoyed all the freedom 
to do right, to obey God, to do good to man, to 
exercise themselves in all allowable ways, which 
avy member of society can justly claim. Weare 
aware that they broke up the Union to secure for 
themselves faller aud more unrestricted liberty to 
do wrong, to fly in the face of God, to injure, de- 
grade, and brutify their fellow-men- in a word, 
to be Thugs with impuvity. We know that this 
was their main object in hurrying into war with 
their over-indulgent and _half-compromised 
fellow-countrymen in the North—that this 
is what they still fight for—that it ia for 
this that our cotton operatives have been 
made to pine, and our principal branch 
of manufacturing industry to wither beneath a 
blight. This kingdom, Europe, humanity, is 
suffering in many ways in order that Southern 
“gentlemen” may have a governmeuvt which 
will sanction, encourage, aud reward them, in 
treating fellow-men as cattle, denying them all 
human rights, breeding, buying, aud selling, 
flogging aud hunting them, aud killing them, 
body and soul, at pleasure. Although the so- 
called“ cavaliers” fight well, agree well together, 
and present their case with plausibility, and 
although many of the representatives and organs 
of “the upper ten thousand ” zealously second 
them iu their efforts, it is reassuring to 
learn from those who alone have authority to 
speak confidently on their own bebalf, and on 
behalf of the class to which they beloug, that it 
will not go down with the commonalty of Eng- 
land, and that “iniquity framed into a law” is 
not an object of veneration iu their eyes. 

Thus much as tothe sentiment of the “common 
people” of this country in regard to the American 
quarrel in its bearing upon the South. We be- 
lieve it will be found as instinctively and practi- 
cally true as it respects the North. The broad 
judgment at which they have arrived—and that 
notwithstanding the numerous temptations which 
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have offered themselves, and with which they 
have been incessantly 21 Southern sym- 
isera—is y itable to them. 

ey see, in anf ae Yate North + 
127 ten y—that it retty y 
divided between two parties, one, the Republican 
intent u wiping out the national disgrace of 
slavery by abolishing it, either immediately or 

tively, with or without compensation, by 
means of the constitution, if possible, otherwise 
by means of the war; and the other, the Demo- 
crat, utterly insensible to the demoralising 
influence of slavery, desirous of sharing its profits, 
and willing to submit to any compromise which 
will reconstruct the Union on its old basis. They 
are duly sensible that these two parties acting 
together against the Seceders are far too nearly 
matched in numbers and influence to admit of a 
purely anti-slavery policy =. carried out 
consistently on its own merits. ey know that 
Mr. Lincoln, as President, must needs, to some 
extent, consult both parties, and that his course of 
action must result from the antagonism of both. 
They can make allowance, therefore, for the 
difficulties which beset him. They are not sur- 
at the imperfection of his measures, nor 
that, while giving effect to the will of one, he 
should reasons which can weigh only with 
the other, But this they clearly perceive—that, 
step by step, voluntarily or as the result of 
necessity, he is dealing out heavy blows against 
the accursed institution, and has rung out its 
death-knell on the American continent. There- 
fore, they sympathise with him, and feel it their 
duty to cheer him on. It is witha distinct view 
to this end that, heedless of what may be his 
immediate motives, they side with the North, 
which he represente—nor will they allow them- 
selves to be turned aside from what they rightly 
judge to be their duty as opponents of slavery 
aud a Slave Empire, by the insolence aud rude- 
ness of the Northern prees, the vulgar jealousy 
of Northerw politicians, or even the absurd and 
uerulous seusitiveness of the Anti-slavery party. 
On the whole, they have come to the conclusion 
that the success of the South means the ratifica- 
tion and extension of Government founded on 
felony—and that the success of the North 
means either the prevention of such Go- 
vernment f:om being established, or the shutting 
it ap within the narrowest possible limits. This 
is the issue which the people of England 
believe to be involved in the American le. 
They are not nice in weighing motives where 
twenty millions of minds differently constituted 
are working more or less towards the grand 
result. They leave to others the work of criti- 
cising acts in detail. And they content them- 
selves with declaring en the i 
wishes they entertain for that combatant whose 
ultimate ascendancy would destroy slavery, and 
bury its putrid carcase out of sight. 

This we take to be the meaning of the recent 
popular dem natrations. They would have been 
equally enthusiastic at any period of the struggle, 
had steps been taken to call the people together, 
and test their sentiments. The Emancipation 
Society has rendered this great service to the 
cause of freedom. It has provided opportunities 
for the English people to show their colours— 
and the result is unmistakeable. All the more 
so, because this outburst of feeling bas not been 
elicited by the old anti-slavery authorities. The 
fuglemen have been denounced by the Times as 
% nobodies.” Be itso! But how strong, then, 
must have been the feeling which gave such an 
overwhelming response! No, no! The British 

ple have learned their lesson too well to be 
wheedled back into sympathy with slave institu- 
tions by the respectabilities that worship success, 
or the cultivated and luxurious classes that scent 
in the triumph of the South the dissolution of 
popular Government. 


DEATH OF LORD LANSDOWNE. 


Tux death of the venerable Marquis of Lans- 
downe, hastened by a fall a few days previously, 
demands from us a brief tribute of respect. As 
a Conservative Whig, we can hardly be expected 
to express unqualified admiration of his political 
course—as the head and soul of the State-educa- 
tional party, we deam him to have been sincere 
but mistaken. But the noble lord's opinions, 
little as we could sympathise with them, will not 
prevent our doing cordial homage to his memory 
for his unswerving consistency during his 
lengthened career, his general unselfishness of 
aim, his purity of life, his gentleness and cour- 
tesy of manners, his elegant tastes, and his care- 
ful intellectual culture. Though identified for 
half a century with the Liberal party in this 
country, and conspicuous amoug the public men 
whose names illustrate the period, he was not a 
man of power in any sense, nor, save on the oue 
question of State Education, has he left any deep 
impress of himself upon the public mind. Yet, 


we 


undoubtedly, to him more than to any man of 
his intellectual calibre, England is indebted for 
mach of which she has reason to be proud. Not 
qualified to achieve much by the direct action of 
his own powers, be more than made up for the 
deficiency in detecting latent genius, and helping 
it out of obscurity into light and honour. We 
owe to his the popularization of 
Jeremy Bentham, the invaluable labours of 
Horner, and the brilliant oratorical and literary 
course of Lord Macaulay. He was the Macsonas 
of young, clever, and aspiring politicians of the 
Liberal school. Next to the late Prince Consort, 
he takes pre-eminent rank among those who 
sought to elevate and refine artistic taste in this 
country. Few men have had more friends, 
fewer still less enemies. He adorned the rank 
which he inherited, and from early manhood to 
old commanded the respect of the public, 
and the affection of all who were admitted to his 
intimacy. Full of years and honours he has been 
gathered to his fathers—and men of all political 
parties will hasten to hang a wreath of immor- 
telles upon his tomb. He will probably, how- 
ever, be better remembered for bis qualities as a 
man than for his endowments as a statesman. 


SIR MORTON PETO ON TAXATION. 


Sir Morton Peto, splendidly equi and 
strongly armed, has entered the field of cial 
Reform. In a handsome volume of some four 
hundred pages,* which is made as attractive to 
the reader as fancy binding, unexceptionable type, 
and tinted paper, can make it, he has tilted, on 
behalf of the tax-payers, against all the grim 
knights who have hitherto held the field against 
the public interests. Sir Morton enters on this 
campaigo with some peculiar advantages. He 
is not publicly known to have committed himself 
to any particular theory of taxation. He is a 
man of large commercial experience, aud must 

, in an unusual degree, the faculty of 
administration. His ability and position, both 
as a man of business and a politician, are well 

ised, while the moderation of his language 
asa public speaker has been such as to secure 
for him a respectful hearing from the most op- 
posite political parties. What, therefore, such a 
man may have to say on such a subject as that 
on which Sir Morton Peto has now chosen to 
address the public, may be presumed to be 
worth listening to with attention if not with 
deference. 

The financial position of the kingdom has pro- 
bably never been so elaborately reviewed as it 
has now been by Sir Morton Peto. He traverses 
the whole field of taxation and expenditare. The 
history and sources of our revenue, and the mode 
in which it is levied, with its application and 
administration, are narrated, explained, and 
commented on, with a fulness of information and 
a conciseness of style, which, with respect to 
most of the subjects under review, leave little 
that one can desire to be added. It will strike 
most readers of this work, however, that the 
author has not done that which, in hisfirst chapter, 
he indicates it to be his intention to do. Are,” 
he asks, the “i of our taxation sound 
or imperfect?” What,“ he adds, the nation 
really wants, is the renewed application of a 
sound principle to its financial policy.” Sir 
Morton, however, himself lays down no principle, 
nor does he try, either the modes of raising the 
revenue, or the manner of ex 
principles which have been laid down by pre- 
vious writers. Whether, for instance, taxation 
should be direct or indirect, or whether excise and 
Custom-house duties are, under avy circum- 
stances, justifiable, are questions into which he 
does not enter. Yet these are the primary 
questions raised by such writers as Mr. Cunning- 
ham and Sir Charles Whitworth, Sir William 
Blackstone, Adam Smith, and Dr. Chalmers, aud 
the French economists. Nearly all our eminent 
English economists have condemned these duties ; 
while the French economists bave gone still 
further in expressing an opinion against eve 
tax but a tax upon rent. There are unjust au 
wasteful methods of raising a revenue, as well as 
of expending it ; but this kind of waste, with a 
few minor exceptions, Sir Morton does not 
discuss. Had he done so, however, he would 
probably not have been able largely and so 
effectively to deal with the more practically 
important question, in the present day, of the 
manner of expending it. 

The first section of this work deals with the 
national income, and is principally an elaborate 
justification, first, of our free-trade policy, and, 
secondly, of the policy of low duties. On the 
latter subject Sir Morton has advanced « number 
of facts which, apart from their curious historical 
value, have a most vital and interesting bearing 
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on the national welfare. With respect, for in- 
stance, leading articles on which duties 


to the 
are levied by the Customs, he shows from a com- 
parison of the rates of duty and the amount of 
duty received, during the last hundred or more 
— 4 a red rate of duty has almost in- 
variably been followed by an increase of revenue. 
The facts on which this ment is based are 
very skilfully stated, and the argument itself is 
presented with a marked ability. An especial 
application is made to the duties on tea, which 
rae to — 
sevenpence- a pound!) an 
inj to our trade with China. The author 
6 a duty of not higher than sixpence, 
which would enable the poor man to obtain his 
tea at teenpence a pound, and probably in- 
crease the revenue. Tobacco is treated in the 
same manner, Sir Morton argues that the high 
rate of duty on this article is not only injurious 
to trade, but that, by encouraging smuggling, it 
is a direct source of crime. e last point is 
only, proved from the evidence given before 
Mr. Hume’s Committee in 1844 and the state- 
cagar-daties are not so deelavely treated, although 
uties are not so vely 

they have been more fully discussed in the House 
of Cemaneee than any 


are shown to be utterly disproporti 
half penn 


cost 


of eulogising this 
a merited 


the world may look with ex tions of 
hopeful results than to this treaty of interchange 
and intercourse with France.” It would not,” 
he adds, become me to say how much is due to 
the Emperor of the French, whose enlightened 
aud advanced views are so often misrepresented 
and misunderstood.” 

As may be supposed, the Property and Income- 
tax is largely treated in this work. Sir Morton 
gives a history of the tax, points out its inequit- 
able bearing and immoral te tg and argues 


for the adoption of Mr. Hume's pro of a pure 
9 that is, a tax on the capitalised 
value of property, using the word, not as Lord 


Brougham uses it, who maintains on this subject, 
that a good voice is us much property as land, 
but as it is generally - Asa specimen 
of the clear and forcible style of this work, we 
cannot do better than quote the reply to the 
objections that have been raised to a . 
tax — 

The which have been started to this system 
of ae 22 — in number, and, — the 
importance of the principle they seem to be very in- 
sufficient in importance. The first is an objection on a 


general ground that the tendency of a tax on propert 
would be to cause it to sevk investment in 1 forei 4 


ks, w ops, 
on 
ita accumulation ; to which it would seem to be an obvious 
that the less capital that is rendered absolutely 


— the better for the country. The third 
a, one ee Seems, Weems gente ciel on 


* 
introduced,” K. It would, in my opinion, be quite 
practicable,” Ko. We could never trace the property 
of each individual,” Ko. Or test its correctness,” &. 
“*I apprehend it could never be done,” Xe. These strong 
ex of doubt and difficulty it has been the 
fortune of most of us, in our experience, to have met 
with before, and to have found wm | easy of modification 
when the tment of an official depended upon his 
execution the system he condemned. Of 
all the various fabrics in which Gordian-knots are acous- 
tomed to be tied, there is none that holds together o 
tenaciously, or yet that is so easily cut asunder, as—red 
tape. 


Valuable, however, as this portion of Sir 
Morton Peto’s work is, it is far exceeded in 
value a chapters on the national expendi- 
ture. e review of the Army and Navy 
Budgets, especially, is one of the most trenchant 
pieces of financial criticism that has been written 
on these subjects. Sir Morton sets his face 
boldly against the extravagant, wasteful, and 
immoral scale on which these arms of the 
Government are maintained. He denounces, 
calmly, but with perhaps all the greater force 
from his calmness, the policy of maintaining a 
war expenditure in a time of „us well 8 
the whole feeling, or assumed 8 of suspicion 
of foreign designs, by which this expenditure 
has been sustained. He maintains that it is 
to be condemned on principle, aud that it cannot 
be justified either by the state of Europe, or by 
any other political consideration. He submits that 


the policy of the last ten years, instead of being 
the is the very worst preparation for war ; 
that we are setting an example to other Powers 


which may be attended with the most serious 
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evils to the whole world, and that we 
tempting the nations to a warlike poli 
therefore calls upon the country to “resist the 
insidious attempt to fortify the whole world,” and 


to rely mainly for the preservation of 
voir of the people and the interests of the 
6 rem 


the spirit of 
nations. the reader on this subject, 


that a policy of “speculative apprehension” has 


sem 


been condemned by even an unreformed Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and quotes the 
— of Sir Robert Peel, that “ the ger 9 
aggression is infinitely less than the danger o 
those sufferings to which the present exorbitant 


expenditure must give rise.” If, he adda, such 
an international arrangement as the obe su 

ted by that statesman were adopted,“ peace, 
2 the words of Sir Robert, “ would no longer be 
deprived of half its advantages, and the energies 
which should be treasured up for war would no 
further be anticipated.” 

Sir Morton’s review of the naval expenditure 
is such as might be expected from him, and the 
exposure of the waste and jobbery which 
characterise both this and the civil departments 
of the Government as effective 4s most finan 
reformers will desire. To quote, however, with 
justice, from these portions of the work is, we 
regret to say, impossible in a newspaper article, 

e hope and believe that this subject will 
attract increased attention ln consequehce of Sir 
orton Peto’s laborious performance. No man, 
ter the publication of this work, can justly 
complain 4 deficiency of means of information 
upon it. We believe it will exercise a 


werful 
stimulus to the determination to reform the 
finances of the country. No one, probably, will 
agree with all that the writer advances, and in 
many matters we ourselves should go farther, 
But we appreciate very highly the ability and 


thoroughness with which Sir Morton has dealt 
with this great subject, the industry with which 
he has amassed such stores of information, and 
the strong common-sense by which he has tested 
the theories and practices of modern financial 
ew pirics and political alarmists. 

We close with one remark. Sir Morton Peto 
will have done comparatively little if he 
does not follow up the heavy blow which he has 
aimed at our monstrous financial system, by a 
succession of blows, if possible, still heavier. 
The public man who enters upon work of this 
kind must make up bis mind to stick to it, and, 
if he be a true knight, must be willing to keep 


the field even though he feels himself to be 


battered and bruised, and scarcely able to break 


another lance. It is only by a succession of 


efforts that such a reform as Sir Morton fore- 
shadows cau be accomplished. Is the member 
for Fiusbury willing to make such efforts 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AND 
AMERICA. 


Inn Emperor Napoleon claims that the public 
judgment be suspended in reference to his expe- 
dition to Mexico until his plans are evolved. 
According to his celebrated letter to General 
Forey his object is to restore the streugth of 
the Latin race in America,” and provide a supply 
of the produce of that coutinent, independent of 
the dominant races. A ray of light has been thrown 
upon his schemes by the publication of some 
intercepted d tches — written, however, as 
far back as October last—from which it appears 
that he has been aiming to induce Texas, a 
country almost AB large as France, to secede from 
the Southern Confederation, and establish an 
independent State, which might supply France 
with all the cotton she requires. In consequence 
of the discovery of these intrigues, the French 
consul at Galveston was expelled, and the consul 
at Richmond commanded to leave forthwith ; 
though in the latter case the order was rescinded, 
It is probable that the French agents were en- 
couraged in this notable scheme by the know- 
ledge that Texas was to a great extent denuded 
of troops by the drafting of nearly all its 
volunteers into the main army of the Con- 
federates, and the uotorious dissatisfaction which 
this circumstance has created in that State. 
Those who are disposed to believe that the South 
will be ready to yield to European pressure on 
the subject of Sor will be surprised at the 
summary measures taken by the Confederate 
Government to resent this interference of France. 

The same mail brings information that the 
desigus of the Emperor Napoleon in Mexico 
have also chanel considerable irritation in 
the North, and that a series of resolutions have 
been introduced into Congress denouncing his 
axpedition as “ hostile to the United States and 
tes institutions everywhere,” as well as “a 
violation of international law.” It does not 

p however, that these resolutions are 

nerally approved of in America, They are 
hardly likely to be debated, much less L EM 
by Congress, However much the Federals may 


| they will be satisfied with nothing short of com- 


7 


j 


| 


resent the presence of a French army on the 
continent which they have been in the habit of 


claiming for esas ves, they cannot be insenxible 


to the | that, by its agency, Mexico 
may be | from the clutches of the Con- 
ry dg d become a barrier td the extension 
of Slave Power southward. | 


It is under such untoward circumstances that 
M. rts 5 de Lhuye has been ordered to send 


ut fr on the part of F lone, 
for a pacific tion 1 of France alone 
A 


— ok the American quarrel. 
rene 
tion,“ 


ber’ fost o offer of 2 8 
m uggests t t 

a e be 7 0 ® meeting o 
: 5 

unavoi 


a neutral city, without an 

“to consider whether secession is the 

dale extremity, and whether the recol- 
leotion of former times aud common interests is 
not more powerful than the causes which have 
bronght the two peo les under arms.“ The sug- 
— is, in truth, Hentical with the scheme of 
portion of the Democratic party for puttiug an 
r the war by basely eurrendering to the 
uth what it took up arms to exact. Ax the 


Confederate leaders have repeatedly announced, 
and lately with more emphasis than ever, that 


lete independence, the Emperor Napoleon can 
ardly expect any definite result from his ad- 
vice, unless he supposes that his despatch will 
strengthen the hands of the party in the North 
favourable to peace, and wishes to appear anxious 
for a reconstruction of the Union, for which no 
one will give him credit. 
t is „ however, from this despatch, that 
the French Sovereign cares little for the slavery 
uestion, and that, to brivg the war to a speedy 
close, he would be quite ready to see the do- 
mestic institution perpetuated with all its 
infamies. Nor Woes it appear likely—much as 
the French are opposed to slavery —that he will 
help England in any protest against the consoli- 


dation of a great Slave Empire. To get cotton 


as speedily as ible is the supreme object of 
the man of ideas.“ It ia satisfactory to know 

that our Government refused to be dragged into 

this bootless and singularly ill- timed intervention. | 
Their moral influence has nut been impaired by 

any equivocal enterprises or premature offers. 

We are glad to fiod that Mr. Mason, the Con- 

federate Envoy, is much annoyed at the “evident 

coolness” of Lord Russell. We trust this may be 

taken as a sign that our Government will be in 

no haste to récognise this infamous Confederacy ; 

and that when the time comes, as we believe it 

soon will, when Englishmen will by thousands 

lay their request at the foot of the Throne, in the 

sense of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel's words 

—“ No recognition without emancipation ”—our 

Foreign Minister and his colleagues will be pre- 

pared to give it effect. 


MOODS AND TENSES, 
Il, EXALTATIONS. 


THE spiritual preseutiments tlat seize and define 
the shadows which, as Shoakspearm has it, coming 
events cast before them; or which read and interpret 
that refraction of events which, as Tennyson phrases 
it, often rises ere they rise; or that bear wituess, as 
we have ventured to suggest, to the germinant 
prophetic faculty in man which is hereafter to be 
developed: these mysterious presentiments, which | 
come snd go we know not whence or how, which 
are independent of the will, yet not antagonistic to 
it, though somewhat rare, are by no means uncom- 
mon. If they do not frequently repeat themselves 
in the life of any one of ur, there are but few of us 
who are wholly unvisited by them. You can bardly 
relate your own experience of them in any company 
without having your story capped by a similar rela- 
tion from most of your companions. You have 
sounded a note which has many echoes; you have 
touched a string in the thousand-chorded harp of 
life which vibrates in almost every breast. 

Nor do these singular experiences stand wholly 
apart, in lonely isolation, from all other moods and 
operations of the mind. They have their kith and 
kin. They live more frequently on the lips of men : 
than the mental phenomena closely related to them ; 
mainly, perhaps, because to our dull eyes the very 
mantie of the prophet—who, however, is only a 
foreteller because he is d seer—is more marvellous 
than the high gifts of insight and expression which 
distinguish the artist, the poet, the sage. To fore- 
know we reckon better than to know, to foretel 
better than to utter or to reproduce; reversing the 
divine order, we had rather prophesy than interpret, 
rather astonish men than animate or edify them. 
Still, let any ove speak simply and honestly of the 
strange moods into which at spndry times he has 
fallen ; in Which he has caught glimpses of a happier 
and more harmonious development of his inward 
life; in which the rudiments of faculties not yet 


unfolded have stirred and peeped and muttered 
making him aware of a richer and more Varied 
endowment underlying the slender gifts to the cal- 
ture of which the hard conditions of his lot have 
hitherto restrained him: and there will be many 
amoog his hearers who will be reminded of similar 
periods of exaltation, which, bowever brief and 
occasional, were yet singularly impressive, and, 
rightly viewed, are pregnant with hope. Let us 
pause and récal one or two personal experiences 
which may illustrate our meaning, and awaken 
similar memories in the minds of our readers. 

Three instantly recur, As we look back we can 
ses that, at irregular iatervals, au imperious neces- 
sity for musical expression of thought has come u on 
us, It was as if, without any conscious bent of the 
will in that direction, the brain were perpetually 
secreting 4 certain minute quantity of musical 
matter, which, when it reached a certain bulk, must 
be discharged, must either find articulate expression 
or become a burden aud a pain. Io short, the brain 
sought relief aud would have it: we lisped in num- 
bers, for the numbers came. And it was a lisp ; 
for by far the most singular, aud, 80 far as we were 
ovnceroed, disappointing featare of this experience 
was, that the music which so imperiously insisted on 
being written was worth very little when it came, 
Here and there, perhaps, there was a brief suatch of 
melody, or a progression of harmonies, not altogether 
displeasing to the ear of a musician; bat, through- 
out, nothing which an artist of the hamblest attain- 
ments might not have produced withous the toil and 
pain Which physicked“ our pleasure. Even the 
consciousness of failure, however, wes no sufficient 
defence. Strive how one would, this queer tyrannons 
cacoéthes would return, and there was uo peace to be 
got until it had had its wicked will of ua 

Take a second illustration. Very soon after its 
appearance, Tennyson's In Memoriam” came into 
our hands. There are not mauy men, perhaps, who 
have a right even to commend that choice poem; 
but there must be very many to whom it has taught 
the divine secret of extracting a wider faith and 
larger hope from sceptwism, of rising through the 
tremors and yearnings of sorrow to a serener and 
more abiding peace. Weowe it more than we should 
cate to tell. And yet at first, and for some months, 
there were passages in it hard to be understood, 
verses which haunted the memory only to perplex 
the understanding with hints of a depth aud beauty 
of meaning yet unseeu. One night—how vividly it 
comes back throuyh all the intervening years !—as 
we sat, at the close of a dreary, lonely Sunday, be- 
fore the fire of the large public room of a Welsh iun, 
casting about for some quickening fruitful meditation 
which might atone for the barrenness of the day, 
one of these passages from la Memoriam” sang 
itself through our wandering thoughts. Suddenly, 
and without any energy of will being brought to 
bear upon it, the dark mysterious words shot into 
light; the meaning, often sought for before, though 
never found, stood out clear and radiant; the verse 
took richer, fuller tones. We opened the poem, 
turoed to each of the passages which had perplexed 
ue, and found them, one after one, grow clear 
in their own brightness, aud ring out their full 
diapason of thought. The night made ample amends 
for the day. 

Take yet another illustration. Some years since, 
while sojourning in the Isle of Wight, we had occa- 
sion to write a brief discourse- which last word, be 
it remembered, has an ebymological as well as a 
technical sense. It was a delicious autuma day; 
the full bounty of Nature was lavished on the 
grateful earth. The breeze came off the sea, yet 
loaded with odours stolen from copse and hedgerow, 
The sun was shining iu uncloaded fervour. The sea 
lay calm in the distance, just rimpling into smiles as 
the wandering airs passed by. So yracious and so 


| hallowed was the time that it was sorely against the 


grain we turned from the fair beckoning svene with- 
out, and addressed ourselves to our task. Bat what 
is this? As we write—indolent, relaxed) with 
faculties ouly half-straug, words rive upon us which 
do not seem our own: uncalled, unsought th 

come, and at once commeud themselves by a certaia 
fitness though their aspect be somewhat strange, 
Nay, listen: for by special grace of the songful 
heavens, a fairy orchestra strikes up in some dim 
distant recess of the brain ; and this lony processiou 
of strange words is marching in rythmic order to its 
music. For two long hours, which passed like 
minutes, this guasi-inepiration contiuned, then sud- 
denly failed. Retaining so far as possible the passive 
mood into which it had thrown us, we weat out into 
the yellowing corn and woods just touched with 
autumn’s ruddy tire ; and as we walked, studiously 
bent on avoiding any effort of thought or will, the 
music, faint but clear, returned; the work was 
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resumed, and before the going down of the sun our 
task was completed, and completed, as it almost 
seemed, by other powers than our own. What did 
it look like when it was done? Ay, there's the rub, 
For, to tell the simple truth, it had the same per- 
plexing ting feature which we noted in the 
first of these illustrations. It had no special worth: 
there was no originality of thought in it, no high 
stately argument such as could not have been 
excogitated in an ordinary mood. The MS. is now 
before us; and the one only difference we can detect 
between it and hundreds more which no kind fairies 
set to music for us, is a certain choiceness and 
strangeness of expression. The words have an un- 
familiar order and tone: the form of utterance is 


Most of our readers could, probably, match these 
illustrations with similar illustrations drawn from 
their personal experience. Noting the defects of 
these exceptional moods, observing that though at 
such times the mind seems lifted above ite usual 
mark, ite products have no corresponding elevation, 
they may have concluded that these mental pheno- 
mena, which have s0 little to show for themselves, are 
of no value or significance. It is in this very defect, 
however, that we find their significance and value, 
For their real charm and worth lie in the fact that 
they do not bear witness to the mental peculiarities, 
and still less the mental superiorities, of this man or 
that; but that they suggest a great common hope 
for mankind. If our presentiments speak to us 
of the prophetic faculty to be unfolded ian man 
„hen that which is perfect is come” ; do not these 
‘*exaltations” speak to us of the divine inspiration, 
the clear insight into all mysteries, and the harmo- 
nious utterance, which are aleo to be his? Do they 
not bid us trust the large hope that the perfected 
man will be seer, poet, scriptor, as well as prophet ; 
or rather that because any one of these he mast be 
all Manga mate inglorious Milton, many a heart 

Hands that an sek oe — Ii 
Or waked to costacy the living lyre, 
have been unable to “grasp the skirts of happy 
chance,” or breast the blows of circumstance,” or 
“ grapple with their evil star.” 
to their eyes her — page, 


ssi 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll, 
Chill ury their noble rage, 


froze the genial current of the soul. 

Their lot forbade them to unfold the powers which, 
in germ and rudiment, were yet inherent in them. 
Some unkindly physical defect, or some thwarting of 
unwise nurture, or some cruel chain of adverse oon- 
ditions, imprisons half the faculties, and often the 
nobler half, in most men’s souls. The captives stir 
in their dungeons: now and then we catch a faint 
glimpee of the white faces pressed against the bars 
and peering wistfully out for the coming deliverance : 
but this is all. Yet not all; since these glimpses of 
faculties now cribbed, cabined, and confined sug- 
gest the hope that the whole promise of humanity 
will, in the Regeneration,” be fulfilled in the in- 
dividual man; the hope that whatever high endow- 
ments have sigsalised the choice aod more favoured 
spirits of our race will be withia the reach of all who 
aspire to them. The sword of Death smites that it 
may enfranchise and ennoble us. The time of our 
deliverance from the hindering and obstructing bonds 
of sense draweth nigh. When wearrive at home, all 
these rudiments of higher faculties will be developed 
in us; and all, even the loftiest, promises which 
here lightened our darkness grow pale in the splen- 
doars of their fulfilment, the high noon of perfect 
and eternal day. 


Tue Licensinc or BE&ER-sHoPs AND Pvustic- 
HousEsS.—On Friday afternoon a numerous depu- 
tation, consisting of supporters of the National 
Temperance League, attended at the Home-office to 
present a memorial on the licensing of beer shops 
and public-houses from the committee to Sir George 
Grey, the Home Secretary. Mr. Tweedie and others 
stated that they considered the present system of 
licensing to be open to many objections; but that 
they recommended that beer-shops sbould be licensed 
by the same authorities as public-houses, and that 
the work should be entrusted to a boly of gevtie- 
men equal in station to the liceusing magistrates, but 
appointed by the inhabitants of the district, and 
who would really have the power of refusing licences 
when required by the public interest. An Act of 
Parliament should be passed conferring on the publi: 
the right of giving evidence before the licensing 

Y. and vesting with the authorities power to 
refuse licencea when it was shown to be desirable. 
Sir George Grey thanked the deputation for the 
information they had given him, aud said that he was 
glad to hear that public opinion had advauced in 
favour of their principles. 
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Foreign and Colonial, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


Tel io news from New York vid Roche's 
Point is important. The Washington Star states 
that General Burnside has issued an address to his 
army, and that General Hooker’s division crossed 
„ — on the 20th, The remainder of 

Buruside's army is now said to have als> 
crossed the river, and his forces to be above and 
below Fredericksburg. The New York Times oon- 
tains a rumour that General Samner’s division had 
succeeded in flanking the Confederate position, and 
advancing two miles, and that General Hooker was 
mortally wounded. Longstreet’s division was not 
withdrawn into Tennessee, and General Lee's army 
remained intact to enoounter Burnside. It is impos- 
sible to say if the above acooants are accurate, and 
great public curiosity existe for more authentic de- 
tails. The Government has furnished nothing 
officially. The oy 7 — 5 a a a 
storm u the coast 0 ans. 
and — 2 their advance from Newbern. he 
Federals drove in the Confederate pickets eighteen 
miles below Kiogston, North Carolina, on the 16th, 


and were adv 60, 000 strong, with twenty days’ 
rations. — attacked Fort Caswell, 

ing the to Wilmington, without 
result. The Federal steamer Colambia ran ashore at 
Masonboro’ Inlet, North Carolina, and the commander 
and crew surrendered to the Confederates. 

Th of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
has ocourred among the troo 
in Fort Sumter, w has been subdued. Much 
general dissatisfaction was said to exist among the 
Confederates in South Carolina. 


4 
asserte that a mu 


Confederate authorities have ordered that Federal 
officers captured after January 12th should be 
— 2 to the Governors of the States where cap- 
ta 

General Halleck has ordered that no more Con- 
federate officers shall be released on parole, 

It is reported that General Halleck has gone so 
far as to urge upon the President that the army of 
the Potomac should be broken into three or four 
divisions, and incorporated with other armies in the 
field, and that as a separate army it should cease to 
exist. 


Four Federal war-steamers, two of them iron-clads, 
had left New York for Port Royal. These and 
several other war vessels previously despatched to 
the same rendezvous, and forming a numerous fleet, 
are intended for simultaneous attacks npon Wilming- 
ton and Charleston. General Gastavas W. Smith is 
in command of the Confederate forces at Wilmiog- 
ton, where immense ions for resistance have 
been made. The defences of Charleston, both by 
land and water, under the direction of General 
Beauregard, are highly formidable. 


THE WAR IN THE WEST. 

The last intelligence received from the armies in 
the West, states that General Grant was making 
extensive preparations at Memphis for some impor- 
tant movement in a direction not yet made — 

General Rosencranz was being heavily reinforced, 
to enable him to to Shelbyville, or to give 
battle to the Confederates at Murfreesboro’, should 
we attack him there. The total loss of the 
Federals at Murfreesboro’ is admitted by them to be 
10,287 killed, wounded, and missing. 
federates state their loss at 9,000. 

General M‘Clernand’s expedition has captured an 
Arkansas post fifty miles up the Arkansas River. 
Seven thousand Confederates, with stores and am- 
munition, are reported to have surrendered, 
M‘Cleroand was advancing up Arkansas River, with 
the intention of attacking Little Rock, the capital of 
the State. The Confederates are said to have 
exeouted ten Federal officers in Arkansas, in retalia- 
tion for the acts of General M ‘Neil. 

General Hunter had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Department of the South. 

Nearly all the troops ander the command of 

Banks were at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
The State capital of that city had been burned with 
all its conteuts. This was supposed to have been 
the work of Confederate invendiaries. 

It is reported, but not authenticated, that General 
Banks and Commodore Farragut have been repuleed 
in an attack on Port Hudson. 

The Coafederates bad captured and destroyed five 
Federal steamers laden with stores, and one gunboat, 
up the Cumberland River, Tennessee. 

The Confederates were retreating from Springfield, 
Missouri, pursued by the Federals. 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


Congress has insreased the amount of compensa- 
tion to be given to the slaveowners of Missouri for 
emancipating their slaves from ten to twenty millions 
of dollars. A bill has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives appropriating 10,000,000 dollars 
for the emancipation of slaves in Maryland, A 
similar bill bas also been introduced with respect to 
Western Virginia. 

Ia the House of Representatives, on the 12th, the 
House called for a statement of the expenses in- 
curred for the support of slaves in disloyal States. 
A resolation fully endorsing and ratifying the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, an attempt to vote it down failing— 
yeas, 50; nays, 85. Leave was asked to bring in a 
bill to establish a Bureau of Emancipation. 


A bill has been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the enlistment of 150,000 negro troops, 


Des from Fortress Munroe state that the | . 
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The resolution to lay the bill upon the table was 
defeated by 83 to 53. 

The Federal Colonel Classeret writes that he had 
posted the Emancipation Proclamation on the walls 
of Winchester and scattered it among the farms in 


Virginia. The proclamation was 
region between the Rappahannock 
of slaves. 


FINANCR, 
Mr. Spaulding has made a careful caloulation of 
the funds of the United States Treasury, and the 
general condition of its finances, which is still more 
loomy than that of Mr. Chase. First, as to the 
debt, he gives us the following caloulation. The 
United States debt up to the beginning of the war 
(estimating the dollar at 4s.) was :— 
Debt to breaking out of war 
Debt incurred in the war, funded and 
uofunded, up to Jan. 2nd, 1863...... £143, 432,059 
3 requirements up to Jaly let, 


Pablic debt estimated to July lst, 1864 400,000,000 
—which would make it by that time about half as 
great as our own National Debt. 

President Linooln had signed the bill for a further 
issue of 100,000,000 dollars Treasury notes for the 

yment of the army, and had — 1 ae to 

gress urging it to restrict the issues of irredeem - 

— a mag currency, and to tax the circulation of 

— s. It was unfavourably received by both 
ouses, 


A Finance Bill has finally been agreed upon 
between Seoretary Chase and the Committee of 
Ways aud Means; it provides for the issue of 


P* | 300,000,000 dole, in green backs, 300,000,000 dol . 


of three-year six per cent. bonds, and 300,000,000 
dole, of twenty-year six per cent. bonds. This, it ia 
believed, will meet with the approbation of both 


ouses, 

Mr. Robert J. Walker, who oooupied with great 
ability, under President Polk, the post of Seoretary 
of the Treasury, and who is already designated by 
public opinion as the probable successor of Mr. 
Chase, has taken pen in hand to describe the 
financial dangers of the country. He says :— 

Our national finances are involved in extreme peril. 
Oar public debt exceeds 720,000,000 dols., and is 
estimated by the Seoretary of the Treasury, on the lst 
of July next, at 1,122,297,403 dols., and on the Ist of 
July, 1864, at 744,685,586 dols. | When we reflect 
that this is nearly one-half the debt of England, and 
bearing almost double the rate of interest, it is clear 
that we are approaching a fatal catastrophe. That the 
danger is imminent is a truth which must not be dis- 

Here lies the great peril of the Government. 
tis not the rebel armies that can overthrow the Union. 
It is the alarming increase of the public debt and expen- 
diture, and the still more 1 — depreciation of the 
national currency, that most im the great Republic. 
. «+ « We are upon the verge of ruin. o are 
hanging over the gulf of an irredeemable system, 
and its spectral shade, repudiation, is seen dimly in the 
dark abyss. The present ress may save us; but 
what of the next? Would they, if they could? Who 
can answer? Can they, if they would? No! no! It 
will then be too late.” 
MESSAGE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Jefferson Devise Message has been sent into the 
Confederate Congress. He declares the anxiety of 
the South for peace, but says that its determination 
agaiost submission is unalterable, He denounves 
the conduct of the Union armies as atrocious and 
cruel, Referring to Mr. Linoola’s emancipation 
roclamation, he says he may well leave it to the 
instincts of the common humanity of men of all 
countries to pass judgment upon a measure by which 
millions of humana beings of inferior race, ful 
and contented labourers in their sphere, are — 
to extermination, while they sre enoourayed to 
commis assassination by an insidious reocommenda- 
tion to abstain from violence unless in self-defence. 
Commissioned Federal officers attempting to execute 
the proviamation will, if captured, be delivered to 
the State authorities to be dealt with acoording to 
the State laws for the punishment of criminals 
exciting insurrection. Mr. Davis complains that 
the Euro Powers declared neutrality without 
acknowledging the sovereignty of the seceded 
States; thas injuring the South, and prolonging the 
war by admitting the doctrine that the Federal 
Government had a right to coerce the seceded States, 
If these States were independent, the refusal to 
entertain the same international intercourse with 
them as with the North was unjust, no matter 
what may have been the motive prompting it. He 
does not complain of any treaty being concluded 
between the United States and Europe for the 
abolishment of privateering, although the prohibition 
to either belligerent to dispose of its prizes in 
European ports operated with intense severity 
against the South, by depriving her of the only 
means of maintaining with sume approach to equality 
a struggle on the ovean. 

The Richmond Inquirer says :—‘' A new financial 
scheme has been introduced in the Confederate 
Congress, proposing an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and legalising the issue of notes, to be legal 
tender during the war, and five years after ite 
termination. The scheme aleo includes a proposal 
for purchasing the whole of the Southern cotton 
crop; the present crop to be purchased at ten to 
fifteen cents per pound,” 

PEACE SUGGESTIONS. 

A resolution had been introduced in the New 
Jersey Legislature ng an arinistice and a oon - 
vention for dinc terms of an amicable settle- 
poe 0°" N and Py te — of 

orsey, in bis message to , denounces 
the pation Proclamation and the illegal 
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impaired. Another Republican caucus has been held 
at Washington. 

The New York Tribune says that if forei 
mediation was offered to and acoepted by the South, 
the North should take it into earnest consideration 
with a desire to find its acceptance compatible with 
their imperative duties. 

The Richmond Inquirer urges an armistice, but 
says that the separation is eternal. The Richmond 
Dispatch declares :— 

If the whole Yankee race should fall down in the dust 
to-morrow, and beg of us to be their masters, we would 
spurn them as slaves. We are fighting for separation, 
and we will have it. The Yankees are fools enough to 
believe that a majority of the people of the Confederacy 
are in favour of reunion, Let them be satisfied that 
President Davis expressed the sentiments of the entire 
Confederacy when he said in his speech the other night 
that our people would sooner unite with a nation of 
hyenas than with the detestable and detested Yankee 
nation. Anything but that. English colonissation— 
French age—Russian serfdom,—each or all would 
be preferable to any further association with Yankees. 

At a meeting convened at Springfield, IIlinois, 
Judge Mulveny declared that he favoured the idea 
of an armistice and a national convention. He 
thought that the sooner the war stopped the hetter, 
and believed that the longer it lasted the more hope- 
less became the restoration of the Union.” The 
Hon. O. Fioklin, another speaker, was also in favour 
of a national convention, while a third, a Colonel 
Lyle Dick K the Federal army, who addressed the 
meeting in his military uniform, said that the news 
of the President’s proclamation of emancipation 
“‘came to him on the battle-field ; and that nothing 
ever caused such a shudder to come over him.” 

Resolutions strongly denouncing the Emancipation 
Proclamation have been introduced in the [Illinois 
Legislature, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


THE FRENCH AND MEXICO. 


In the Senate Mr. Macdougal, of California, had 
introdaced a series of resolutions, to the effect that 
the invasion of Mexico by France was a violation of 
international law, and an act unfriendly to the United 
States and free institutions; that it was the duty of 
the United States to require that France should 
immediately withdraw her troops, aud to lend such 
aid to the Mexican Government as might be required 
to prevent the priaviple of intervention by we ed 
the European Powers in the affairs of Mexico. 8 
resolutions were laid over until the 22nd. Mr. 
Macdougal has no weight in Congress, aud it is not 
considered probable that his resvlutions will be 
seriously entertained, 

The Confederate deapstches seized by the Federals 
on the person of Mr Reid Saunders, in Ovtober last, 
have been published by theGovernmeat, The most 
important feature they purport to disclose is a scheme 
of the F.ench Government to detach Texas from the 
Confederacy, and make it a cotton-growing depen- 
dency of France. The French Consuls were dis- 
missed from Galveston and Richmond in consequence, 
The order in the case of the latter was afterwards 


rescinded, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Six Federal vessela have left New Orleans to re- 
capture the Harriet Lane, and to destroy the 
Confederate gunboats at Bayou Buffalo. 

The Legislature at Albeny (New York State) 
had not yet agreed upon the choice of a speaker. 
Great agitation prevailed. The town was filled 
with rowdies from New York. Judge Dend, the 
Demooratic candidate, had withdrawn. 

George Francie Train has narrowly escaped 
lynching at Jamexville, Wisconsin. 

The Richmond Whig states that the Federal 
officers captured at Marfreesboro’ will be confined 
until General Butler be given up to the Confederate 
Government. 

A letter received in Liverpool from Charleston, 
and dated December 25, states that there are nine 
„ iron-olade at that port, and as the place is well 
gsrrisoned the people are in no fear of the Northerners 
paving them a visit. 

The Confederate authorities are dissatisfied with 
the reception acoorded by Earl Russell to Mr. Mason’s 
scheme for raising money ia Kogland by hypothe- 
cating Southern cotton. 

General Fitz-John Porter has been found guilty of 
the charges brought against him, and dismissed from 
the service. 

The steamer Sacramento, Captain Boggs, will sail 
immediately in search of the Alabame. 

A Democratic Senator has been elected for 
Pennsylvania, after a great struggle. 

The Alabawa had captured two more vessels off 
Port Maria. 

Advices from Key West state that the Alabama 
was off Havanuah on the 5th inst, Fears were enter- 
tained of the capture of the ship Lydia, from New 
York, which was eighteen days out, and had not 
arrived at Key West on the 9th. The steamer 
Vanderbilt has returned to New York, after a long 
and unsuccessful cruise in search of Captain Semmes, 
and is to put to sea again immediately on the same 
e . 

Another Confederate vessel, the schooner Retri- 
bution, carrying tive guns, has appeared in the West 
India waters. 

The Hon. S. S. Cox, of Ohio, delivered an address 
upon Puritanism, at the Democratic Union Associa- 
tion on the 13th. There were about 1,200 persons 
present. Mr. Cox characterised Puritanism as & 
— aud enérgetically affirmed that it must be 


The mt has a letter announcing * a 
very probable contingency the appearance the 
North Atlantic within the next few weeks of an all- 
powerful iron-cased Confederate squadron. Such a 
aquadron is in an advanced state of construction. . . . 
Thousands of willi 
works, Richmond, the Charleston Ironworks, and the 
Savannah Ironworks, are almost without 
intermission, night and day. . . . The Confederate 
States, id a are straining their energies to the 
ut most. . . with the intention of disputing with 
the Northern States the command of the ocean.” 

The bark Achilles, laden with 5,020 barrels of 
flour for the relief of the Lancashire operatives, has 
sailed from Philadelphia for Liverpool. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 

The Official Gazette of Warsaw contains accounts 
of contests with onary bands at more than 
a dozen different places. In most of these the Russians 
are described as rie ined the advantage, but 
nevertheless considerable loss on — a mili- 
tary is acknowledged. Contrary to Russian custom, 
the losses are allowed to have gone beyond twos and 


threes. 
The Gazette 9 K also, the following order 
ressed to the army by the Grand- 


of the day, ad 
Duke: 

By virtue of the supreme order of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, rebels taken with arms in their hands will be tried 
on the scene of their crimes by courts-martia! chosen on 
the Nrn. 
firmed and carried out by the chiefs of the military 
arrondissements of Warsaw, Randon, 

Plock, and Augustow. 


The Central Revolutionary Committee has pub- 
lished two proclamations ; the first the whole 
nation to arms, the second promising a distribution 


of landed property to the cultivators, the 
to be indemnified out of the funds of the State. 


workmen in the Tredegar Iron- | i 


Assistance is promised to the widows and children 
of citizens killed in battle. 

It is stated that Pultusk aod Kutno are in the 
hands of insurgents, and that the garrison at Bod- 
zango have been massacred. 

A despatch from Cracow dated Jan. 25th says the 
telegraph and railway lines between Warsaw and St. 
Petersburg have been injured. Collisions betwoen 
the troops and the insurgents have occurred at 
Raciaz, Plonsk, Mogilska, Tykocin, and Labartow. 
A thousand rebels were posted at Ostroyka, and 
others at Brzesclitewski and Bialapodoteke. A A 
troop of insurgents attacked Tomasszow, driving out 
500 Cossacks, and disarmed several frontier Cossack 
posts. Warsaw students acoompanied the rebels. 
At Biala General Szerelnikow lost a large sum of 
money. The bridge across the Bug upon the War- 


saw and St. Petersburg Railway, been broken 


down. 


A telegram from Warsaw te St. Petersburg, dated ceased to protect the independe 
Jan. 30, says: A detachment of Cossacks has while contiouin 


made a sortie from Modlin, and defeated a band of 
insurgents ; twenty of the latter were killed, six- 


teen wounded, and forty-two were made prisoners. f 
The loss of the Cossacks was three wounded.” | 


The following are subsequent despatches :— | 
CRAOOwW, I ge a body — 
insurgents, numbering ut 2, took possession of | 
Olkusz, and are now advancing towards Sosnowicz and 
Modrzejow, probably with the intention of plundering 
the customs’ treasury on the frontier. Prussian troo 

have arrived at Myslowitz for the protection of 


frontier. 
Cracow, Feb. 2 (Evening).—Tomaszow has 


been taken by the ae. A sangui conflict | 
has taken place near Olygence between insur- 
nts and the Russian troops, in which the latter were 


ten. 

Brestav, Feb. 2 (Evening).—The express train from 
Warsaw has not arrived here . Yesterday eighty- 
three insurgents took possession of a 
stopping near Warsaw, and com 
the engine to its greatest s 
near Skerniewiez. The main body of the insurgents, 


numberi 

armed with fire-arms, is concentrated near ve. 
The President of the Provincial Government of Silesia 
has left for the Polish frontier. 


FRANCE. 
THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


In Thursday's sitting of the Senate the * 
debate on the Address terminated, and the six 
paragraphs were voted. 

Ono the of the seventh ph, which 
treats of Italy, M. Thouvenel gave ions con- 
cerning the motives of his quitting the 1 
He said that after the suppression of the Garibal- 
dian movement the Emperor not being able to con- 
cede Rome to the Italians, he (Thouvene!) could not 
continue negotiations with Rome, which rejected 
every means of reconciliation, M. Thouvenel main- 
tained that they who misrepresent the policy of the 
Emperor are hee who pretend to know secrete 
which have never been confided to them, who in 
wishing to im various combinations for the con- 
stitution of Italy forget that the Emperor has pro- 
claimed the right of every country to freely regulate 
the conditions of its existence, who do not compre- 
hend that Victor Emmanuel alone can represent in 
Italy the principle of order, who forget the declara- 
tions of the Minister without portfolio (M. Bulault) 
that Italian unity was now an accomplished fact, and 
those who, dreaming of chimerical restorations of 
former dynasties, forget that the independence of 
Italy has cost France 30,000 soldiers. M. Thouvenel 
expressed regret that the committee of the Senate on 


ed the driver to put 


train while it was 


They left the — 
6,000 men, the greater part of whom are | 


the Address had not, in place of paragraph 7, signi- 


— authorit 
regret that 


* Com. 
mittee on the Address has not stated this in their 


Pope should be transformed. 


draft of the Address. 

General Gemeau and the Marquis de Larocheja- 
quelin then spoke on the Address. 

M. Billault, who afterwards addressed the Se | 
said that the state of things was quite defined, 
that the policy of the Emperor had never varied. 
M. Billault continued: The Emperor has alwa 
desired the independence of Italy, and the independ, 
ence of the Holy See. Various means to this end 
have been proposed, but have not yet had any result. 
But the Emperor intends to pursue his object. In 
order to characterise the present state of things, I 
must say that the non poseumus which we met with 
at we now encounter at Turin.” M. Billault 
farther said that the wish of the Senate was to secure 
the ascendancy of the conciliatory ideas which con- 
stituted the programme of the Emperor, 

Paragraph 7 of the Address was then adopted, and 
the sitting closed. 

Subsequently the Address was adopted in its 
entirety by 121 votes to 1, the one being Prince 
Napoleon, who had been forbidden to speak in the 


On Sanday the Address was presented to the 
Emperor. Court was t at the ceremony ; 
Prince Napoleon was . The Emperor thank 
the deputation for the Address, in a speech which 
it is asserted did not contain the slightest allusion to 
political matters. 

The Address of the Corps Législatif is a para- 
phrase of the Speech of the Baparer as far as home 
policy is concerned. Hopes are also expressed of a 
speedy termination of the war in Mexico, where the 
army and navy have given proofs of constancy and 
courage, 

We wish (are the words of the Address) that a stable 
treaties, and continuing an ally of France, should be es 

utluuing an 0 ran 4 
tablished in that country. 4 ry Leeroy hay 

The Add expresses Concern on account of the 
struggle in America, regrets that the great 
Powers had not supported the proposition of media- 
tion made by France to bring about the termination 
of the war. The Corps Législatif approves of the 
Emperor holding with firm hand an equal balance 
between the great interests at stake in Italy, and 
continues thus: 

Your Majesty has supported the Italians without 
making any conces-ion ta the revolution. You have not 
noe of the Holy Father 
to offer him respectful advice. Per- 
— — —. is policy, 2 — already produced a 

appy pacification of the public miud, ndivug to 
—— of liberal and Catholic F — * 

The Moniteur of Thursday says: — The English 
Ambassador has been instruoted by Earl Russell to 
express to the Minister of Foreign Affairs the setis- 
faction felt by the British Government with the late 
speech of the Emperor to the French exhibitors, and 
ite strong desire to see the sentiments of mutual 
esteem daily strengthen the ties of friendship wh 
unite the two nations as well as their Governments.” 

The Constitutionnel, allading to the congratala- 
tions offered by the English Government upon the 
Emperor's speech at the distribution of the Exhi- 
bition awards to the French exhibitors, adds: 
Across the Channel England offers France 3 
hearty shake of the hand. Sach striking tokens of 
mutual respect, an exchange of amicable words in 
the name of two great nations, and an eloquent 
expression of friendship, are requisite to seoure the 
peace of the world and the progress of civilisation.” 


ITALY. 
The following letter was addressed some short 
time back by Garibaldi from Caprera, to a young 


Russian girl who had sent him her portrait: 

My dear child,—You ask me for a word of sympathy 
for Russia, the country of your birth. Our Saviour was 
born on the banks of the River Jordan, and when he 
proclaimed that all men are brothers, he did not ask 
whether their birthplace was the banks of the Neva or 
those of the Vistula. The Russians are therefore our 
brothers, because I have seen that the same sun ripens 
the fine grapes of Italy and the splendid corn in the 
immense fields of your native land. I affectionately kiss 
your forehead. GARIBALDI. 

Garibaldi has now got quite rid of his doctors, but 
he cannot vet walk about without the aid of 
crutches. M. Basile, who was in attendance upon 
him until the 2let of last month, thinks that he will 
be able to ride on horseback in about a fortnight. 

The Parliament reopened oa the 28th, after the 
adjournment, and is proceeding with the debate on 
the Budget. 

It is said that the Marquis Pepoli is about to com- 
mence negotiations for a treaty of commerce between 


Russia and Italy. 


ROME. 
The Congregation of the Iudex has condemned M. 
Michelet’s work, La Sorcidre,” and the newspaper 


lt Mediatore, published at Turin by Father P- 


lia. 
» E capecting the much-talked-of reforms, it is re- 
ported that the Popo said, at the official reception 
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the Roman pality on the 166; Oar pro- 
1 sae wah te should have some reforms. 
We shall do so; but they will be of very little 
im and I can agsure you they will make no 
change in the ancient order of things. 


AUSTRIA. 

It is said that 12 Minister of * * 
shortly proceed to Venetia, announcing to the inha- 
bitants extensive reforms which will * granted by 
the Emperor. 

The new Press Law has been published, bat it 
finds no favour with the public, rs it is based on the 
Penal Code of the year 1853, when political reaction 
was at its very highest point. 


PRUSSIA. 
The debate in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
address to the King has been very ani- 
mated. One of the principal speakers was NM. 
Twesten, who said: 


The and practice of the present Government 
call in question the first principles of the Constitution. 
They are not an in tation, but an abolition of the 
Constitution, which, if the Ministerial construction of it 
be accepted, is not worth the paper it is written upon. 
For a grant the three Estates must agree, but one of 
them ag op tm ay and awd Py. = 3 

uestion. 0 r says that e Cham 
Deputies alone Big. 8 all expenditare, it thereby 
has the meafis of extorting everything. Of that the 
constitutional corrective is a dissolution. Tbe Chamber 
would soon be abandoned by the country, which is re- 
solved to maintain its rights, but which also greatly 
desires peace with the Crown. At present even those 
1180 to the * of the Crown fe Se materiel ques- 

are driven sharpest opposition. present 
= no understanding can possibly be arrived at. 

or the other side must give way, and the Chamber 
will not not though the Constitution itself 
should fall. (Vehement applause.) With respect to 
foreign affairs, the speaker declared any advantageous 
action of Prussia to be now out of the question, 
weakened as she is by her internal discords; to this 
fact it is unn to seek the testiwony of enemies 
what friends say abundantly suffices; it was but the 
other day that the Carlsruhe Journal declared that to 
take any step in behalf of the hegemony of Prussia 
would be now an act of madness. 

The President of the Council repelled the accusa- 
tion that the Government was attempting to com- 
plicate foreign relations for the purpose of diverting 
attention from ite difficulties at home. 

M. Vincke closed the debate with a long speech, 
in which he said that if the Ministry persisted in its 
present policy it would ruin the country. 

The draft of the address proposed by th „ jorite 
hostile to the Government was voted by 3 to 68. 


— ZJ—j — — — — — 


BRAZIL. 5 forward. Almost all the great i ts of his political 
A dispute has oocarred between the firazilian life are instances of gelf-den o refused a duked om. 
Government and the British authoriti at Rio, which Had he been a pushing wan, he wight more than once 
h used a good deal of exci vein yh thoee have been Prime Minister, and on one occasion he had 
The British Legatioh demanded satistdotion for two | the chance of leading the House T 
offences ate British subjects, the are belt thie not without ambition, +: his am i" was 


the control of his t. He always — 
* 

unlawfal appropriation of the d the right thing irrespective of n And this 
42 vessels wrecked on the coast of Rio Grande, | unselfishness, which in public life manifested itself as 


the second being the imprisonment of three Dee moderation, showed itself in private as gon pine 
British naval officers, The Brazilian Government | kindliness of nature. The fide old man was belo y 
refused satisfaction, see the 7 22 ** all who know him. 

five merchant-vessels in repri 16 t the ESSE 
Government to an arrangenient, and it is se that ang GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE 
it will N the car ra an indemn ty 5 EMANCIPATION sOOI ETI. 

fixed at London, while the other question is d 2 13 

submitted to the arbitration of the King of The 1 from Professor Gold via Smith 


Belgians. has been pu Oxford, Jan. 31. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. Sir,—I regret very mach that I was unavoidably 
’ vented from attending the meeting to which in 
1 has been captured in Guserat by me 1 rejoice to hear thas it 6 clade! and eob- 
A missionary conference is being held at Lehore. P 10 eye 100 Aue were one of 
A controversy has arisen between the missionaries wars = 7 in 5 1 E. blood of nations has 


and the native converts. wasted by the ambition of their rulers, it 
It is stated that the Imperial Prince is to be eman- | deserve nothing but roprobation. If it were 712 * 
y: 


— — 


dipated from petticoat government next month, and le for the preservation of the Union, 

placed under the care of a tutor. phat for my part, gould regard it with 
Corrox From Smyrna.—At a dinner which | for though I do not doubt that a common 2. 

recently took place in Smyrna one of the speakers 1 riecht as @ monarchy to ntain ite — 


a WN ty and put down rebellion, I am oon 
said that the exportation of cotton from that port, 8 Sion worth relng te thas whith % 85 


which had been 15,000 bales in previous years, was 
60,000 ales this yer. According toa statement in | „ a sense of common interest and by mutual 


the Smyrna Mail, large plots of land in the interior | it ie now beyo 
are being laid out for cotton cultivation, the area | slaveowning oligarchy of the Sou 
being in some places ten times grester than formerly. | the midst of Christendom and civil 

Darn or Dr, Lyman Beecusr.—The New 
York Times, of the lach, says:—‘'Oa Saturday 
afternoon Lyman Beecher, at the advanced of 7 
eighty-seven years, died at his residence in Brooklyn. * 


The currents of the last few years have swept from | “Ye! tomatic outrages on nature and hamenity as are 


the sight of the present generation this venerable | 25 — — 2 of without horror and loathing in any 


minister of God, who for years battled in the name | It the friends of the slaveowner in this country have 
of his Master for the cause of truth and justice; but any doubt that the broad issue between sla and 
the announcement of his death will revive in the freedom is now before us, the slaveowner hi has 
hearts of thousands lively gratitude for his extended | none. 

career of usefalness, and ia the memories of many, We need, I think, feel no wisgivings as to the morality 
ocoarrences long since for,otten, but which, never- | te yo & | * policy. By their un : 

a indissolal neat vo rebellion the slaveowners have given 
— ar ** * ly con l Ned with their dearest Mr — — 
interests for time and eternity, Of Dr. Beeoher’s hei ' hem, in 
thirteen children not a tew have attained 1 are now being used, for the first time perhaps in history, 
at 


| ; | in the interest of humanity. 
nence as rtr aud ministers. Mise Catherine 
Beecher, Dr. Elward Beecher, Mes. Harriet Beecher A. “Th 1. 8 R. 988 


Stowe, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Revs. George, | poralit , of the rights of labour, and of the te of 


Charles, Thomas, William, and James Beecher are man. t is the old and glorious cause of Ku And 
all known in certain spheres of public usefalness, and | if a part of our u classes and of our clergy 


ud question a I to prevent the 
th from foun 


ding, in 
a State based 


The minority is made up of partisans of the Foudal 


in 
each in his specialty has done rervice in his day and | hatred of the Free States their Free Ch 1. 
nerati em. Of hia son Henry, Dr. Beecher was | Ceased to be true to it, it still bas a firm hold, I trast, 


Bech of the followers of Herr von Vincke, aud of | — fond and proud, and daring the last ten | on the hearts of the English people. 
a 


olic members. 


On Saturday a letter was read from Herr von Bis- 


marck-SobJoahausen to the President of the Chamber, 
wherein the former states that the King cannot be 
induced to receive a deputation from the Chamber 
for the presentation of the address. Tho President 
of the Chamber, therefore, proposed that the address 
should be sent direct to the King as a letter, which 
was agreed to without debate. 

The Nord says that the President of the Chamber 
has met with an exceedingly friendly reception from 
the Prince Royal and the Princess Victoria. 


GREECE. 

Mr. Elliott has announced to the Greek Govern- 
ment that the Dake of Saxe-Coburg has consented to 
become a candidate for the throne of Greece, and 
that be will nominate his nephew, the Prince of 
Cobarg-Kohary, his heir. The latter, it is stated, 
will embrace the Greek religion. This intelligence 
has produced a favourable impression, According 
to the Morning Post, ou the first definite refusal of 
the Duke, the Prince of Leiningen was thought of, bat 
he, at the last moment, felt that he cou'd not accept 
the proffered crown, on the conscientious allegation 
that the habits of his previous life were not such as 
to justify him in accepting so great a responsibility. 
It was therefore determined to have recourse once 
more to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. M. Babbi, 
formerly minister under the Coletti administration, 
has been elected President of the National Assembly 
by a large majority. 

An extensive anarchical conspiracy has been 
discovered at Athens, and conflicts have taken place 
in Megara, the Pirwus, and Nauplia. The 
ambassadors of the protecting Powers have declared 
that Greece would not in any case be militarily 
occupied. 

It is asserted that the negotiations with the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, relative to the candidature for the 
throne of Greece, have again failed. 


SPAIN, 

General Prim and Senor Olozsga have come to an 
understanding, and will both assume the leadership 
of the Progressist party, which, however, appears to 
fight shy of both. It is said that the fraction of the 
former majority of Marshal O’Donoell, which joined 
the Opposition, are about to again sapport the 
Ministry. 


MEXICO, 

Advices from Mexico to the 20th December 
state that the French troops were at Palmer, 
thirty miles from Poebla. The Mexicans were 
actively preparing at Puebla to oppose the French 
advance, The Mexican Congrees had declared the 
acts and contracts of the authorities appointed by 
the French null and void, and that traitors will not 
be consid+red in the treaties which Mexico may oon 
clude with France. 


years of his life has been more or less with him. My best wixhes will attend those wh» are endeavour- 
About tive years since he became a permanont resi- * A this u — 325 4 m 

dent of Mruoklyn. living within u stone's throw of ay duty as 4 Christian aut on Englishmen to aid their 
his son's house and charch, At tha latter place he | efforts by any means in my l am, Sir, your 
was for some time an honoured landmark of a former | faithful servant, desi, 
generation, sed an object of universal esteem and GoL_pwin SMITH, 


affection, Latterly, however, duriog the past three | The Hon. Secretary of the Emancipats 17 


years, his body, originally so erect and eine wy, ha- b — 
rapidly failed, and his mind has dimmed gradually 


THE DISTRESS IN LANCAS 
in its case, until at length he became literally a 


E. 
child.“ The usual weekly meeting of the Central Rxeou - 


— — — — —ũ—ꝙ— ä ——ͤ— — 


— ave — „e * veld in * Be 
DEATH OF THE MARQUIS 0 _ | Monday. e receipts of the past week amoun 
2 rann to 19,3662. Mr. Farnall, the spe commissioner 
The death of this venerable nobleman took place from the Poor-law Board, reported a further decrease 
at six o'clock on Saturday evening, at his seat, during the week of 4,275 jwreons in the number of 
Bowood, in Wiltshire. The deceased had been ill « | recipients of parochial relief, but he at the same time 
little more thau a week. On Wednesday, the remarked that it would be uufortanate if the public 
2ist ult., he fell as he was walking on the terrace | Should entertain the opinion that further efforts 
at Bowood, and cut his head very severely, On would not be necessary to support the relief fund. 
the following Tuesday he began to sink never For such a conclusion he said there was no ground 
afterwards rallied. e Times publishes a memoir | Whatever. Several gentlemen present marie state- 
of the deceased nobleman extending over six ments in reference to the prospects of the 2 
columns, in the course of which it is ald: —“ The represent on the committee. In no cage the 
man who died on Saturday evening had come into state of things appear to be very en and 
no inglorious collision with William Pitt in the in rome instances where millowners bave their 
House of Commons, actually succeeded Pitt on bis mills to work, the factory hande are, it & 
death, fifty-seven years ago, as member for the Uni- Alr-ady under notice to leave their employment 
versity of Cambridge, sat in the same Cabinet with | again. 
Fox, and moved, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in The following amounts are acknowledged in the 
the House of Commons the Estimate of 15,000/. for Subscription-lists of the Central and Mansion House 
the funeral of Nelson. He was the son of 22 -Third remittance from the London 
Minister who signed the treaty recognising the in- Congregational Kelief Committee, per Thomas 
dependence of the American colonies.” It is sixty Curwen and Thomas Scrutton, jun., ; Stepney 
years since he entered the House of Commons as » Meeting, per Rev. John Kennedy, M.A. (being 
moderate Liberal. Lord Henry Petty was, at one moiety of monthly collection for January), 16. 11s. 
time, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Cabinet of 74. ; Congregational Church, Whitstable, Kent, 
All the Talents,” afterwards a colleague of Cen- per Rev. John Clarke (moiety of two weeks’ weekly 
ning, and a prominent member of the Reform Cabi- | rng Si, 12s. Gd. ; Claylands Chapel, Cle 
net, and of M Whig Administrations, For | b«m-road, London, per E. 8, Marriott, 20; Baptist 
tive yeare—namely, during Sir Robert Peel’s lease Chapel and Congregation, Otley, per Rev, P. B. 
of power from 1841 to 1846—he was in opposition; Woodgate, 4/. ; Independent Chapel, Spalding, per 
for six years aſterwards — namely, during the R. Dixon, 10“. 8s. 21. ; Morice-square 
Ministry of Lord Joho Russeli—he was in the Go. Cbapel, Devonport, per Rev, John „N.; Ine 
vernment. In 1853, on the retirement of Lad Baptist Chapei, per R. B. Siloock, 2d. 66. Welsh 
Derby, the Queen applied to Lord Lanadowne for | Calvinistic Methodists, Flintshire (202. tothe Weleh 
direction, and it 1. rough his great influence that Committee, Manchester), per R. Roberts, 69“. Gs. 
the Whigs formed that celebrated coalition with the d.; ennie ludebeudent Chapel, (2nd weekly), 
followers of Sir Robert Peel under Lord Aberdeen, r Rev. 0 Smith, 10. 38. Od. ; Rishangles Eye, 
He not only advised this alliance, be consented to Baptist Chapel, Suffolk (4th and Sth weeks), per G. 
take t in it by accepting a seat in the Cabinet, Harris, 2/, IIe; Deumark-place Chapel, Camber- 
though without office. When this coalition was dis- well—pastors, Rev. Dr. Steane and Rev. C. Stan- 
solved he still retained his seat under Lord Palmer- | ford (20d coll.), 152; Union Chapel, Oxford-road, 
ston’s Ministry until March, 1858, when he retired | Manchester, weekly boxes (Sth con.), 7“. 28. 5d. ; 
from public life. Speaking of his character, the | Ravensbourne-park Chapel, per Rev. ©. Gilbert, 
Times says: (weekly coll.), 44. 118. 7d. ; Independent Chapel, 


j 1 . * 
A 8 unselfish, a nobleman perfectly | 1 14 0 (3rd Au. 8 n — 
1 2 mens large sympathies and thoroughly well- | h (Qua ey R. Dawba P 4a. : Ind 
balanced mind—such was Lord Lansdowne to the last. | beach (2nd coll.) aye awbarn, 9/. Ss, Ad.; Inde- 
Ihe head of a great party, he was not a party man- for : pendent Chapel, Chedworth, Gloucester, per M. 
there was no conceit in him. He never put himself Cunningham, 2/, 


— — die — 
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BISHOP COLENSO'S CRITICISMS; AND 
MR. ISAAC TAYLORS CONSIDERA- 
TIONS.* 


We have been in no hurry to notice Bisho 
Colenso’s now notorious work on the Pentateuch, 
designed to show that its narratives are not his- 
torioally true, that the Bible is “ iargely infused 
with human elements of error, infirmity, passion, 
“and rance,” that it may notwithstanding be 
a vehicle of the highest og ve truths, and yet 
that our religion is secure should our faith lose 
hold of it, and the book, not in part only, but 
al er, be swept away. This singular pro- 
duction of episcopal learning, missionary expe- 
rience, and self-upplauding devotion to truth, 
seems to have been intended to two in- 
ferences,—that there is something 4 in 
“the popular belief, and the modern theory of 
inspiration cannot possibly be true,”—and that 
there must be some alteration of the terms of | 
Subscription, which shall “enlarge the bound- 
“aries” of the National Church, and enable 
those to minister within her pale who do not 
* — x believe all the canonical Scrip- 
* tures, 0 
Was — — on by critics in every quarter; 
and the public got so much information respect- 
ing ite contents, and so much sound reasoning 
both ita positions in detail and its prin- 
ples of in tion, that we were willing to 


Pi there is no less a 


work, as everyone now knows, | M 


a ridiculous minuteness and confidence ; but their | tory 


character has been understood, their real force 
felt, and their relation to the credibility of the 
Bible history profoundly considered, by not a 
few who are more equal to this sort of investiga. 
tion than one whose a tus of historical 
criticism is simply the multiplication-table. 
Dr. Colenso’s is a stupid book. We are sorry 
t way in which we can 
say what we think ; and we are not consciously 
disrespectfal in saying it. We can only call by 
this word anylsuch treatment of an historical 
narration as Dr. Colenso’s of the size of the 
„Court of the Tabernacle as compared with the 
“ Congregation "—“ the text says at the door, so 
“they must have been within the Court” / Or 
again, the misapprehensions of his criticism of 
the institution of the Passover,— the perverse- 
ness (80 great as to excite suspicion) with which 
the phrase “ this day” is tortured to sustain the 
roposition that there were but twelve hours 
rom the first command to keep the Passover tothe 
moment at which two millions of people actually 
did keep it,—and the fond calculation of the 
number of sheep presup in the existence of 
so many lambs !—and all for the sake of a fore- 
gone conclusion ;—for only a foregone conclusion 
could involve good understanding in such 
stupidity. And again, the puny criticism on 
oses and Joshua addressing “all Israel,’’— 
which takes the statement as a literal assertion 
ae — — 1 * — — at a given — 
two millions ple —an audience „as 
Dr. Colenso delighte to repeat, to all Lenton, If 
the writer meant what Dr. Colenso rules that he 


—a conclusion which contradicts the convic- 
tion and faith of all who have worshipped one 
only living and true God, as Jehovah, and as 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,—is an in- 
stance of assurance and presumption that can be 
paralleled only by other cases taken from the 
proverbial recklessness of infidelity. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold-—no narrow, prejudiced, or 
suspiciously orthodox critic — has expressed all 
that we further mean, when we condemn 
Dr. Colenso’s work as an impertinence, in 
saying that, as it neither informs the learned 
nor edifies the unlearned, it is impossible for it, 
on either literary or moral grounds, to vindicate 
its existence. hen Dr. Colenso tells us that 
“such studies as these [of his] have made very 
“little p as yet among the clergy and 
“ laity of England,” and that the study of the 
Hebrew language has been very much neg- 
* lected,” he writes in the vein of a conceited and 
pretentious half-scholar, and his words are truer 
of himself than of any other English writer on 
the Pentateuch that ever came in our way. 

But we take exception to the chief notion of 
Dr. Colenso's book more than to the details of its 
adverse criticism of the Pentateuch. That notion 
is (deny it who may), that historical credibility 
is dependent on the minute accuracy of numbers: 
and that if any professed narrative of facts be 
incorrect in its numerals, it is unworthy of credit 
as to its statements in general. Now, we will 
— for Dr. 8 1 — the “ arate 

teuc numbers are exceedingly perplexing, 
and that nothing has been done that 2 
lieves us of the difficulties they occasion. Shall 


save ourselves the vexation of carving this un- all mean, in these aud other cases, he was more we then conclude that the Pentateuch is “ not 
savoury dish for our readers. But, as we desire inconceivably stupid and doltish than any known 


to notice briefly the “ Considerations on the 


“Pentateuch” lately put forth by one of our the remainder of his composition, aud if we co. 
whose name all Christian | sider the almost innumerable confirmations of his 


veteran writers, 


writer, ancient or modern ;—but if we look at 


churches reverence, Mr. Isaac Taylor, we can minute accuracy, in other respects than that of 
figures, which antiquarian research has surpris- | to national characteristics and antiquarian re- 


of Dr. Colenso. We do not intend to review it; | ing! accumulated, we shall hesitate to conclude mains that have descended to ourselves, not on 
though we are filled with admiration for the | that he was a mere blunderer and fool. It is he 
energy and zeal of our numerous contemporaries | hardly, perhaps, as instances of that dulness and 
who have unsparingly torn it to pieces :—we | narrowness of mind which we are thus compelled 
wish only to express in the fewest words our to charge on the book, that we should adduce the 
own impressions of it. And, as we have always | criticism of the narrative of the march out of 


hardly do so without a few remarks on the book 


used courtesy towards Dr. Colenso in noticing 


Egypt, of the numbers of the people, and of the 


his previous — 1 — have professed admira- | sojourn of the Israelites in the wilderness. We 


tion for his early 


urs as a missionary bishop, | are not answering Dr. Colenso; but we cannot 


we feel ourselves all the more entitled to speak | forbear remarking that, in each of these cases, 


now in the plainest words possible. 


elements of calculation are omitted, special con- 


Dr. Colenso’s work has attracted a thousand | ditions are assumed, ignorance of the East and 


times more attention than it deserved. Only the 
name of a bishop on the title-page saved it from 
contempt. Ona first reading we pronounced it 
the most ignorant, stupid, and impertinent book 
that we ever read. That opinion remains un- 


ch , 
It is an ignorant book. About two years ago 
Dr. Colenso, according to his own showing, had 
no knowledge of the literature of the Penta- 
teuch ; and n to read u few German transla- 
tions, specially obtained from England. He has 
no knowledge of the literature of the subject 


the life of the desert is manifested, and even the 
straining of the text is resorted to; while the 
measures of “my own small household“ and its 
“alarm,” and the definite “fifty abreast, for 
“twenty-two miles,” are excellent episodes of 
weakness, that do much to destroy auy possible 
respect for the ingenious attempts at argument 
which they adorn. Once more, there is something 
that offends our common sense in the use Dr, 
Colenso makes of the writers whose explanations 
he rejects. He quotes such as he knows, as having 
inadequately met the difficulties he treats of ; 


now, that qualifies him to write a book about it, | and then seems to invite us to believe that the 


or that even entitles him to have a very confident | 
penne opinion. One of the earliest impressions 

volume must produce on N accus- 
tomed to Biblical studies, will be, that it is 
possible for a divine aud a bishop to be a 
wretchedly ill-informed person. There is not a 
student leaves any Dissenting theological hall in 
the kingdom, who does not know more of the 
Pentateuch, and immeasurably more of its litera- 
ture, than Dr. Colenso did when he set himself 
the task of writing down his crude and petty 
notions about it. The “ difticulties” which he 
investigates—which once he unfaithfully put 
away from his mind, and contented himself with 
accepting current opinions, but which now he 
has felt it to be his duty to God and to the 
“ Oburch to lay bare to the eyes of the world 
about which he feels such a “solemn responsi- 
“ bility — and of which he writes with the feeling 
and manner of one who has made discoveries, 
presents novelties, and establishes original proofs, 
—are all of them difficulties which have been 
noted and discussed, again and again, by many 
writers of whom perhaps Dr. Coleuso knows 
nothing, and who, because of broader intellect 
and deeper knowledge, have been able to lighten 
or remove difficulty where he has found it iuso- 
luble. There is not a new poiut made by Dr. 
Colenso,—there is not even au important coutri- 
bution to the desired maintenance of insoluble 
difficulty, in any of the most intense passages in 
which he urges and presses his case. 
safe in saying, that it is certainly a quarter of a 
century since these difficulties have been recog- 
nised and discussed iu the Bible-classes of Sun- 
day-schools. They were certainly never elabo- 
rated before with so many figures, and with such 


„ The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 


Examined. the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D. D., 

Raben ot Nate. Lenden Longman and Co. 
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original difficulty is aggravated by their having 
failed in its solution. Such is the simple spirit 
aud mode of all his references to Ktirtz, Hengs- 
tenberg, Ke. It is just as if John aud James 
had failed to solve a problem, and, that problem 
being presented to Thomas, he is required to 
admit that its intrinsic difliculty is now increased 
by the sum of the talent and unsuccessful labour 
which John and James had previously bestowed 
upon it. Dr. Colenso would no doubt scout the 
bald absurdity of this; but it is precisely that 
absurdity into which, in the use of suggestions 
he rejects, he has fallen, partly unconsciously, it 
may be, but still with an evident animus against 
both the writers who have attempted solutions 
of his difficulties and the bare possibility of solu- 
tion at all. 

It is impossible that we should estimate Dr. 
Colenso’s book as we have now freely confessed, 
and still stop short of the conclusion that it is 
an impertinent book. That one who has newly 
come to the study of the Pentateuch, and is very 
ignorant of both its original language and its 
literature, should, after a brief and slight inve&ti- 
gation, undertake to enlighten the scholarship of 
the world as to its historic character, is nothing 
less than an impertivence. That one so recently 
enlightened himself, that he has not felt justified 
in refusing to modify his opinions out of deference 
to those whom he has consulted,—and having so 
imperfect a grasp of his conclusions that they 


We are have been largely reshaped between the prepara- 


tion of the first statement of them in Africa and 
their publication in this country, within the 
compass of a few months,—should set himself 
rashly against the learuing and criticism of ages, 
is extreme immodesty and vanity. And that 
one, qualified only in this very limited degree, 
should invite us to accept a conclusion which 
rejects the historic truth of a document which 
has been regarded by the ancient nation to which 
it relates, and by all Christendom, as true his- 


| 
' 


| 


“historically true”? Only the meanest and 
most niggling intellect would come to such a 
conclusion. Does historical credibility depend, 
not on the general substance of the narrative, 
not on the congruity of its parts, not on its truth 


its fitness to explain permanent social phenomena 
and institutions by which it is itself also 
illustrated and confirmed, — but, on its 
arithmetical nicety and completeness? We 
refuse to have historical evidence thus narrowed. 
There is scarcely any established history of 
remote time and event that will not refute such 
a view of his historical credibility. In the time 
of Juvenal, the expedition of Xerxes was 
regarded as nothing more than a romance, for it 
was said that he had an army of five millions of 
men! But modern research has discovered the 
very canal across the isthmus of Mount Athos 
which was said to have been constructed, though 
its existence was disbelieved by the ancients, and 
has verified the general facts of the expedition ; 
establishing its historical credibility notwith- 
standing the corruption or gross exaggeration of 
its numbers. There is no fact in history, we 
should think, better established than that of the 
Diocletian persecution ; but an historian tells us, 
that that persecution commenced on a certain 
Christmas-day, when twenty thousand Christians 
were assembled within a temple at Nicomosdia, 
and the order was issued to throw in firebrands 
and leave them to their fate—whereby all were 
destroyed. The number, 20,000, is impossible 
alike to the capacities of a temple, to the progress 
of Christianity, and to the population of the 

rovinee: but is there then no credibility belong- 
ing to the historical narration } 

Again, we object to the bearing on the question 
of Inspiration, which Dr. Colenso gives to his 
criticiams, in his introductory pages, and by im- 
plication elsewhere. His numeral difficulties 
are, indeed, no great trial to the faith or per- 
plexity to the understanding of those who take a 
rational and broad view of inspiration—they can 
be so only to those who hold the verbal dictation 
of the minutiw of Scripture narrative by the 
Holy Ghost. But, on the other hand, is it con- 
ceivable that the invention of a spurious history 
—palmed off as true is worthy even of a good 
man, as a mode of conveying religious truth 7— 
7 it be worthy of the “God who cannot 

e * 

Once more, Dr. Colenso, notwithstanding the 
profession of reverence and responsible feeling, 
which we willingly accept as sincere, is clearly 
destitute of any true sense of the significance aud 
value of a Revelation atall. He tells us that, 
though “ not only the Pentateuch, but the whole 
Bible were removed, our belief in the living 
„God remains as sure as ever,”—that “ His 
“ voice within the heart may be beard continually, 
“and that shall be our teacher and guide.” One 
cannot but ask whether Dr. Colenso knows 
anything about the history of the religions of the 
world — anything about the state of man with- 
out revelation ?—anything about the outcome 
in theory and life of the unaided and uuiuter- 
preted religion of nature! The man never knew 
what Revelation is, what Christianity is, who 
can say, with a pretence to spiritual fervour, 
what Dr. Colenso’s language really implies, 
“My friends, if you cannot be Christians, you 
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“can at least be Deists,—never mind.” Dr. 
Colenso offers those who are troubled by his con- 
clusions the use of his own Commentary on the 
Romans, and of brief 
Sikh Gooroo : but he seems unable to appreciate 
the flagrant absurdity of his present enumeration 
of the great essential principles of Paul's epistle, 
from which he omits all reference whatever to 
Christ as a Redeemer ; and equally to be unable 
to see the difference between the heathen sayings 
—for which he claims the voice and authority of 
God's Spirit in common with the Bible— aud the 
characteristic fact and doctrine of Christianity as 
a Redemption. Mr. Matthew Arnold, to whose 
article in Macmillan’s Magazine we have before 
referred, satirically enough ——— = re 
shallow and vain y au ng 

Dr. Colenso, should he find any of his readers 
lying on the road to the heavenly Jerusalem, 
robbed of his Biblical treasure, beaten b 
rationalistic logic, and spiritually half dead, is 
prepared to act the good Samaritan by him, and 
“place him on his own beast — the Commentary 


—and to pour into his wounds the oil and wine | 


from Cicero and a | especi 


of the Church in Danger” has been raised on 
many an occasion far less ominous, and the crisis 
is enough to awaken the vehemence of all th 

y for whom the “Church” is almost 

not altogether identified with the “Church of 
* land as by law Established.“ But we must 
brand as immoral and inexcusable those odious 
insinuations and sinister interpretations with 
which the character of such men as the us 
Professor of Greek at Oxford are here assailed. 
We dissent strongly from opinions and interpre- 
tationa of Mr. Jowett, expressed in his commen- 
taries on St Paul's Episiles and elsewhere, but 
we must confess to feeling some disgust at finding 
our “unco gude” Reviewer unable even to allade 
to the work we have mentioned in any other way 
than as “a commentary coming from the same 


% source as another unhappy and notorious pub- 


lication bearing on thesame question, but which 
“we have no wish to drag further into notice ()) 
With all their 12 and as most com 

tent judges will be ready to agree, rash and ill- 
judged statements, Mr. Jowett’s Essay on the 
— of the Scriptures, and his Com- 


of Cicero and the Sikh Gooroo. And we doubt | mentary on the Galatians, &c., will be read and 
not, after all, the poor traveller will have reason studied when the “ Review” before us is for- 
to wish that Dr. Colenso had “ passed by on the gotten. The Reviewer proceeds with the following 


** other side.“ 


Dr. Colenso’s book is, in our judgment, capable | 
because assault with axes and hammers upon the 


and trading 
souls, Arithmetic ; and places it in the position 
of sole arbiter of the claims of historic truth. 
There are many men who can “ do sums,” whose 
tendencies never move in the direction of moral 
and religious truths, who will be surprised and 
delighted to be told by a bishop that they can 


accomplishment of all calculating 


themselves 
the whole Bible besides. 

But a believer in the Bible can scarcely regret 
the publication of a work which has called forth 
an amount of intelligent and learned defence of 
Old Testament credibility, such as could hardly 
have been expected by the critical charlatans who 
have thought it safe to assail it; and Dr. 
Colenso’s only distinction will be, that he has 
produced a book which has received from men 
of all varieties and grades of culture, and of 
every section of religious belief, a unanimous and 
nnsparing condemnation. 


(To be continued.) 


THE “QUARTERLY” ON NEW TESTA- 
MENT STUDLES.* 


The German critic Tischendorf, when briefly 
characterising the earlier volames of a lately 
published Greek Testament, designed for the use 
of more advanced students and ministers, 


observed with that amenity of language which 
critical studies seem so well adapted to develo 
—that the English editor had produced a book 


hardly good enough for school-boys—vir in 
scholarum usum scripsisse videatur. e thought 
then, and do so the more now that the com- 
pletion of the work has borne witness to the 
author’s growing knowledge of his subject—that 
the dictum was somewhat too severe. Dean 
Alford’s Greek Testament, whatever may be its 
deficiencies or positive faults, has undoubtedly 
done more than any single work published in 
this country, to stimulate and aid the study to 
which it was devoted. We hope the great Tory 
Quarterly does not circulate much among our 
Teutonic brethren, or they will have good reason 
for concluding that the critical study of the 
Scriptures, and especially of the New Testament, 
is at a low ebb indeed with us! 

But, what is of more importance to us than 
the opinion of German scholars—though even to 
that we would not be indifferent—is the sub- 
stantial progress of genuine exegetical study 
among ourselves: and to this end, all unsound 
and inaccurate teaching on the eubject, especially 
from an influential “organ” like the Quarterly, 
demands to be noticed and, if possible, 
counteracted, : 

We are far from having any quarrel with the 
(Quarterly on the score of the very decided position 
it has taken up with reference to such publications 
as the notorious ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.“ The cry 


* Quarterly Review, Jan 1863, Art. New 
. 1 


4 the Pentateuch, and perhaps | 
i 


moral conduct, (/) 
Creeds 


charitable observations :— 

What we have to dread in these days is not the open 
— which 
—— our pastures from the flood, but a = gentle, 
psensible process by which they are to be gradually 
Let all moral restrictions upon 


frighten attack them . (WwW 
—1— regia with ene the eee 
imposed = himself) upon man's theol 
| Fives you tne t on your side re.. 


These restrictions are found in our 

. ++ Then proceed to some nearer outwork. 
Do not openly attack, but explain it away. Come at 
last to the Scriptures. Do not openly repudiate; do 
not condemn, but ‘hint a doubt and hesitate dislike’ on 
the nature of their inspiration. Pick a hole here, under - 
mine a foundation there; throws mist of conjecture 
over the whole field of interpretation; keep carefully 
within due bounds of outward — and even profess 
to admire, lest alarm be given.“ — P. 105. 

The more precious to us is the authentic in- 
spiration of the books which exhibit to us the 
faith in which we humbly strive to live and 
hope to die, the more do we feel it to be our 
wp J to protest against the use of such weapons 
of defence and offence as the above. It was once 
a superstition industriously cherished by well- 
meaning men, that every unbeliever must neces- 
sarily be a man addicted to all the vices which 
disgrace humanity. The 'y assails those 
who differ from it on the principles of Scriptural 
exegesis, as anxious to break away all the bolts 
and dams which restrain human lusts and pro- 
tect society. One evil consequence of this kind 
of championship even of the truth is, that no 
sooner do ill-informed but candid men find out, 
—as they are sure to do by-and-bye,—that it is 


possible fora man to sympathise with the elo- 


quent and devout Coleridge's “ Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit,” and yet be an irreproachable 
member of society, than they are in danger of 
ing over at once to the far more fatal error of 
enying altogether the deep and vital connexion 
which does exist between sound doctrinal faith 
and the highest morality. 

No wonder that the —— of the Reviewer 
is as bad as his polemics. It is true he disclaims 
the iutention of writing for the learned. The 
present essay is intended, he says, “ for general 
‘readers ; for the young man who has no access 
“to libraries; for the layman who has no time 
“ for deeper theological enquiries,” &. We re- 
spect such a purpose. It is one of our cherished 
desires, that our young men of the present 
generation should learn to read and love their 
New Testament not merely in our admirable 
English version, but in the tpsissima verba of the 
inspired writers themselves. But if any who 
are anxious to do so are tempted by the reputa- 
tion of the Quarterly, especially for articles on 
subjects of general interest to the English gentle- 
man, to put themselves under the guidance of the 
Reviewer, we are sorry for them! He has indeed 
enforced some of the more elementary canons of 
interpretation which modern scholarship has 
established, but what he has added thereto will 
be pronounced by all scholars to be worse than 
worthless. Nothing, for example, can be more 
unfounded and misleading than his attempted 
discrimination of the uses of @eds with and without 
the article (P. 115), or his novel explanation of 
the Greek cases (P. 123). We would pardon 
such an 22 oversight us the assertion, 
that the Accusative denotes the subject of the 
action, but what can the reviewer mean by 
telling us that the verb “to fear (poBeieGa) 
governs an Accusative of the passive cause, “ to 
be alarmed at a person doing nothing, whereas 
if he were actively terrifying us it would take 
„the genitive(!)” (P. 124). Alas for the beginuer 
who puts himself under the luminous guidance 
of the Quarterly Reviewer! We always thought 
that if one principle were fixed in the whole of 
Greek Syntax, it was that the more decidedly a 


verb is ed as an active verb, 
certainly will it be followed by the Accusative. The 
Reviewer has found out that the exact 
opposite is true. We en Soar ae 
exemplification of an obvious rule: —“ Above all 
“never overlook the aorist in the multiplied 
66 which have the same reference as in 
“1. Cor. vi. 11: ‘and these things were some 
“of you,’ pre erant not fuerunt.” (P. 129. 
We were not aware that the verb to be 
an aorist in Greek !|—Or this, in an explanation 
of the difference between the Iudicative, Sub- 
junctive, and Optative:—““ Act so that you 
“will recover, may recover, or might recover,’ 
“ where the recovery is more improbable depend- 
ss on some 2 — 4 1 — — 
“ ex t no ty in English. y 
“sho d they in Greek i” (P. 129.) The 
simple fact being that such a See as “I act 
“that I might recover” is as ung rau matical in 
Greek as in lish. 

We fear that after the above, we shall seem 
to be wasting our own and our reader's 
time if we adduce further evidence on the count 
of bad scholarship. But one or two cf the 
writer's special interpretations strike us as 80 
misleading that we cannot refrain from mark- 
ing them. As for instance the following :— 
. Whatecever e ask in the prayer believing, 
ye shall receive”:—the article is in the 
original. What was “the” prayer “to which 
especial attention was directed,” asks the 
Reviewer? ‘ Was it not the Lord’s Prayer 
. . « “So the first thing we hear of the 
“ disciples after the 


„with an effort and struggle, and laborious 


" —— as m 
“forcing all their th t and feelings into the 


tives: thus (in Greek) we have the righteousness, 
the long-suffering, the mercy, &., where we sup- 
pose even the Reviewer would wot maintain that 
particular acts are referred to. We trust we 
shall be excused referring to a rule which our 
readers must be perfectly familiar with. 

We are somewhat surprised to find that the 
Reviewer abandons as hopeless the famous read- 
ing in 1 Tim. iii, 16, “ was manifest in the 
“flesh.” We strongly believe in its genuineness, 
in spite of the critics whom here the Reviewer 
has Iollowed the grounds of our belief it would 
take too long to exhibit here. One thing more, 
and we have done. ‘Grecians” will appreciate 
the fact :—Almost every Greek word for which 
the Reviewer has not the text of the original to 
set him right, is falsely accented, and that, too, 
where the nature of the errors precludes the 
supposition that they are the printer's, The 
editor of the Quarterly had better administer in 
an early number an article which shall act as an 
autidote to this very unsatisfactory performance. 


MR, V. H. RUSSELL'S DARF.“ 


This is a most instructive and entertaining 
book. The author had every opportunity of 
— the most reliable information, aud he has 

nown how to make the best use of his ad vau- 
tages. A genial spirit, which at once placed him 
on good terms with all with whom he was brought 
into contact ; a presence of mind which seemed 
ready for every emergency ; a savoir faire which 
was the result of his long experience, well-trained 
habits of observation, and freedom from all 
extreme views and prejudices, all combined to 
fit him for the difficult task entrusted to him 
His acquaintance with military affairs, derived 
from his “ campaign” in the Crimea and India, 
often stood him in good stead, and possibly, it 
was not a disadvantage that he had a tolerably 
high notion of the position of the Times and the 
privileges that its “ Special Correspondent” was 
warranted to expect. We are certainly struck 
with the way in which the Americans, on both 
sides, before the feelin produced by his too faith- 
ful description of Bull’s Run, were accustomed 
to treat him. Not only were the utmost facilities 
accorded him for visiting forts and armies, 
but he was admitted to the most familiar inter- 
course, both ‘with statesmen and Generals 
M‘Cleilan honoured him with invitations to join 
him in his military surveys, M‘Dowell discussed 
with him the plan of the short campaign which 
ended so disastrously, Beauregard was as unre-- 
served in his communications as to his means of 
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and Mr. Seward even to him the 
despatch he was about to fore to our own 
— * nister. No one, however, seems to 
have a more profound sense of the considera- 
tion to which be was entitled than the President 
himself. On his introduction to him Mr. 
Lincoln put out his hand in a very friendly 
manner and said,“ Mr. Russell, I am very glad 
to make your acquaintance and to see you in this 
“country. The London ‘Times’ is one of the 

test powers in the world,—in fact [ don’t 
“ know anything that has much more power,— 
“except perhaps the Mississippi. I am glad to 
“know you as its minister.” Thus ed as 
a plenipotentiary from one ot the great potentates 
of the world, we cannot be surprised at the atten- 
tion shown to Mr. Ruseell. The public certainly are 
the gainers, for we have thus got a book which 
gi ves us more faithful representations of American 
men, manners, and politics, and a more correct 
idea ob present struggle, than we have hitherto 
enjoyed. 


— — — — 


o admire the book the more because it is not 
encumbered with political disquisitions or spoiled 
by prophecies which would, in all probability, 
have been falsified before it was three montha 
old. Mr. Russell is more anxious to give us 
facts than theories or predictions He visited 
most of the great cities both of the North and 
South; he listened to the talk in hotels and 
railway 8 well as in the President's 
saloons or M. ra’ Cabinets; he did uot disdain 
even to converse with the negroes when oppor- 
tunity offered, and, instead of suggesting con- 
clusions to his readers, he has rather sought, by 
a careful record of what he saw 4 heard, to 
place them in the same position for forming an 
opinion as himself. The work has certainly the 
merit of great impartiality. Possibly some of 
his American vaintances may complain that 
he has been too communicative, but they cannot 
say, with jastice, that his tone is harsh or his 
criticism severe. 

It will not be in our power to follow him 
throughout his journeyings. All that we can do 
is to refer to some points of special interest. 
The most important question of the day is as to 
the true character and results of slavery, aud Mr. 
Russell's testimony here is inyaluable, not only 
as that of an eye-witness, but of one who cer- 
tainly cannot be pooh-poohed as an abolition 
fanatic. Like all right-hearted Englishmen, he 
is a lover of freedom, but he is vot the devotee of 
any abstract princi fe—he is quite able to appre- 
ciate Southern difficulties, and has evidently 
been most anxious to form an impartial estimate 
of the“ doméatic institution“ which is to be the 
corner-stone of the new Confederacy. We re- 
commend all who have been trying to persuade 
themeelves that slavery is not quite so bad as it 
has heen represented, and especially the visitors 
to the South who have accepted the favourite doc- 
trine of the planters that ohr negroes are the 
“* happiest, most contented, and most comfortable 
“ people on the face of the earth,” and who are 
in the habit of retailing it to their friends with 
au air of authority that silences all contradiction, 
to — the statements of one who was not con- 
ten with mere casual observation, but was 
determined to know, as far as le, the actual 
state of things. Here is no Mrs. Stowe, but a 
shrewd man of the world, who gives us the re- 
sults of extensive travel and careful inquiry, and 
his impressions are eminently unfavourable. 
Even where the slaves were the most favourably 
situated, he found evidences that “ deep dejection 
“is the prevailing if not the universal charac- 
“teristic of the race,” and if this was the case 
where they were well fed and kindly treated, 
what must it be where the master is of a different 


temper, and the work of a harder description 1 
The following sketch of slave life, on the estate 
of a master of whom Mr. Russell says that he 


“ wittingly could do them no injustice, as I am 
“sure he is incapable of it,“ will be sufficient 
answer to the audacious mendacity which would 
have us believe that the n of Louisiana are 
wl ee as the “ white slaves” of Eng- 


Wo entered, by a wicket-gate, a square enclosure 
lined with negro huts, built of wood, something like 
those hyo came from — to the ae dew earl 
part caw . They are not wi 
windows—a — ys or grating admits all the air a 
negro desires, There is a partition dividing the hut into 
two departmenta, one of which is used as the sleeping- 
room, and contains a truckle bedstead and a mattress 
stuffed with ootton-wool, or the hair-like fibres of dried 
Spanish moss. The wardrobes of the inmates hang from 
nails or driven into the wall, The other room is 
furnished with a dresser, on which are arranged a few 
articles of crockery and kitchen utensils. metimes 
there is a table in addition to the plain wooden chairs, 
more or less dilapidated, constituting the farniture—a 
hearth in conpexion with a brick chimney outside the 
cottage, in which, hot as the day may be, some embers 
are sure to be found burning. ground round the 
huts was covered with litter and dust, heaps of old shoes, 
fragments of clothing and feathers, amidst which pigs 
and were recreating. Curs of low age sonn- 
and out of the shade, or around two huge 48 
garde, which are let loose at night to guard th 

water ; thirty 


precinota, belly-deep in a pool of 
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Fe of ra” basking in the sun and enjoying 


rest. 

Surely the Irish peasantry dwelling in 
the wilds of Connemara, and Sndizg a place in 
his cot for his pig, for the very reason given 
by one of them that, “shure there is every con- 
“ vanience for the cratur,” has comforts superior 
to these. Of course there are city slaves, who 
are hired out by their masters, and often bring 
them in no inconsiderable sum, who are differently 
treated, but this is the ordinary mode of life on 
the plantations, Not only, therefore, is the slave 
accounted a mere chattel, every feeling of man- 
hood crashed out, so far as his master can accom- 
plish it, his moral and spiritual being ignored, 
and his tenderest feelings relentlessly trampled 
under foot; but the provision made for his 

hysical comfort is of the most miserable kind 

ow could it be otherwise! He is viewed as a 
mere article of barter, and, of course, his pos- 
sessor will deal with him accordingly, seeking 
only how to secure the best returns at the smallest 
expenditare. The humanity of individual planters 
will occasionally secure a better treatment, but 
these are rare exceptions, for the effect of the 
slave system—as is abundantly proved by those 
views of Southern society here given—is as fre- 

uently to brutalise the master as to degrade the 
slave. The atrocities witnessed by Mr. Russell 
in New Orleans l, and which he describes 
with terrible vividness, speak volumes as to the 
character of a people. Tt is, indeed, an evil thing 
for a nation when its moral sense is utterly 
blunted, when it has learned to call evil and 
evil good, when the most sacred things are pros- 
tituted to justify the most gnwo when 
in short a people glory in their shame. appily 
we cannot yet comprehend the state of feelin 
which allows men to defend the most fearfu 
outrages on the rights of humanity by an appeal 
to the Gospel of Christ, to say that, “ had cotton 
“and sugar been known, the Apostle Paul might 
“have been a planter,” and to cloak the sin of 
an unscrupulous covetousness by pretending that 
the only hope of “ Uhristianising the African 
“races is by the agency of the Apostles from 
„Mobile, New Orleans, or Charleston, who sing 
“the sweet songs of Zion with such vehemeuce, 
“and clamour so fervently for baptism in the 
us ters of the ‘ Jawdarn.’” 

Equally fatal is Mr. Russell's evidence to the 
idea of those who fancy that there will be some 
relentings in the hearts of slaveowners. Zeal for 
slavery is in his view, the grand reason of 
Secession, and its triumph will be followed by an 
extension of this accursed system. Nowhere did 
he find any indication of a feeling that it was an 
evil which ought to be abated and finally 
destroyed, but on the contrary, the strongest 
conviction fof its utility and the firmest deter- 
mination to extend it. The success of the Bouth 
(says our author) if they can succeed must lead 
to complications and results in other parts of the 
world, for which neither they nor Europe are 
prepared. Of one thing there can be no doubt—a 
slave State cannot long exist without a slave trade.” 
The question that would arise, however, is 
whether this would not be as likely to lead to 
the extinction of slavery as to the revival of the 
slave-trade? It is absurd to suppose that 
Europe would consent to the renewal of a traffic 
condemned by all its great States, and equally 


ridiculous to think that the Confede would 
be enough to defy not ouly a united Europe 
but the Northern and more powerful States of 


its own Continent. If the issue be reduced, 
erefore, to the alternative of extension or 
abolition, we have little fear as to which would 
prevail. 
While finding in this book, however, abundant 
* of the tenacity with which the South clings 
slavery, we search iu vain for a single fact to 
show that the North desires emancipation, The 
whole view, indeed, of Northern politics and 
Northern statesmen is far more pleasing. The 
anecdotes of Mr. Lincoln only awaken a feeling 
of regret that such a man should be placed at the 
head of so great a state in so dire an emergency. 
Simple-minded, honest, well-meaning he may 
be, but utterly incompetent for the position he 
has to fill. Both he and Mr. Seward were mani- 
festly in absolute ignorance of the feelings and 
wer of the South. Had they appreciated 
Petter the character and resources of their adver- 
sary they might have condescended even to see 
the Southern Commissioners and have made some 
effort to accommodate their differences, ere they 
had committed themselves to so fearfu! a conflict. 
In contrast, with them stands Jefferson Davis, 
whose ability had awakened the intense enthu- 
viasm of the South and even constrained the 
reluctant admiration of the North. We should 
like to have quoted some of Mr. Russell’s sketches 
of the leaders on both sidesybut we must forbear. 
Suffice it to say that the difference in the 
personnel of the two sections appears to us enough 
to account for the success with which the arms 
of the South have so often been crowned. 


There is one gratifying thought suggested by 


(story, before giving an opinion of it. 


the book. It is gad to mark the evidences of the 
hostile feeling cherished towards this country, 
with so much bitterness and so little reason, by 
the North, bat it is certainly pleasing to know 
that the notions formed of us by the South have 
not been verified. Regarding only material 
interests themselves, they deemed that we were 
altogether such as they are, and confidently 
. that Cotton would be King. Mr. 

ussell appears often to have been annoyed with 
talk of this character. Happily it has proved 
false. England bas suffered, but she has not yet 
been untrue to the principles of justice and free- 
dom. Her wealth has been diminished—one 
great branch of her trade has been all but 
destroyed—hundreds of thousands of her sons 
have been reduced to want, but the sufferers 
themselves have been the first to protest against 
any attempt to employ her influence for the cause 
of the oppressor. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Wordsworth’s Poems for the Young. With Fifty 
Illastrations by Joux MACWHIRTER and Joux Petrie, 
and a Vignette by J. E. Mita. Engraved by Dalziel 
Brothers. (London: A. Strahan and Co.) This is a 
collection of those poems by Wordsworth which can be 
understood and enjoyed by the young. It is a precious 
and delightful book, regarded simply as containing such 
poems. But its illustrations give the book its special 
claim on attention. I} is somet to say, that these 
are not unworthy of the ; but, indeed, are true 
to their spirit, and give them charming embodiment to 
the eye. Mr. Macwhirter’s landscapes are very refresh- 
ing; — Kilve'’s delightful shore,” the “Crag, . . . out 
ita head an oak had grown, a broom out of its feet,” 
all those of the ‘‘ boisterous winter evening,” and the 
children chasing the butterfly” to the marge of the 
shadowed pool, are amongst the best; while two or 
three of his tailpieces haye something of Bewick’s 
manner about them. The Pre-Raphaelitish flower-pic- 
tures are also very j og end admirable. The 
clouds are, in almost every case - probably because more 
has been attempted than wood can express of aérial 
effect—either woolly or very solid. That is the only 
feult we have to find. Mr. Pettie gives us spirited 
figure-pieces. Mr. Millais’ vignette, like many of his 
Cornhill designs, proves that his genius is not in the 
way of book-illustration. We have seen many a picture 
of a child reading, as full of feeling and grace as this, in 
penny periodicals for the young:—yet it is pretty 
enough. We can warmly recommend this beautiful 
volume as one of the handsomest and most enduringly 
pleasing of the gift-books that the season has brought 
us. — Tie Channings. By Mrs. Hunt Woop. (Lon- 
don: R. Bentley.) We did not wait the appearance of 
this one-volame edition of Mrs. Wood’s very popular 
Coupled with 
East Lynne,” it was the text for a review some 
weeks ago, in which the authoress’s characteristics as 
@ writer were considered carefully, and her works 
submitted to something of comparative criticism. We 
need not, therefore, say more of the volume before us, 
than that we wish it may have the welcome it deserves, 
and may make Mrs. Wood's taking tale the pleasure of 
many more than the multitudinous readers it has already 
attracted to itself. —— The Gospel in Madagascar: a 
Brief Account ofthe English Mission in that Island. By 
the author of The Life of the Rev. W. B. Johnson.“ 
(London: Seeley and Co-). A chapter in the history of 
Christ’s church than which few are more wonderful or 
instructive; wherein God has truly shown how inde- 
‘pendent he is of human means, and how, when it 
‘seems good to him, a church can grow and increase 
* tily, even when all foreign help may be banished 
00 swept away.” A few labourers, for fourteen 
years, in a field which produced little fruit, being 
banished, leave behind them the Bible in the native 
tongue and a little group of faithful ones. Twenty-five 
years of persecution follow, during which any profession 
of Christianity is forbidden, and martyrs are numbered 
by the hundred. At the close of this trying time, light 
breaks, the rough places are made plain, and, lo! there 
are seven thousand Christians creep from the secret 
places of their devotion, whose genuine character is 
attested by their sufferings, and approved on the appli- 
cation of searching spiritual tests. It is, of course, a 
history that the friends of missions, of all denomina- 
tions, point to with thankful confidence, as they plead 
against opposers of their work or doubters of their holy 
faith: but it is especially a history in which the sup- 
porters of the London Missionary Society must feel un- 
speakable interest, their own missionaries alone having 
been privileged to sow the seed that has borne so rich a 
harvest, and their own influence and labour being that 
to which the Malagasy Church, in this time of its 
freedom and hope, looks for its future succour and 
direction. This volume contains the remarkable story, 
fully and effectively told. It sources are, as was 
necessary, the various serial publications and reports 
of the London Missionary Society, and the works of the 
men whose names are inseparable from Madagascar’s 
evangelisation—Ellis, Freeman, and Johus. The book 
ought to be welcome, and to gain large circulation. It 
is interestingly illustrated.——Speating to the Heart ; 
or, Sermons for the People. By Tuomas GUTHRIE, 
D. D. (London: A. Strahanand Co.) The distinguish- 
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peotliarities of Dr. Guthrie as a pulpit orator, 
— so very recently discussed in this journal, that we 
could only repest what was then said if we entered on 
any general criticism of this volume. The esteemed 
author’s capacities are now so fully developed, and his 
manner 80 distinctly formed, that nothing new from bis 
pen can reopen general questions. These sermons are, 
perhaps, more simple in structure, less ornate, and more 
direct in address to the common heart and con- 
science, than any Dr. Gathrie has previously published. 
We like them all the more. Oar objection has been 
ever in his case to over-elaborated fancy, burying the 
thought beneath flowers. Bat this will hardly be 
alleged against Sermons for the People”; Which have 
all the preacher’s best characteristics—have the pulse of 
a full, healthy life, and glow with the fervour of a noble, 
earnest heart. 


— — — 


Poetry. 
A SONNET FOR FEBRUARY. 
PATIENCE. 


115 
et ma 
Of latent vigeur: whether by the nooks 
Where shoots the early . and where rooks 
Swing on the tree tops; where the ivy climbs, 
In moss embedded; or by leafless limes, 
Where delicate primrose stands. 80, from the weeping 
And groaning world, may rise, when all seems sleeping, 
A giant force! Then, 1 — pore wait, 
Keeping thine u eaven's en gate 
For — of lowe our Pather’s care shall cherish, 
of His good seed shall perish |! 

, 1868. 


Court, Official, and Personal News. 


The Address in the — 1 — 1 15 reply 
to the al Speech, wi mov y Mr. - 
thorpe, — * for East Worcestershire, and seconded 
by Mr. Bazley, member for Manchester. 

Mr. H. B. Loch, C. B., has been nominated 
to the vacant Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Isle of Man. Mr. Loch was one of the party taken 

ers during the last Chinese war, whose suffer- 
ngs and fortitude elicited so much public sympathy 
admiration. 

The Prince of Wales has consented to inaugurate 
the memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The 
ceremony, which will take place in the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens, is fixed for the 5th of 
June, = 

To-day the Prince of Wales will, it is expected, 
leave and retarn to London, and take his 
seat in the House of Lords to-morrow. 

The Court Journal thinks it probable that the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales will take place on 
the Sth, and not the 12th, of March, as originally 
intended. : 

The movement for a general wearing of wedding 
favours, on the occasion of the marriage, appears to 
make some The Duchess Dowager of 
Northumberland gives her adhesion to it. 

It is said that the French Emperor will send his 
cousin, Prince Napoleon, to attend, as his repre- 
sentative, the marriage of the Prinoe of Wales. 

A Royal commission has been r to inquire 
into the present position of the Royal Academy in 
relation to the fine art. The business of the com- 
mission will aleo be to inquire by what means the 
Academy might be made usefal in promoting art 
and developing public taste. 

The announcement that Mrs, Sheridan Knowles, 
on the recommendation of the Premier, was to re- 
ceive a life pension, appears to be without founda- 
tion. 

Cabinet Councils were held on Saturday and 
Monday. 

The praning-knife is, acoording to rumour, to be 
vigorously applied to the Navy estimates, and even 
two millions are mentioned as representing the sum 
likely to be saved in the financial year 1863-64.— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 

The address in answer to the § from the 
Throne in the House of Lords will be moved by Earl 
Dudley, and seconded by the Earl of Granard. 

The Bishop of Exeter is . ill. 

Lord Palmerston and Ear! Granville will give 
Ministerial dinners to days preparatory to the opening 
of Parliament on the following day. 

The Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who 
has been suffering from indisposition for some days 

is now much better. 

The Pope has presented Sir G. Bowyer, Bart., 
M.P., with a golden chalice for the new hospital 
church of St. Elizabeth, Great Ormond.-street, 
London. 


Miscellaneous Jews. 


Riss Ix THe Bank Rare or Discount.—On 
Wednesday last, in consequence of the great with- 
drawal of gold, the Bank of England raised the 
minimum rate of discount to tive per cent. The 
event caused little excitement in the money market, 

ELecrion or AN ALDERMAN—ReETuRN oF Mu. 
WatTeRLow.—Despite the sectarian cry raised by 
the Record, Mr. Waterlow (a Unitarian) was elected 
Alderman on Friday for the ward of Langbourn, by 
. majority of tifty-two votes over his opponent, Mr. 

apper. 

ew Ticket-or-LEAVE REGULATION,— Sir George 
Grey bas notified to the judges, recorders, and 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, that where 4 


| has beer penal servi- 
— ta =i 
tiok 1 but will not de discharged until 
8 vo completely expired. 

Pune Exxcutioss—On Thursday morning a 
meeting was called in the Mayor's parlour, at the 
Manchester Town-hall, ‘‘to consider whether any 
and what means should be adopted to alter the pro- 
sent law of carrying out capital punishments in 
public.“ The Mayor, Mr. Abel Heywood, oooupied 
the chair. Mr. Hibbert, M. P., the Rev. Canon 
Stowell, and the — ow A of Manchester, spoke 
strongly in favour of private executions, and a memo- 
rial to the Home Secretary in their favour was 
adopted. 

Tux Fatat Borwine at a THEATRE.—An i 

held on Saturday afternoon at the Middlesex 
ospital on the y of Miss Smith, who was 
arned to death in the attempt to extinguish the 
ae in the drees of her companion, which it will 
remembered caught fire in the ballet at the 
Princess's Theatre. "Tne other dancer, Mra, Hunt, 
is likely to survive. The persons on the stage at 
the time of the accident and the surviving sufferer 
herself were examined, from which it appeared that 
the accident was caused by the chemica! preparations 
that were in readiness for the illuminations used in 
the pantomime. A deal of evidence was aleo 
taken on the possibility of making gauze dresses 
incombustible, and at the close the jury returned a 
verdict finding that the death was caused by accident, 
but at the same time they expressed an opinion that 
sufficient precautions were not taken at the theatre 


to extinguish such fires; and they also urged that 
means ld be employed to render the theatrical 
dresses uninflimmable. It was stated by Dr. 


kester, the coroner, that twenty-three oases of 
eath by burning had already come before him. Of 
hese, eighteen were occasioned by clothes catching 
re, and, as we know that cloth and other woollen 
fabrics never do catch fire, we may presume with 
some certainty that all the eighteen victims were 
women. 

REPRESENTATION OF CAMBRIDGR.—OColonel Adair 
having retired from the feld, Mr. Fawostt, of 
Trinity Hall, has issued an address, soliciting the 
support of the Liberal electors. He states that ho 
is in favour of an amendment of our representative 
system, economy, and the ren policy of Lord 

almerston. On ecclesiastical subjects he says: 

As a sincere member of the Church of land, I 
could support no measure which I believe would prove 
— — to the Church. I think, however, that the 
continuance of Church- rates perpetuates discord, which 
is detrimental to the cause of rei I would there- 
fore cordially support any plan which would settle the 

te. If, however, com ise is impossible, [ should 
y vote for abolition of Cuurch- rates. 
1 consider people of all religious opinions ought to 
be placed on an — with regard to civil aud educa- 
tional privileges. I will therefore continue to oy — 
and I will promise to advocate in the House of Com- 
mons, the removal of the restrictions which exclude all 
but those who are members of the Church of England 
from fellowships. 
Mr. Fawcett, it may be remembered, suffers from a 
1 infirmity, blindness, caused by accident. 

a Friday evening Mr. Fawcett convened a second 
meeting, at the Theatre, Barowell. At least a 
thousand persons were present, and it was one of the 
most successful and enthusiastic meetings that have 
ever been held in the borough of Cambridge. Mr. 
Macmillan, the well-known publisher, took the 
chair, and on the platform and iu the body of the 
meeting were many of Colonel Adair’s supporters, 
though, it is understood, many of them think that 
the colonel has been unfairly treated. Mr. Powell, 
the Conservative candidate, says in his address: 

I trust that the of those who endeavour to 
weaken and destroy the Church of England will continue 
to fail, and my of fresh entrance upon Parlia- 
mentary life is much increased by the prospect of thus 
Ty opportunities of upholding the 

u 


Meramorrnosis or Launzru Barns.— For several 
years past, the large fret - olass swimming-bath of the 
above establishment, when not used for bathing 
purposes, in the winter time, has been occupied by 
entertainments of a class anything but clevating, 
though supposed to be specially adapted to the 
denizens of the New-cut. The consequence was, 
drinking and demoralisation received every winter a 
considerable impetus. ‘This season, however, as soon 
asthe bath was empty, Samuel Morley, Exq., with 
his usual liberality, o its tenant, and placed it 
under the auspices of the Surrey Chapel Southwark 
Mission to the Working Classes, of which the Rev. 
Newman Hall is president. The mission has arranged 
a sérics of meetings, which are being carried out 
most successfully, On Sunday mornings a religious 
service is held from eleven till one, for the loungers 
in the New-cut, by Mr. G. M. Murphy; on Sunday 
evenings, at seven, Mr. W. Carter occupics it ia the 
same manner, great crowds of rough attending; 
on Tuesday evenings the Ladies“ Sanitary Associa 
tion provide lecturers, who descant upon the value 
of cleanliness, health, &c. Last Tuesday, Dr. Forbes 
Winslow lectured on A Sound Mind in a Sound 
Body,” the Hon. A. Kinnaird presiding. On Wed- 
nesdays, the National Temperance League holds 
meetings at eight o'clock, the attendance seldom 
averaging less than a thousand persons. Oa | hurs- 
days, at balf-past eight, the Surrey Chapel evangelist, 
Mr. Murphy, delivers a lecture of au instructive and 
— — character, the service commencing with 
reading the Scriptures, and concluding with prayer. 
Last, — by no means least, on Saturday nights, 
Mr. Marphy presides over an entertainment, at 
which he reads the principal points of the week’s 


ie 


menoed in November last, and — popa 
larity every week. 
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Glennings. 
The Great Western Hotel at Paddington has this 
year paid a dividend of 45 per cent. 
The French 


— 


Permanent Exhibition is fast 

ap ing completion. 
e Glasgow — returns for the year ending 
September last, include upwards of 17,000 ** drank 


and disorderly ’’ cases. 

During the past week seventy-four wrecks have 
oan Nu making a total for the present year 
of Zol, 

The Norwich Town Council has agreed to present 
two splendid shawls to the Princess Alexandra on 
the occasion of her marriage. 

Cardinal Wiseman lectured on Friday at the Royal 
—— on “The Points of Contact between 

ience and Art.“ 

It is said that Dr. M‘Leod's paper on The Care 
of Over Anxiety,” in the January number of Good 
Words, is aang printed separately for the Qaeon. 

A grotter, brought up at Bow-street, the other 
day, had the impudenoe to ask, What right had 
the prosecutor to be out in the streets at three 
o'clock in the morning?“ 

President Lincoin has ted to Senator 
Sumner, for transmission to Mr. G. Livermore, of 
Cambridge (Mass.), the pen with which he sigoed 
the emancipation proclamation.—New York Paper. 

The Reader says that Mr. Tennyson's new poems 
** Boadioea,” and “Enoch the Fisherman,” are 
complete. The latter is a dramatic subject, worked 
2 4 powerful and even, it is said, harrowing 

etai 


Messrs, Grant and Gask state that tarlatan moslins 
are now manufactured by which render them 
completely uninflammable, ‘If (they add) ladies 
would take the trouble to purchase only the unin- 
flammable articles, the expense would not be more 
than about Id. per dress extra.” 

A Virger in JANUARY. — On Tuesday, the 2ist 
inst., Mr, Thomas Massicks, gamekeeper to J. F. 
Machell, Keq., met with a viper crawling along, 
which had evidently been disturbed in its winter 
retreat, by the extraordinary high tide on that day, 
which Hooded many of the Gelen moss, where the 
viper was found.— Westmoreland Gazette, 

UNINFLAMMABLE Lapixs’ Daesses.—A writer in 
s contemporary says: Permit me to olfera simple 
but effectual remedy against the ignition of ladies’ 
dresses. When the dress has been cleaned in the 
usual manner, mix a handful of common salt in 
water or starch-water, then saturate it well in this 
before wringiug it out. The salt will be found to 
possess two virtaes—that of preserving the ovlours, 
aud making the dress non-inflammable. 

Tun Fal or Niagara Ecpipsep,—" Well,“ 
said a Yaukee, proudly, to a traveliing Sout, as 
they stood by the Falls of Niagara, is that not 
wonderful? in your country you never saw any- 
thing like that!” “Like that, qavth Sawney, 
**there’s a far mair wonderful cousara na twa miles 
frae whar I waa born.” ‘“ludeed!" exclaimed 
Jonathan, with an air of scepticiem; and pra 
what kind of concern may it be?” ‘* Why, man, 
replied Sawney, ** it’s a peacock wi’ a wooden leg! 

A FLogeine Scuootmasrer IN Tus Oro Days 
—The Museum, writing of a well-known schoolmaster 
mentioued in Southey’s Life of Dr. Bell,” says: 
— He dominated over a school for fifty-one years 
and was reckoned, from recorded observations, to 
have given 911,500 canings, 124,000 flogyings, 
200,000 custodies, 136,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 
boxes on the ears, 22,700 taske by heart, 700 stands 
upon peas, 600 kneels on a sharp edge, 500 fool's 
caps, 1,700 holds of rods, and over his grave were 
placed these words of Martial: — ‘* Ferul@ tristes, 
sceptra pedagogorum, cessant.” 

GEOLOGISTS IN tHe Roven.—Mr, T. Hawkins, 
in his Book of the Great Sea Dragons, telle a 
characteristic story anent the finding of one of his 
Plesiosaurian reptiles, Two quarrymen at Street had 
turned over the great slab in which the bones lay 
imbedded, enough being exposed to make them 
curious to see the rest: I wonder what ‘tes? says 
the one, “Oh, u viery dragern, a maa be, replies 
his fellow. One that stinged Moses, a maa be ; 


be.” “Here's at un., A tremendous blow with 
the mallet, ‘*‘ How he do gouad; | wonder if the 
stwoone be hellar.” Another tremendous blow, 
is vireo stwoone—vire stwooue is terrible hard; 


not un agean, Jack.” Ou, my Triatarsostious! 
broke in half! * There's his backbwoone and thor's 
hie ribs.” ‘Have yer got a head?” A blow 
follows this question that breaks the head aud neck 
—or rather the slab, as the skeleton was buried io 
the ceutre of the stone to pieces, No: noob bet o’ 
hed—noo zine o' one o' hes bys.” ** Dosten bet un 


in the right pleaze,” Ing the twood!” Another 
miserable blow which separstes the tail part. What 
vil Measter ILaakins, say? Oh, we can tell un 


that we didu’t know what "twere, and wanted to 
zee a bit. Aud 80, says M.. IIe kine, the 
reduced the fine flagstone to nearly thirty pitiful 
pieces, and stabbed the bones as a Spanish matador 
does a bull—all over.” 
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shape, ornamentation 
for the ae ane mighty 
backs of very distinguished persons, is alladed to i 
he notice of ite next rival as an article which only 
very common class of could ever think of 
grace into the 


bat qui 

article of the kind ever used. However, as the un- 
deniable object of avery new fashion is to vary so 
widely from ite predecessor as to necessitate a 
outlay, and replenishment of the purses of the 
vendors, one might as well accept the fact as . 
nent. For one, we have a great respect for or 
her who stands u independent ground in these 
matters, whenever fe ie advisable or convenient to do 
ao, Else one might as well be a lay figure in a 
fashion-mooger's show window, gyrating eternally for 
the benefit of a gaping public.— Fanny Fern. 


Births, Marriages, and Denths. 


BIRTHS. 
DAWSON.—Jan. 24, at Luneoliffe, Lancaster, the wife of 
Edward B. Dawson, Eeq., of a daughter. 
ROSE.—Jan. 29, at Persbore, the wife of the Rev. T. G. Rose, 
o 4 luaghter. 
SPALDING,—Jan. 30, the wife of Mr. Samuel Spalding, of 


146, Drury-lane, of a son. 

MAY.—Jan, 50, the wife of Mr. O. H. May, collector of Cus- 
tom, Ardrossan, N, of a son. 

FULLER.—Feb. 1, the wife of Mr. John H. Fuller, of Oakley- 
square, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

RU FFELL—NURSE.—Jan. 27, at the Independent 
Wyveohoe, Nek. by the Rev. J R. Smith, pastor, Mr. 
Henry Raffell, to Mra. Mary Ann Nurse, both of Brightling- 
sea, in the same county. 

BAILEY—PIGKUN.—Jan. 28, at Zion Chapel, Newport, Isle 
of Wight, by the Rev. W. Low, Mr. William Bailey, minister 
of the Bible Christians, to Mra Sarah Pigeon, Ryde, Isle of 


Wight 

PEARSON—NAYLOR —Jan. 20, at Oxford-place Chapel, 
Leeds, by the Rev. George Mather, Mr. Josh. Pearson, Pres- 
ton, to eldest surviving daughter of the late Mr. Geo. 

aoa Leeds. 

STEPHENSON—HERCOCK.—PFeb. 2, at Queen-street Chapel, 
Leeds, by the Rev. W. Thomas, Mr. Lockwood Stephenson, 
butcher, of Bradford, to Eliza, daughter of the late Mr. 
David Hercock, of Leeda, 


DEATHS. 

OGREEN.—Jan, 6, aged twenty-five years, Sarah, the beloved 
wife of J Green, Caversham, near Reading, and only 
daughter of the late John Fisher, of the same place. 

HASLUCK.—Jan. 29, at Hassloake House, Stratfyrd, Essex, 
Mr. 8. Hasluck, aged seventy-seven. 

CBOIL.—Jan. 30, at Turvey, Bedfordshire, after a short 
ness, the Rev. Richard Cecil, sixty-four. e was 
— twenty four ears pastor of the Independent Church at 

rvoy. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Friday's Gasette.) 
An Acoount, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Jan. 28. 
IMU DEPARTMENT. 

£27 ,387,475 | Government Debt 411.015, 100 
Other Seourities .. 3,694,900 
Gold Bullion .,.. 12,787,475 
Silver Bullion .... — 


Notes issued .. 


67. 387,475 
BANKING Derart. 
Proprietors’ Capital 14. 8. 0 | Government Seonri- 
— 3. 247. 8206 Mees 410 606,648 
Public tw .... 5,416,863 | Other Beourities .. 19,555,217 
Other Deposits .... 14,414,763 Notes 7 
Beven Day and other Gold & Silver Voin 


238,303,518 £35,302, 518 
w. MILLER, Deputy Ohle, 


£27, 387,475 


= ’ 
874,348 


— Before the discovery of theese remedi 
ulcers, Go, were prowounced to be hopelessly 
becaus) the treatment pursued tended to de-troy the strength 
it was incompetent to preserve, and to exasperate the sup 
toms it was inadequate to remove Hollow«y's Pille exert the 
most wholusome powers over unhealthy flesh or skin without 
debarring the ent from freeh air aud exercise, and thus the 
titutional vigour is husbaaded while the most malignant 
ulcers, abscerses, aad skin diseases are in process of cure. Both 
Ointment and Pills make the blood richer and purer, instewl 
of permitting it to fall into that poor and watery state so fatal 
to; "+ hd labouring under chronic ulcerations.—{ 4dvertise- 
ment. 
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Marhets. 


CORN BXCHANGE, Lonpow, Monday, Feb 2. 
To this morning's market the supply of both English and 


ſoreigu wheat was moderate. ‘The trade, however, was slow, 
but the best samples of English sold at fully last Monday's 
prices, while inferior parcels and those in bad condition were 
difficult to sell at late rates. Foreign wheat sold slowly, and 
quotations are unaltered. Flour is without change in value. 
Barley of ail sorts is at the full rates of this day werk. lens 
an! beans sold slowly. ‘The arrivals of oata to the market are 
mo lerate, which causes more fi, mness in the trade, and last 
week's prices are fully supported. Arrivals on the const are 
few, aud the business doing is at the rates of Monday lat. 


BRBAD.—The prices of wheatoa mead in the m-iuupolis 
are from 7jd to Sd; household ditto, 5d to 7d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, Iataneron, Monday, Feb 2. 

The supply of foreigu stock on offer in our market to-day 
was moderately good for the time of year; but its general 
quality was by nu means first-rate, Sales, however, progresset 
stésiiiy, at fall prices, From our owa grazing districts the 
arrivals of beasts fresh up this morning were only moderate, 
but the quality of each kind, however, was goot, From 
.. Beotian, a fair average uumbet came to hand, but from Lre- 
land the arrivals were trifliug. Owlnay to the large quantities 
of deal vx at on oer in Newgate and Lealenhall markets, the 
beef trade was in a eowewhat laggish state; nevertheless late 
raves were well supported The primest Svote and crossvs 
oom manded 
woe very good, but those from Ireland were inferior, The 


a kale at 40 10d per Sibs, The Sootch supplies | 
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0 Int. mutton .. 
3 10% Middling dite 
42 Prime dite 


PRODUCE MARKET, Tugspay, Feb. 3. 
Tea.—There — been ao amount of business 
transacted iu this market or all descriptions, operations 
having been suspended uutil the pablic sales, which commence 
w-morrow 


Correz.—The transactions recorded in this market haves 
desorip- 


a email extent for all descriptions siuce last week's report, 
and prices have been without alteration. Mefining descriptions 
support previous prices, 

Kice.—Onily a small amount of business has been done ia 
this market, and the few bargains recorded have been without 
change in values. 

Sattrerne—The amount of business recorded in this 
market has been to a very limited extent, and prices are rather 
lower. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Feb. 2.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 1,505 Orkins butter, and 2,620 bales of 
bacon; and from foreign ports 11,172 casks butter, and 105 
bales and 2,502 boxes of bacon. In the Irish butter market 
there was little or no change to notice during the week; a 
steady business transacted, the finest qualities most inquired 
for. Foreign remained steady. The bacon market was very 

uiet, aud prices declined about ls per owt ; some best Water- 
ord sold at 558 on board. 


POTATOES.—Borovon anv Sprrracrinipse, Monday, Feb. 
2.— The supplies of home-grown potatoes on sale at 
markets since our last report have been seasonably . 
Good and fine prodace moves off steadily, at full : 
otherwise, the trade is dull, at our quotations. Last week's 
import amounted to 261 tons from Kouen, 180 

¥2 tous from Dieppe, 70 sacks from Dunk 
1% bags from Kotterdam. 1 orkshire te 100s 
Yorkshire Fiukes ld to 150s, Yorkshire Rocks 00s 
Kent and Nee Keygents 110s to 1808, Scotch Regents 00s 
Lids, Sootch Kocks SUs to 0Us, Fureigu 55s to 75s per ton. 


WOOL, Monday, Feb. 2.—Owing chiefly to the advance in 
the value of money iu the discount nmrket, a very limited 
business is doing iu ali Kinds of Knglish wool, both for home 
use and export to the continent, and in some instances prices 
bave a drooping tendency. The supply on oer is seasouably 
extensive. 


SEEDS, Monday, Feb. 2.—With improving demand for 
seeds, values of ali desuriptions are fully as dear, With email 
supplies of home-grown and French red seeds, values are sup- 
ported, American, with good supply, maintains its value. 
White seed is unaltered. Trefoil, with scanty supply of Kng- 
lish, is advancing in Value, 


OIL, Monday, Feb, 2.—Linseed oil is leas active, at 43s 6d 
per owt on tue spot. Rape moves off steadily, at due bd per 
vwt for best furegn refined. Coooa-nut aud fish oils are 
steady, at fuil quvtativus, Olive vils, however, are a dull 
iuquiry. Wrench spirits of turpentine 976 Gd, American ditvo 
10 per owt, 


FLAX, HEMP, COIR, , Saturday, Jan. 81.—The flax 
market voutinues firm, and prices are well supported. Hewp 
is in steady request, and cleau old Russian is worth 884 10s 
w t, aud for wew 381 per ton, Jute is in slow request, yet 
the currency rules frm, Cour goods command a fair sale, on 
furmer terns. 


CUALS, Monday, Feb. 2.—Market very heavy, with a re- 
duction ou the rates of last day. Hetton's 176, Suuth Hetion’s 
17, le- 1% dd, Hartiepoul los 6d, Belmout los, South Kelloe 
ius 6d, Hartley es les Od, thegh dill 10s Od, Wylam ide, Freeh 
arrivals, 54; leit from last day, Ui. — Total, 1:5. 


TALLOW, Monday, Feb. 2.—The tallow trade continues 
firw, with an upward tendency in prices. Today 8t. Peters- 
burg Y.C. is quoted at 45s bd per owt on the spot, and 46s for 
March delivery, Hough fat is selling at 2 fd per Sive, 


— 
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Iddertisements. 


1 ATR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 

GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England, Grey, red, or rusty hair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful ant natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 96, Goewell-road, Sent free to any 
railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 38, Cd, 56 6d., aud 
10s. (d, each. Beware of Counterfeits. 
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AIR DESTROYER for removing super- 

fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms. This great dis- 
ugure ment of female beauty is effectually removed by this 
article, Which is easily applied, and certain iu effect. In boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s. Gd. each, Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 96, Goswell-road, Beware of 
Counterteits, 


YALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER's QUININE POMADE prepared with can 
tharides testores the hair in all cases ot suaden badges, or 
bald patches woere no vieible signs of roots exist, aud prevents 
the Lair falling od. In bottles Ss, (d. and da Gd exch. May 
be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, and of tue proprietor, 
W. G lingwater, 46, Goewell-road, Sent free to any railway 
stati ni. Beware of Counterfeit, 


TXX DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL RELIEF COMMITTEE. 
Rev. Andrew Reed, Preston. 
. . Ashton, 
chester. 
Rev. J. B. Lister, Blackburn. 
Teeasvnen—Mr. Henry Lee, Mosley-street, Manchester. 


SECRETARIES, 
Rev. R. M. Davies, Oldham. | Rev. William Roaf, Wigan. 


— — 


Contributions received during the week ending Feb. 2, 1863 :-— 


7 
= 


COSC OH CHS OOOH aPCORBoS®: 


Kinzsland Chapel, Rev. T. Aveling, 
Lowestoft, Rev. Rich. Lewis 0 * 
Prees, Mr. T. A weekly . 0 , 0 
Harwich, Rev. J. T. Barker . ‘ ; 0 
London, Harecourt Chapel, Rev. A. Raleigh . ; 
Redditch, Rev. J. Hawkins , ; ‘ . : 
Birmingham, Carr’s-lane Girls’ Sunday school ° 
— la-Zouch, Rev. T. Mare 0 0 ; 
eld, Queen-equare Chapel, Rev. J. P. Glad- 

stone, weekly , ; . : : 0 
Brotherton, per Mr. James Per well . : : 
Torpoint, per Mr. R. 8. Down, sixth contribution . 
Northfleet, Rev. B. Cooke ‘ ; , ; ‘ 
Newport, Pembrokeshire, Rev. J. G. Morris , a 
Hark gay. Rev. C. G. Haymes : , ; , 
Tit oh Rev. P. J. Rutter . ; a , , 
Chatham, Ebenezer Sunday-school, per Mr. P. 

French : , . f _ 0 , : 
Aberdeen, Rev. T. Gilfillan , ; ° : . 
Cavershem-hill, Rev. James Dadewel : : 0 
Kendal, Mr. J. Wilkinson's Workmen . : ; 
Marsden, Rev. J. A. Chamberlain. : 0 
Wem, per Mr. K. Daniel . , ; , 
Bristol, Brunswick Chapel, Rev. E. J. Ha 

per John Bourne, Ra , ; . . 
Hastings, Rev. James Griffin, weekly offering, four 
Manchester, Henry Lee, Een, Treasurer . ; : 
1 Hadfield, Eeq., M. F., fifth con- 
Blaenafon Sunday-school, per Mr. J. R. Williams, 

third contribution : . . . ; . 
Blaenafon Congregation . : . . ; , 
Bradford, Horton Jane ; ; : ; 0 : 
on Choriton-road Church . 0 

unte, St. Ives Congregational Church 
Middleton, Rev. 8. Shaw . , : : 
Salem , second monthly 

Chester, Queen-street Inde 


dent Chapel . ; 
Lewes terian School and Congregation, per 
Mr. Bed ; . 0 0 


ard, Rev. J. P. Jones 0 ° 
u per T. Goole, — : ‘ . 
Stoney Stratford, Rev. J. Ashby . 0 ‘ 
East Uowes, per Rev. John Yonge, two weeks . 


„ All communications to be addressed, Rev. R M. Davies, 
Oldham. 
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Lenox CONGREGATIONAL RELIEF 
CUMMLCTESR. 


SAMUEL MORLEY, Ea. Chairman and Treasurer. 
Josias Alexander, Eaq. 
Mr. Alderman Abbie. 
Kev. T. Biuney. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. 
— Curling. Eaq. 
ohn — — g. 
William wards, Eaq. 
William Edgar, Eeq. 
Rev. Dr. Halley. 4 John Willans, Erq. 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL. B. Henry Wright, Eeq. 
Henry Lee, Eeq., and Rev. J. G. Rogers, Representatives of 
the Manchester Central Cougregutional Committee. 


Mr. T. C. TURBERVILLE, 
} Hoa Secs, 
Jun., 


Mr. T. T. CURWEN, 
Mr. THOMAS SCRUTTON, 

The object of this Committee is to stimulate the Congrega- 
tional Churches to systematic effort and weekly collections on 
behalf of the distressed Lancashire Operatives, and especially 
for the suffering members of Congregational Churches, They 
do not undertake to distribute auy funds; they simply for- 
ward such moneys as ay | be entrusted to their care to the 
destination indicated by the donors, 


All communications and remittances to be addressed to 
Samuel Morley, Eg, Chairman of the London Cougregational 
Relist Committee, 18, Wood-street, London, E.C. Post-oitice 
Orders to be made payable at St. Martin's-le-Grand. 


The following amounts have been forwarded by the London 


Congregational Committee to the Congregational Committee 
at Manchester :— 
& «. d. 


Maberly Chapel, Kingsland, per Rev. E. M. Davies, 
monthly rubscription ., ; ; : ° ; 
Stuients, New Coilege, London, Mr. A. Norris. 
Montreal, per Rev. Dr. Henry Wilkes, sacramental 
collection 0 . 0 : ; : ; . 
1 at Moreton Hampstead, per Rev. William M. 
aul . : : . . . . . . 
Abney Chapel, Stoke Newington, per Revs. J. Jeffer- 
son and A. Hampson, remittance . . 
Carey-street, New-oourt, per Rev. W. H. Draper 
Burwash, Sussex, per Rev. W. M. Mather . 
Wyoliffe Chapel, per Rev. W. Hardie, B. 4. 
Cottagers’ Chapel, Finchley, weekly collections 
Congregational Chu areham, Dorset, per R 
Selby, Eg, two w ’ collection 0 


Henry Spicer, Keq. 
Thomas Spalding, Eeq. 
Eusebius Smith. Esq. 
Kev. De. Tidman. 


„6e a 0 


HE BAPTIST UNION and the LANCA- 
SHIRE DISTRESS. 


The following is the list of Contributions forwarded during 
the past week to the Baptist Union Fund for the Relief of the 
Distress in Lancashire :— 


Mr. J. Sutcliffe, Roceder . : . : 
Black water, by Kev.S Sale , ; 
Wisbexch, by Mr. R. Wherry . . , ; ; 
Commercial-road-east, by Rev. T. Guadley, B. 4. 
Camden-road, communion collection, by Mr. Keon , 
Hlaeuilyn, by Rev. T. K. Thomas. : ; 
Newtown, Pembrokeshire, by do. ; . 
Call-lane, Leeds, by Mr. ‘Thorp 
Saffron Walden Sunday -schvol, 
son . ; ; ; ‘ ; 
Seward's-gre.n Sunday-school, by Miss Green . 
Nye Sunday school, by Mr. Bicker , 
Mrs. lvatte, Camberwell, for ministers, 
Mr. and Miss Butterworth, for ministers . . , 
Newport, Monmouthshire, Proceeds cf Lecture ly 
ev. E. Thomas, half for ministers . ‘ : 5 0 
Contributions will be thankfully reosived at the Mission 


llouse, 33, Moorgate street; and at Messrs, Barelay, Bevan, 
‘Trittan, aud Co.'s, Lombard-street, 


Post-office Orders should be made payable at the General 
Post otfice, to the Rev. James H. Millard (Secretary), aud 
Banker's Cheques to George Lowe, Esq. (Treasurer) 
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HARPER TWELYETREES! 
W 488 ING MAU NE for the 


MILLION, 
PROTECTED BY HER MAJESTY’S BOTAL 
LETTERS PATENT, 

Can be worked by a child, and will wash as man 

clothes in a few hours, cepecially if used with ““ HARPE 

TWELVETREES’ SOA POWDER.” as a woman can 

wash in two days by oli method of hand- 

rubbing, besides doing the work better, with half the 
soap, water, and fuel. All who have tried it admit that it is 
the cleanest, most simple, speedy, effective, and eoonomical 

Machine ever invented. Asa CHURN for making BUTTER 

it is rewarkably effective, aud worthy the attention of DAIRY- 

KEEPERS. 

Hundreds of these Machines are now in constant use 
throughout the kingdom. 

Directions for use are forwarded with each Machine; and 
purchasers may feel assured that attention to the instractions 
will secure perfect satisfaction. 

READ WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SAY :— 

From the Rev. JABEZ BURNS, D.D., of Paddington, Author 
of Christian Philosophy,” Sketches and Skeletons of 
Bor mona. „ Pulpit Cyclopadia,” “Light for the Sick 
Room,’ and numerous other valuable theological works 
„ Your Washing Machine has been fairly tried in our family, 

and by ite use a month's washing is got through in five hours 

and a-half, and the clothes are much more thoroughly cleansed 
than by the old system, which involved the labour and incon- 
venience of twelve or thirteen hours for three weeks’ washing. 

I trust this invention of yours will produces a —— reforina- 

the 


tion through the length and breadth of land — 


April, 1-62. 
— Commamler JAMES STUART, RN. Stratford, Rasen. 

„Dear Sir,—Your ‘ Washing Machine’ is quite a success. It 
acoomplishes all it Paes to do, and is « great boon to 
houscholkisa.—Jan. 27, 182 

From the Rev. J. MAKEPR ACK, Union Chapel, Luton. 

“| have to acknowledge the safe arrival of the Washing 
Machine.’ It was tried yesterday, and the results are briefl 
these :—1. The saving of soap is about one-half. 2. Inatead 
washing every fortnight, we need wash only once in three 
weeks, thus saving the difference in the woman's wages and 
par de a or besides r. ding us of the nu danes of frequent 

d. The nen ‘looks beautiful,’ having a better 


It does 
wonders. 


to be. For the last three wash-s I have done the sheets, 
pillow-cases, table lineti, toilette covers, e., without pre- 
viously soaking them and they have bern y clean and 
stainless. I am satisfie’ that your machine only requires to 
be known and it wil! be fully appreciated. — April 28, 1862.” 

Copy of a letter forwarded to a lady residing near Andover, by 


a previous — 
% Feb. 19, 1862.— Madam, —T * Washing Machine’ adver- 


tised by Twelvetrees answers so well that my wife 
meh soak o hg gk dpe he 4 ae 
— w machines of various > gh ub not ap- 
prove of 7 of them, The 2 1 —＋ 
ie 4. * it was the aiticle 
quire, satistied ae 1 1. ** 
ishen. A * omen are somewhat at the 


— I =o, therefore, be certain when you try the 
— 1241 . This fact alone is «a high com- 
—I am, madam, G., 40. 
pp td — 2A — Roecommon, 

Having used * Washing ’ for several weeka, I 
— to inform you 2 out several of 
es in a few minutes, and so perfectly clean that the 
eet were atomished. I think it is Saeed the reach of 
human ingenuity to ley ise a cheaper, more simple, and 
efficient domestic machine.” 

From Mr. W. H. COULTAS, grocer, Minchinhampton. 

**] received the ‘ Washing Machine’ sately, and we used it 
yesterday. It does ite work well, and is ali you represent it to 
be.—Jan. 28, 180.“ 

From Mrs. JACKSON, Warwick Hall, Aspatria. 

“I have fairly tested the ability of your ‘ Washing 
Machine,’ and am glad to find we get through the washing 
much quicker and easier than by the old pian’ The laundress 
at first was certain that no plan could equal her own, but is 
now a convert to your process.— Feb. 22, 180%.” 


From Mr. G. GILES, 12, Sidney ~~ Commercial-road East, 
“ We have used he“ Washing” Machine’ twice, and consider 


it a first-rate article. There is scarcely any trouble with it, as 
you believe when I tell you that our w commenced 
by ten. What with the saving 


at eight o'clock, and was ov 

Leer eee 
done si sbout one-third of ZA it has usually cost 
Feb. 28, 1863.” 
From Mr. F. P. HUB ARD, Chemist, Walsall. 
4s washerwouman used ‘Washing Machine’ last woek, 
We that the aye ang A cone much moe Se 
and with much less labour, than formerly; also that there 
a great saving in time, labour, fuel, Ko, and that the clothes 
come out A VII A. N Uke tr fae cd 
process,—Feb. 18, 1862.” 

From pied MILLS, Smarden, Kent. 


“To-day ve been * arsisting in the first 
operations of ‘the * Washing cpptending We hae succeed od 
capitally. It does its work well, and so far 1 it 


excellent, and a great acquisition to the list of honsehold 
utensils, I can testify most satisfactorily as to the saving of 
time, labour, soap, end fuel. We had a heavy five weeks’ 
wash for five of us, with sheets, table linen, shop aprons, 
towels, &c. All were —— soak yesterday atteruoon, and we 
commenced washing a wight o'clock this morning, aud all 
was finishid by half-past three. I have usually had two 
women one day, and one Woman the second.—Feb. 20, 102. 

4 *. d. 
No. ere 


Use, or as © Charn for a small Dairy. N 
No. 2 is a us Al % for a small Family’ s Washing 20 0 
No. 3, — size tor a Family „ 210 0 
No. 2 1 Hotel Schuols, ” Public Inativutions, 

and Army Laundries. . 810 0 
Paas on which to rock the Machines may be had at at ba. 
required. 
EVERY HOUSEKEEPER RIN THE “KINGDOM 
DU 
ARPER TWELVETREES? SOAP 


POW VER, for Cheap, Easy, and Expeditious Washing. 
It supersedes Soap and Soda, aud contains neither line, 
potash, — 5 nor any of the injurious ingredients of 
which numerous imitations and counterteits are compounded ; 
but itis perfectly barmicss the hands, as well as to the 
most delicate fabric. | of impov ing the material, 
— 7 the destructive articles which are attempted to be palmed 

as imitation, HARPER TWELVETKEES' Soap Powder 
STRENGTHENS aud IMPROVES the FABRIC, as may be 
proves Oe by examination under the lens of a tilcroscope, Bold 

Id. Packets ee 


E ALSO 
RIGGS’ AUSTRALIAN SATIN-GLAZE 
BTAKCH. Its valuable and economical propos ties 
recommend it as the really Lertect Starch. One Pound is 
equal to nearly Ido Pounds of any other, and, as the iron 
cannot possibly stick, every description of Lue work can Lo 
ironed without fear of tearing. 

A complete list of Harper Twelvetrees’ Domestic Articles 
may be obtained at the where nee 8 S 
Powder or 00 are sold ; 

MANUFACTO BROMLEY-BY-BOW, ‘LONDON, | 


— — —— 


— — 


— 


WORKS ISSUED BY WARD AND 00, 


: 1868. 


AND NOW PUBLISHED BY 


JACKSON, 


27, 


WALFORD, AND HODDER, 


PATERNOSTER-ROW 


A NEW ENTERTAINING SUNDAY BOOK FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


Just published, in one volume, facp. vo, price 3a 6d., 


PAMILIAR COLLOQUIES BETWEEN a 
FATHER aud his CHILDREN. By Jouw Mitre 
Han Author of the “ Life and Labours of Adam Olarke, 
LL.D.” e. Subjects; Bethany—The Twelve Disciples— 


Peter, K. &o 
The conversations are li The interest is 
sustained admirably. For some education it 
fonoonform ist. 


ts the bast book —— — 
THE BICENTENARY PRIZE ESSAYS. 


In crown 8vo, price ls each, in paper covers, or the Two 
Essays bound together, cloth board«, 240 pp., . 6d., 
I. (VHRISTIAN CHURCHES: the Noblest 
4 Form of Social Life; the Re tatives of Christ 
on Furth; the Dwelling-place of the Holy spirit. By Jossen 
Avas, D. b. 
Contents.—The Church: its Nature, Discipline, and Go vern- 


ment 

II. ¢ Y,ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HIS- 
/ TORY: from the Reformation to 1662. By Joun 

Wappineton, D. . 

** Dr. Angus’s essay is a most luminous and master 

tion of the Scripture dovtrine as to the pature, discipline, ad 

government of the Uhurch of Christ. — Preem 

The essay by Dr. Waddington is exoesdingly i interesting.” — 

Boottinh Congregstional Magazine. 


In crown Svo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
aHOV AR the BEDEEM Bi GOD; the 


vine e *' Jehovah.” 
Sy tao e fo Divine 22 Fr 
A aud i Riitio * in al 
new pele! Bio n 2 2. 


IETAS PRIVATA Pra ore 8 d 2 
tations. With an Incroduetory rayer, chiefly 
from the Writings of Hannan Mors. 
9 0 ee — 4 the — * Pocket Edition 
“ hes reoen roprin ith 
3 price ls. 6d. eloth. = ¢ 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THRE “ PHILO- 
SOVHY OF THB PLAN OF 84LVATION.” 


In ope vol., crown 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


in Old- 


HILOSOPHY 2 . DIVINE OPE- 

RATION in A DEM . Being 
re Second of Salvation, 
r W ee * bong 

tie avn Kev the sud In Gbriat” ” bo, he. 0. 


Just published, in foap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


‘HE TRUE and i NH a in MAN'S 
4 SPIRITUAL EXPERIE the Rev. leeway 
3 In post vo, price 4s., cloth oxtra, 
1 APPY YBARKS at HAND. Oatlines of | 


the Coming Theooracy. By the Rev. W. Leask, 0. U. 
A clergyman of the Church of 
to Dr. Leask, writes to him thus: — Your Happy Years at 


Hand’ has so interested and me that I cannot 4 


an ray hy my of my gratitude aud thank fulness to you, or 
rather Mas pho you serve, on your behalf. i 
like ait Bayles and he world to read it.” — 


» fecp. Svo, cloth, price 38. 6. 
HE TRUTH in LOVE. By the Rev. 
James Frame, Author of “Christ in Gethsemane,’ 
** Original Sin,“ &. 
In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., cloth, red edges, 
INDSOR—CASTLE and TOWN. His- 
torical and Descriptive. By Rev. Joux Srovonrton. 


THE REV. DR. Seen 


„A volume of great power and comprehensiveness.” —Rvan- 


gelical Maguzine. 
ACRED STUDIES; or, Aids to the 
Development of Truth. Being a Second and Enlarged 
Edition of Discourses on Important Subjects.” i the Rer. 
R. Feroveow, LL. D., F. S. A., M. R. I. A. In crown 8vo, price 
6a. Gd. , cloth. 


* Discourses rich in thonght."—British Quarterly. 
In one vol., crown Svo., price da. 6d., cloth, 


HE PENALTIES of GREATNESS. By 
the Rev. Ronanr Feravsow, D. D., LL. D., F.B.8.L. 


“A of literary brillianes. None but an enthusisatio 
— human greatness could have written it."—Ubris- 
tian Times. 


ln crown 8vo, price ls. 6d. cloth, 


115 DOCTRINE of the DIVINE FATHER. 
x in RELATION to the ATONEMENT. By Rev. 

ö Bilition, with a wet 
om Aes the Method of the Book, in crown sv, price 


Tr DIVINE LIFE iu MAN. Fourteen 
Discourses. 


Second Edition, in crown Syo, price 5a. cloth extra, 


ERMONS PREACHED in MARL- 
1 CHAPEL, LONDON, By Rev. J. Gace 


ELESTIAL ae gy + 4 the erf 


Nr y T. Dies. 


4 uD, 125 
reo gh way with an y eed Tages er 


Discoveries, Illustrated with upwards of 100 — 
a t. 


“ This familiar explanation of the most Interesting 


mens is well wo 2 

those who are unacg wi 

while those who heve il 
from the epecnlations on 


| 


Kung land. personally unknown | 


Ax SIDEREAL HEAVENS; and other 
Subjects connected with Astronomy, as Uulastratl vo of the 
Character of the Deity, and of au Influity of Worlds ny T. 
E LL.D. With numerous Kugraviuge. Fourth Thousand, 
in feop. Svo, ba. Gd. cloth. 
in compilation, made by u practical man, 
and one we ons have no far of Seca, . a a mt 
séquel to the Celestial ’ of the same aathor.”—Churvh 
of England Quarterly Review. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row ; and 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
The Jurors of Class 2 have awarded a 


PRIZE MEDAL 
For the superiority of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 


1862. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
HITE’S MOC. MATH PATENT 
no 


14 TRUSS, 


nal 
„It admits of ev 
ah — to the 


observation. 
** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unq 


probati d strenuously 
those who stand in nocd of that protection, which 


w fully, nor with the same ae 
satisfaction in thus LIT. E and 


Hospital ; . Coulson, Ed., L 


roy 


Blizard Curling, 
Hospital ; W. J. Fisher, El. 5 
Metropolitan Police Force ; : Aston | — ra w * 
Albert; Robert Ea, 


Erasmus Witsoe — 0 


may de had e the Truss 
(which cannot fail 15 be forwarded by post, on sanding 
the circumference of the body, two invhes below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price 6 10, @ls., 20. Od., and Sle. Gd 
Prise of & Double - $18, 0, 428, and 62. 6d. | catage, 


"Fc of mm iia U 
Ollice, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT 
‘LASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAP8, &a 
4 The material of which snene are made ts recommended 


hy the facuity as bein, peculiarly vlastic and compressible, and 
the best arene 8 oe cent and peluanent suppor, 


0 * Buss, and ewelling of the LEO, VALKI- 
Is. ery 4. — ie us, light lu tox 
an ordinary 
yy . lar, Au. Postage td. 


John White, Manufacturer, $28, Piccadilly, London, 


— —— 


1) 


Just published, Imo, price 7s. 64. cloth, 
AKER’S LAW of BURIALS. Third 
1 8 The — relating to — *.— Notes, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister at-Liw {of the Hatz 5 
Office), Third dition, including the e dn tho l 


and Irish Acts, 
Wm. Maxwell. 83, Bell-yard, Linooln’s‘inn. 


ROBERT COCKS’ AND C. NEW MUSIC. 


RINLEY KICHARDS'S WARBLINGS at 
Pane Daa ye ost be. Piao Wat fo 
tasias:—No 1. North W 1 ; No. . Bean Wales, 4s. ; 


and his Resolisstions of Wale, Twelve Books, 2s, each ; or in 
One Vol., 21s. 


Puk ECONOMICAL WONDER of the 


N hee tee ayy ee IN ur 
— PIANOFO oth Balten di 


Hom, 58. 7 5 ot 3, 
M T Edition, is. Clarke's ne of — 
Rudiments of Music, 75th Edition, ls. Robert Cocks and Co.'s 
t Picoolo Pianos, in walnut or rosewood, Uj compas 
— 254. each, "Drawings and price list gratis and 


postage free. 
G, A — the PRINCE of WALES. 
An exceedin — — 12 tion, — ith 
o ex com w 
om eflectivencse thes is touch U — As simple as ‘God 
Save the wry ™ as ‘at bouutial in» partioular, and will 
4 ey orth London News. 
Blew the Prince of 


Walon" S r St. James's Hall, 


London: Robert Cocks and Co, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen ; and of all ’Musicseliers. 


piano OFORTES.—“ 4 good iustrument is a 
nable desideratam, and Mesars. Cocks and Co., of New 
Burlington-street, have conferred a boon on the publie in the 
production of the Universal Piano. The price is only 25, 
and is quite a marvel of cheapness, combined with exvellency 
of quality. It may be had iu rosewoed or walnut case, with 
fall, silk front, anc full fret, at the above moderate price. 
ude is Worthy . who are con ug 
making a —Vide Uhristian Herald, Oot. 10. 


JAMILY BIBLES, Presentation bibles, and 
Church Bibles, with large Prayers and Altar Services to 
match. A large stock for choice, Pocket Libles, l’rayer-books, 
. Church 4 — in endless variety. Without . 
IA eapest, and best bound stock in Use 
* JOUN Fial great Bible Warehouse, 65, Hagent’ s- 
quadrant, corner of Air-street, Catalogues gratis, 


— — — 


JHREEK H UN DRED BIBLE STORIES, 
with nearly 300 Bible P a Pictorial bunday Book 


— —— — — — — — 


the Y bandsomely 4s. Od., oviginal! 

Pblabed at faa deut post free trom Field's great Bible 

archouse, 65, ‘equadreant. Bvety family should 
vo this pretty 


Fen. 4, THE NONCONFORMIST. 1868. 
„Mr. Murray's excellent and uniform series of One Volume Eighth Edition, bound, 6. Now ready, trp. 8a, all stoutly bound in eloth, 
Histories.” —English Churchman. SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND:|THE “ STANDARD ” SERIES 


MURRAY’S 
HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 


FOR 


ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


„This series of ‘Student's Manuals,’ published by Mr. Mar- 
ray, and most of them edited by Dr. Wm. Smith, possess 
several distinctive features which render them singularly 
valuable as educational works. While there is an utter absence 
' Of flippancy in them, is thought in every page, which 

— in thon who eady them. and 

are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of such 
teachers as are not familiar with them to these admirable 
school-books.""—The Museum. 


THE HISTORIES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, GREECE 
AND ROME, ARE NOW READY. 


I, ENGLAND. 


STUDENT'S HUME; a History of 

England from the Earliest Times Based on the History 

by Davip Huss, Corrected and Continued to 1858. Twenty- 
Gfth Thousand. Woodouts. Post vo. 7s. 6d. 


II. FRANCE, 


HE STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Second Empire, 1852. Woodouts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


III. GREECE, 


STODENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By 
Dr. Wu. Surra. Twentieth Thourand. Woodeuts. Post Syvo. 


7a. 6d. 
IV. ROME, 


(1) THE REPUBLIC. 


HE STUDENTS HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. By Dean Lupo. Eighteenth Thousand. Wood 


outs. Post vo. 7s. 6d. 


(2) THE EMPIRE. 
12 STUDENT'S GIBBON ; an Epitome of 
of the Decline and Fall of the Rm 
R De We Smirn. Tenth Thousand. Woodeuta 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
I, THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


[HE STUDENT'S MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Geonos F. Manan. Edited, 
with Additions aud Notes, by Dr. WX. Suitu. Post so. Ts. 6d. 


II. ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 


T= STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
GBROGRAPHY. Based on the Dictionary of Greek and 
— Ie Edited by Dr. WX. Sutra. Woodouts. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY :— 
I. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the In- 
vasion by the Romans down to 1858. Dy Mra. MARKHAM. 
156th Thousand. Woodouts, Imo. Gs. 


II. 


HISTORY of FRANCE, from 1 * 
-r 0 he Daath fl Seats 
Sixtieth Thousand. Woodouts, Ta = 


A 


III. 


HISTORY of GERMANY, from the In- 

vasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to 
the Present Time. By Ars. Mandan. Fifteenth Thousand. 
Woodouts. Imo. 6s. 


IV. 


ITTLE ARTHUR“ S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. 120808 CaLLoorT. 150th Thousand. 
Woodouts. 18mo, 


V. 


SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. For 
the Use of Junior Classes. By Dr. WX. Suite. Wood- 
cuts. Imo. 3s, 6d. 


VI. 


SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. For 
the Use os Classes. By Dr. WX. Surru. Wood- 


cuts. lemo. 8. 


VII. 


SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
for the Use of Junior Classes. By Dr. Wx, Sars. 
Woodcuts. limo. 8s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, | 


AA. win 1 Copioes Chronalgy, Tab 


the" Family — “Abridged, fron 
; Gon, and Bourn, West Gtrend. 


NEW POBLICATIONS. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1863 


Portrait of and a View of Herrnhut. 
Sa. 6d. cloth boards. 

{ABBY _ r the Author of 
boards; 1s. ¢d 112 5 * 


A MY’S NEW HOME; « and other Stories. 
18mo, With Coloured Frontispiece. ls, cloth boards; 
ls, 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


Recently published, 


HE SIBLE hey MODERN THOUGHT. 

B R. Bins, M. A., Rector of Kelshall, 
nere. A Now New — with an Appendix, containing valuable 
— on — 


The EVIDENTIAL SCHOOL of THEOLOGY. 
The LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
The BIBLE and ANCIENT BGYPY. 
The HUMAN ELEMENT in SCRIPTURE. 
GENESIS and GEOLOGY. 

Finely printed, vo, cloth boards, 7s. 


(THE REFORMED PASTOR. By Ricmarp 
Baxter. Edited by the Rev. Wittiam Brown, M.D. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. . 6d. cloth boards. 


IBLE-READER’S HELP; for the Use of 
Plain Persons and the Young. 160 pages, bound in limp. 


6d, New Edition. 

A ROISNT ES EMPIRES: their Origio 
Results. With a lew of 

—s of Mankind. 8vo. aa cloth 


LAND; or, Scenes in Palestine. A selection of fine 
Wood Engra „ with descriptive letterpress, finely printed 
on tinted paper. 6s. od. bound, 


OUGHTON GRANGE ; and some P 


in the History of its U Engravings. 5 
Se. cloth boards; 3s. 6d. ‘Ste Owner, | Rogreving Bach ths 


EITERS of COWPER; a Selection from 


his Correspondence, with a Sketch of his Life, and Bio- 
Notices of his Correspondents. Feop. 8vo, 4s. cloth 


The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; and 164, 


* | Picoadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 


HILLING BOOKS for LEISURE HOURS. 
N 
bound ia cloth boards. 


R ey — 
Paternoster - nd 164, 
sean "Dold ty the Beckadlors. row, a 
Just ready, op. 8vo, antique cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


inn 
— 4 8 et Dorothy's Will, assing 


arfare and 
“Visees Brothers and Co., I. Amen-corner. 


Q iS of CARLING FORD: 


LEM CHAPEL. 


een — and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE LATE REV. DR. BENNETT. ry 


UNERAL SERVICE on occasion of ine 
DBATH of the REV. JAMES BENNETT, D.D. 


[HE avis Pa sdb 


Enoouragements, 

of Roden, one of the N 

Alliance. By Sir Cuttiwo Rant, . 2 
London : James Nisbet and Co,, Berners-street. 


; or, the Roman Lake ii. 1—5 
cad with Reference io the Birthday of our Lard, 9 


JoHANNES VON een Price ”»y ~~ free, / 
London: Samuel — and — 5, Paternoster row. 


HE MOTHER S 8 PICTURE ALPHABET. 


for its permitted dedication to the Queen, its rich 
1 alphabet is the band. 
Ane. 

of 
set of verses, into which are introduced as many words as 


yk 


Cloth, Illustrated, Is, 
ves PRINCE CONSORT: his Life and 


men. It is written in a manly, Christian spirit. 
and guide, this 


MUDIE’S VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 
NOTICE. 
order to furnish a y of Books on terms which 
oat I III fay hy 
E. MUDIE —{~ apart from his Collectien more 


4. umes of Works for cir. 


than o Hundsed Thvuearies and Book Oteha, sh the followin: 
low rate of Subscription :— 1 

Twenty-five Volumes at one time, Five per Annum, 
Fifty Volumes ditto, Ten Guineas per Aunum. 


ALBEMARLE-STREET,. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, New Oxford-street, London. 


CHEAP READING BOOKS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


*.* ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE “ REVISED CODs.” 


BY J. S. LAURIE, 
Editor of the “ Graduated Series of Reading Becks e. 


The “STANDARD” 128 ‘or The Easy Hornbook. 
p. 32. . 
The same in folio Reading Sheets, bold type, 8 6d. 
The Rhyme yr vay " READER; or, Tales and 


»f 160, 9d. 
4th do; or, Fables and Paravies. Pp. 224. Is. 
5th do. ; OF. Poetry and Adventure. Pp. 256. Is. 84. 
6th do. ; or, ptive Sketches. Pp. 320. Is. 6d. 


The “STANDARD” WRITING EXERCISE BOOKS in 


prepara 
London: Longman and Co, 14, Ludgate- hill, B.C. 


Now ready, in One Volume, price 7s. 6d., 


ISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, Critical and 
Theological. By the Rev. Wittiam Kiexvs, LL.B. 


CONTENTS. 
The Works of Mr. Charles Dickens. 
True Womanliness; in Relation to some of the Laws and 
Customs of Ma . 
The Republic of Plato. 


New Defence of the Faith. 
The Morality of Religious Controversy. 
Pulpit Fortune-Tellers. 
Preaching and Preachers. 
The Book of Common Prayer. 


Lomion : Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 


Now ready, with a New 7 aq Svo, a Third and 
Cheap Edition, price 3s. 6d., of 
ASES of BELIEF: an Examination of 
Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the Light of 
Recognised Facts and Principles. By Rowan Milz Also, 
a Library Edition of the above Work, price 10s. 6d. 


a Tale of 1662. By Reer 


Nu CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR: a Maga- 
Practical Religion and Christian and General 
„ First of every Month. BSixty- 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER FOR FEBRUARY. 
1. Customs of the Dissenters. On the Modes of Choosing Min- 


2323 — Law Courta. 
7. Topics of the Month the Union of the Two Congregational 
Denominatlons—the Battle of Fredericksburg. 
8. Aids to Reflection—Short Notices of Books, 40. 
. II genial, and true spoken of all our 
t 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. ; and all 


1 ECLECTIC REVIEW, price ls, for 
FEBRUARY, contains :—The Jéwish Church; its His- 


and Poeiry—Some Analysis of * 
Werk on the Sugarmatural— ~ George MacDonald’ s David Elgin- 
brod—The ties of London — Book Club. 
London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 37, row. 


ISHOP COLEN SOS NEW WOES on the 
PENTATEUCH.—A Com e Analysis of this 

important work will 9 in UBLIC “OPIN ON of this 

week. Price 2d.; Stamped, 3d. Sold at all Railway 

stalls, and by all Newsvendors. Order early. 


EN —-— 
18, Bou Fleet- 
r by anruun Mall at A 8, 1 4 


— bill, r Feb, 4, 1668. 


